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THE AMERICAN TARIFF AND FOREIGN TRADE 


By Alvin H. Sanders, Editor The Breeder’s Gazette and Chairman American Reciprocal Tariff League— 
An Address Delivered Before the Millers’ ational Federation Convention at Chicago, Ill., May 28, 1909 


HE massive bronze figure poised on 
the dome of the National Capitol at 
: Washington represents ‘tArmed 
Liberty.’”? Administrations may 
come and congresses may go, but from 
generation to generation the great statue 
keeps steadfast watch and ward over the 
destinies of the Republic; an olive 
wreath in one hand, a sword in the oth- 
er. It seems a strange thing that the 
idea thus symbolized by the sculptor 
should not have been utilized long ago 
by those who, under that very roof, are 
charged with the work of formulating 
great trade policies for our people. Ap- 
plied to the practical business of tariff 
legislation it would at once suggest as a 
basis of action this sentiment; commer- 
cial peace with all nations our earnest 
wish; but the mailed hand, if necessary, 
to secure fair treatment for our products 
in foreign lands. For the first time in 
our Congressional history we are now 
about to incorporate this principle in 
effective form in a law designed to pro- 
tect American goods abroad, as well as 
at home. 

The rigid single tariff of our fathers 
has operated, as intended, to prevent im- 
ported merchandise from swamping do- 
mestic production, but it has afforded no 
leverage whatever for combatting an al- 
most world-wide effort to exclude or re- 
strict the surplus output of American 
farms and factories; an effort which has 
been going forward now for a number of 
years, with but little thought on the part 
of our own lawmakers as to how to stem 
the tide clearly setting in against us. 

One by one practically all nations, with 
the striking exception of Great Britain, 
have embraced the doctrine of a protec- 
tive tariff; and while we have been 
‘tstanding pat’? upon the old method of 
applying it, these latter-day students of 
its possibilities across the sea, have 
worked out their maximum and mini- 
mum propositions whereby they utilize 
one set of schedules under reciprocal 
agreements and another and _ higher 
range of duties when necessary, for the 
purpose of enforcing concessions in 
cases where onerous restrictions in re- 
straint of trade exist. 

To my mind there is no phase in our 
pending tariff law in any way comparable 
in point of real importance to American 
industries with section two of the Senate 
bill, in which the fact is clearly recog- 
nized that protection does not after all 
begin and end with the erection of barri- 
ers against a flood of foreign goods, but 
can easily be extended and employed as 
a powerful engine of offense as well as 
defense; enforcing equal rights and priv- 
ileges for our products on foreign docks 
with those of other nations, And it is 
high time we awoke to the necessities of 
the situation. 

Years ago the Continental European 
powers began agitating against what 
was called , "tthe American peril.’”’ Asa 
matter of self-preservation it appeared 
to many of their statesmen and political 
economists that in some way a wall of 
defense must be erected as a bar to the 
apparently unbounded resources and en- 
terprise of the United States, and we 
cannot fairly fault them for thus gradu- 
aily assuming an attitude which we our- 
selves had taught them. 

Our own weapon was accordingly 
grasped and had it been utilized as we 
have used it,in its simplest form, we 
would not to-day have occasion for in- 
voking added powers; but cunningly de- 
vised differential tariffs and adroitly 
drawn regulations resting qpite outside 
tariff schedules, have been brought to 
such a degree of perfection that our Eu- 
ropean friends can inter-change their 
own commodities with reasonable free- 
dom, and at the same time hit hard such 
products largely or wholly of American 
origin as come in competition with their 
own; and all this, too, with little appar- 
ent discrimination. To illustrate: 

In the German tariff steam engines, 
compressed air and hot air motors, dyna- 
mos, pumps, freezing and conveying ma- 
chines are all included in the same sched- 
ule, and graded according to weight. The 
smaller the machines, the higher the 


duty per 100 kilos. It so happens that 
the United States excels in the smaller 
engines and machines. In granting con- 
ventional rates to Belgium, only such 
machines as weighed 500 kilos or over 
were taken care of. On the machines 
weighing less than that, on which the 
duties range frum 25 to 100 marks, no 
reductions were made. The Belgian 
manufacturer thus has distinctly the 
best of it, because we have been in no 
position to make a similar deal. 

Again Germany classes sewing and 
knitting machines in the same para- 
graph, on which the general rate is 35 
marks. Belgium succeeded in getting a 
reduction to 12 marks on knitting ma- 
chines, leaving sewing machines still 
subject to the general rate of 35 marks, 
and the United States is the only coun- 
try largely interested in exporting sew- 
ing machines. 

In making her last tariff, Austria im- 
posed a duty of 40 crowns per 100 kilos, 
or $3.70 per 100 pounds, on cott»nseed 
oil, which has resulted in destroying our 
trade in that commodity with that coun- 
try, which at one time amounted to 
$1,750,000 per annum. No other nation 
exports this article to any extent; hence 
none have been interested in having the 
duty reduced. 

Probably the most effective blow ever 
struck at an important article of Ameri- 
can export was the interdiction some 
years ago by France and Germany of the 
trade in cattle from the United States 
intended for slaughter. This was done 
under the pretext that such prohibition 
Was necessary asa sanitary and veteri- 
nary precaution. If the governments in 
question were frank enough to destroy 
this trade through the medium of prohib- 
itive tarifis, the case would be entirely 
different, but as it is these orders rest 
upon pure pretense and constitute an 
embargo on business which might easily 
extend to $10,000,000 per annum. 

Dressed beef from America is shut out 
of Germany entirely and is prohibited 
from entering France except in carcasses 
with certain viscera attached. Germany 
has also this latter requirement in force 
generally against all countries. While on 
its face, therefore, this restriction is not 
discriminatory, yet in actual practice it 
permits of the introduction of Austrian, 
Swiss, Holland or Danish beef and at the 
same time eliminates our own, for the 
simple reason that in the former cases 
the carcasses can be offered in compli- 
ance with the regulations, whereas if we 
undertook the shipment with the inter- 
nal organs in place, decomposition would 
ruin the beef long before it reached the 
other side. 

Our new federal inspection and pure 
food laws are so efficient in their opera- 
tion that it is safe to say that our meats 
are the most wholesome in the world. 
Hence these European restrictions are 
not only discriminatory in their applica- 
tion, but have no equitable basis to rest 
upon. 

Our milling interests, as you all know, 
have grievances, noticeably in Europe, 
where a discriminative tariff is imposed 
upon flour as against wheat. This prac- 
tice is specially marked in the case of 
Belgium and Germany, the latter having 
a tariff of $1.62 per 44 bushels, the amount 
of wheat required to produce a barrel of 
flour, as against $2.18, the most favorable 
rate for flour. Belgium admits our wheat 
free, but imposes a duty of 35 cents per 
barrel on our flour. Germany also pays 
an export bounty of from $1.16 to $1.86 per 
barrel on flour exported, irrespective of 
any import requirement. This bounty 
promises the annihilation of our flour 
export trade on the Continent. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that all our wheat ought to be ground in 
this country, not only because it would 
help to keep our mills busy, but the by- 
products of the mills are badly needed 
by American farmers and stock raisers. 
This is of course a difficult matter to 
reach by any act of Congress, but the 
point has had the consideration of the 
Senate leaders and it has been their in- 
tent to give the Executive discretionary 


power which may warrant an effort to 
modify this situation. 

There is some difference of opinion as 
to whether or not the higher duty on 
flour, as compared with wheat, levied in 
European countries constitutes a dis- 
crimination against American flour. 
This principle of levying higher duties 
on the finished product than on the raw 
material lies at the root of the protective 
system and is carried out to a greater ex- 
tent here than in Europe. In the case of 
flour in France what Special Agent Da- 
vis calls a discrimination is claimed to be 
only a differential between the duty on 
the finished product and that on the raw 
material. It is possible therefore that the 
remedy for this situation in so far as it 
is an obstacle to the extension of the 
foreign flour trade of this country lies 
not so much in the application of maxi- 
mum duties to those countries that 
maintain a differential between flour and 
wheat, as in making our own drawback 
system more liberal than it is. The 
Payne bill followed out this line and 
would have made it possible for millers 
to receive a drawback on exported flour 
for any imported wheat, without going 
through the many formalities which 
make it impossible for the small millers 
to use imported wheat at all, and, there- 
fore, compel them to forego foreign 
trade. But the provision has been elim- 
inated in the Senate bill. 

To return to the evolution of the dual- 
tariff. The success met with under it in 
Europe, soon led to its adoption in some 
form or other in many lands; its latest 
and most involved manifestation being 
the triple tariff recently worked out by 
Canada. The crisis in our own relations 
to the movement came in 1904, when Ger- 
many notified us that on and after a cer- 
tain date her entire maximum tariff 
would goin effect against us. This meant 
an increase that would have wrought 
havoc in many export lines. 

It would have put the duty on wheat 
from 38 to 48 cents per bushel and on 
flour from $2.22 to $3.88 per barrel. The 
imposition of these duties was fortunate- 
ly avoided for the time being through the 
efforts of Secretary Root, acting under 
the limited authority conferred by sec- 
tion 3 of the Dingley bill; but we have 
not been so successful in endeavoring to 
obtain French minimums. Meantime 
France has just closed an agreement with 
Canada whereby Dominion farm prod- 
ucts enter the French markets at lower 
rates than our own. 

It became apparent several years ago 
that our trade relations, not only with 
Germany but with other countries oper- 
ating under a similar system, must soon- 
er or later be readjusted, and it seemed 
clear to me that our government in any 
negotiations looking toward commercial 
peace or in the passage of any new legis- 
lation calculated to relieve our export 
trade from some of its burdens, should 
not overlook the fact that if the Conti- 
nental European markets could be op- 
ened to our breadstuffs and other food 
products on a fair basis, it meant possi- 
bly $100,000,000 a year to those who live 
upon the soi] of the Western states. 

So in January 1905, as a delegate to the 
National Live Stock Convention at Den- 
ver, | offered a resolution reciting the 
facts and calling upon Congress to take 
cognizance of them. This was unani- 
mously adopted and given to the press. 
Within two weeks representatives of 
many different branches of export busi- 
ness called upon me and expressed a de- 
sire to co-operate with the farmers and 
stock-raisers in this situation. The re- 
sult was the National Reciprocity Con- 
ference of Aug. 1905, held in Chicago, 
with 600 delegates from the leading agri- 
cultural and commercial bodies of the 
Country. At that time and place the 
American Reciprocal Tariff League was 
born, and within 60 days it had begun 
sowing the seed that is now apparently 
about to bear fruit at Washington. In 
that connection here is a bit of political 
history. 

President Roosevelt had been invited 
to attend this convention, but instead of 


doing so, wired me as chairman of the 
committee of arrangements to come to 
Oyster Bay, where he could communicate 
to me his views in person. At this cop. 
ference he expressed the opinion that jt 
would be futile to agitate for a revival oj 
reciprocity treaties along the lines oi the 
then defunct section four of the | )ingley 
law. I assured him that our people 
agreed wholly with that view, and ip- 
stead proposed to urge the adoption of 
the maximum and minimum pla» as the 
only practical and speedy road towards a 
satisfactory re-arrangement, of our rela- 
tions with the rest of the world. 

This apparently met with his cordial 
approbation and in our long c: mpaign 


placing the matter fairly before ‘he peo- 
ple, we had the undoubted sym: athy of 
the President. You will observ. that in 


the spring of 1908 the Republica: Nation- 
al Convention endorsed the idea in 
terms; a candidate in full symp thy was 
named and elected President of i): Unit- 
ed States and now occupies tiie White 
House. Our league declared for ‘\e dual- 


tariff and a commission to assis: the Ex- 
ecutive. We have labored also to ‘ave all 
the leverage carried by the dval-tariff 
placed squarely in the hands of ¢ ‘ie Pres- 
ident, and an examination of tl pend- 
ing bill reveals the fact that ou: efforts 
have not been wholly in vain. 

The finance committee of th: United 
States Senate has reported a sui stitute 
for the provisions of the Payne jill, de 
fining the manner in which the new max- 
imum and minimum rates sha!! be ap- 
plied, which is a vast improvement on 


the plan submitted by the ways and 


means committee of the House wo! Repre- 
sentatives. It may be briefly summarized 
thus: 

The schedules now being arranged by 
Congress shall constitute the minimum 


(or lowest) rates to be granted to any 
country; to gointo effect on passage of 
the act and be extended to al! vations 


alike until March 31, 1910, after which 
date a uniform increase of 25 per cent.ad 
valorem is operative; this to be (he gen- 
eral or maximum tariff. At this point, 
however, the leverage which constitutes 
the prime advantage of the dual-tarifi 
system begins to work, through the op- 
eration of the following paragrap!: 
Provided, That whenever and so long 
as the President shall be satisfied, in| 
view of the character of the concessions » 


granted by the minimum tari! , 
United States, that the government ol 
any foreign country impose n¢ rms or 
restrictions, either in the way «i tarill 
rates or provisions, trade or other regu 
lations, charges, exactions, 
other manner, directly or indi! 
on the importation into or th: 
such foreign country of any ag! 
manufactured, or other produ 
United States, which unduly 
nate against the United Stat 
products thereof, and that suc! 
country imposes no export bounty oF 
prohibition upon the exportat! )f any 
article to the United States wii: um 
duly discriminates against th: 
States or the products thereof, 
such foreign country accords t: 
cultural, manufactured, or ot! 
ucts of the United States t 
which is reciprocal and equival: 
upon proclamation to this efile: 
President of the United States, a! 
when imported into the Unite: 
or any of its possessions (exX‘ 
Philippine Islands), from suc! 
country shall, except as otherw here 
in provided, be admitted under t!) term: 
of the minimum tariff of the — mite 
States as prescribed by sec. 1 of t's act 
The proclamation issued} by t! Pres: 
ident under the authority her: y co” 
ferred and the application of t! mint 
mum tariff thereupon may, in  ccor’ 
ance with the facts as found byt!» Prev 
ident, extend to the whole of an} reign 
country, or may beconfined to °F & 
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A FINE CONVENTION 


The pages of this issue of the North- 
western Miller abundantly reflect the im- 
portance of last week’s fine assemblage 
of millers at Chicago. Measured by at- 
tendance, interest, accomplishment or 
mere enjoyment of the visitors, the con- 
yention was a splendid success. It did 
not break arecord in any one of these 
particulars but it kept well up to, or per- 
haps somewhat above, the average of its 
predecessors. 

At the first two Federation conven- 
tions between 300 and 400 members and 
visitors were registered. Kansas City 
brought the total up to 530, a figure 
which was much exceeded both at Mil- 
waukee and at St. Louis. Last year’s De- 
troit meeting attracted an attendance of 
550, and this total was again reached at 
Chicago. The registration of local peo- 
ple was much smaller than at previous 
meetings, and the percentage of actual 
millers to the total number of visitors 
was apparently considerably greater 
than on former occasions. 

Measured, therefore, by attendance the 
Chicago convention stands well up with 
the other great mass gatherings of the 
trade. This fact is of especial impor- 
tance in measuring the enduring quali- 
ties of the convention idea, for Chicago 
offers little of the attraction to pleasure 
visitors which aids in drawing attend- 
ance toa town like Detroit. Everyone 
knows Chicago, and those who gotoa 
meeting there are much more likely to 
be attracted by the convention itself 
than by the mere opportunity to go vis- 
iting. 

This was further made evident in the in- 
terest displayed in the business sessions. 
At both morning and afternoon meetings, 
the hall was continuously filled by an in- 
terested and respectfully attentive audi- 
ence. On the first two days this might 
have been ascribed to the weather which 
encouraged staying within doors, but 
the last day was a pleasant one and the 
attention to the meeting seemed little 
affected by the invitation to get out into 
the open and away from the addresses 
and discussions. 

It was observable, however, that, while 
close attention was paid to the speakers, 
very little discussion followed the pres- 
entation of each subject. This seemed 
not at all due to indifference, but rather 
toa disposition to listen and learn in- 
stead of seizing an opportunity to pre- 
sent individual views and opinions. Only 
in the case of Mr. Dittmer’s paper was a 
general discussion provoked. It lasted 
for an hour and served to add immense- 
ly to the value of his presentation of a 
subject of live interest to every miller. 

Itis unfortunate that those who at- 
tend conventions are habitually so un- 
Willing to enter into the discussion of top- 
ics presented. Such discussion brings 
out the values in the subject and aids 
the intelligent miller to see it from many 
and varying points of view, a result not 
Possible when only a single speaker is 
heard and the topic immediately passed 
in favor of another. Some sort of provi- 
sion should, if possible, be made tostim- 
ulate a fuller exchange of views. 

This same fault, if fault it be, was ob- 
Servable in the handling of the conven- 
tion resolutions. These were prepared 
by a large and most excellent committee, 
alter much careful and thoughtful con- 
sideration. Undoubtedly they echoed 
the views of nearly every miller in the 
convention and fully represented the 
Federation’s policy and the sentiment 
ofthe industry as a whole. But their 
formal passage with unimportant discus- 
Sion of the points considered denied 
members an opportunity to gain much 
useful knowledge on the subjects men- 
tioned in them. 

_ Perhaps this absence of desire to enter 
into public discussion is due to the nat- 
ural modesty of millers, but they should, 
if Possible, overcome their retiring dis- 
positions to the end that these fine mass 
meetings shall be what they were 
planned to be,a time and opportunity 
or exchange of thought among members 
of the trade for the common and the in- 
dividual good. Time may serve to ac- 


complish this, but the indications are 
not favorable, for this convention was 
less talkative than any that has gone be- 
fore. 

Aside from the business part of the 
meeting there was plenty of opportunity 
for enjoyment, both in the regular pro- 
gramme features and in the extempora- 
neous features, such as the Ohio celebra- 
tion in honor of Mr. Davis. The conven- 
tion arrangements were admirable, not 
alone for the facilitation of the meetings 
themselves but in the matter of creature 
comfort to those who attended. A part 
of this was doubtless due to the years of 
experience which the Federation has had 
in preparing for big meetings. 

To no less degree was it due to the la- 
bors of the convention committees, quite 
especially to Mr. Goetzmann, chairman 
of the committee of arrangements, and 
to Mr. Challen, occupyinga similar place 
at the head of the auxiliary committee. 
To their many weeks of work on prelim- 
inaries is to be ascribed the perfection 
of detail which enabled the convention 
to move with an absence of friction only 
possible when much thoughtful attention 
has been given to advance preparation. 

The Chicago mass convention adds a 
seventh to the unbroken record of suc- 
cessful trade meetings conducted by the 
Federation. It again proved the worth 
of the mass convention idea and again 
insured the continuance of this excellent 
trade custom. It should also have the 
good effect of convincing those who 
have not come into the way of attending 
these meetings that they should go and 
that in failing to do so they rob them- 
selves of an opportunity for profit and 
pleasure that may not be had, in the 
same degree, in any other industry. 

Some solemn ass signing himself 
‘tFlour’”’ addresses the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch in tear-wringing protest against 
what he calls the selfishness of the mill- 
ers in advancing flour three dollars the 
barrel on the strength of a wheat ad- 
vance of ten to twenty-five cents the 
bushel. ‘‘As three bushels of wheat fur- 
nish a barrel of flour,’’ says he, ‘‘what 
excuse is there in rhyme or reason for 
such a large advance?’”’ There is no ex- 
cuse, Pro Bono Publico, and if you will 
show some miller how to make a barrel 
of flour out of three bushels of wheat, the 
Millers’ National Federation will give 
you a Morris chair. 


CO-OPERATIVE WHEAT HOLDING 

The Grain and Cattle Growers’ Branch 
of the National Farmers’ Union, may its 
name increase, recently held a mass con- 
vention at Springfield, Mo., whereat it 
solemnly discussed the project of build- 
ing elevators all about the country for 
the co-operative storage of wheat to the 
end that the grower might realize full 
profits to the discomfiture of the specu- 
lator. A co-ordinate proposal is to con- 
struct and operate abattoirs at market 
centers in order that the beef steer pro- 
ducer may take a whack at the packers’ 
trust. 

The National Farmers’ Union claims, 
through its press agents, to have about 
3,000,000 members in the Mississippi val- 
ley, by which assertion it establishes its 
right of precedence over the American 
Society of Equity, whose promoters 
never have claimed so widespread a sup- 
port. Furthermore the Union claims the 
distinction of beingin no wise limited to 
academic propositions and to the rather 
feeble scheme of holding wheat for a dol- 
lar, but proposes to go to the root of the 
thing and hold wheat forever, if neces- 
sary, in order to insure the limit top 
price. . 

The season is a dull one when some 
new agrestial body does not shy its 
castor into the ring and declare itself 
ready to meet all comers at any weights 
and no holds barred. Doubtless there 
were, ons ago, travellers who went 
amid the fields with cartloads of tablets 
bearing statistics to prove to the tiller 
how he could fool the merchants by 
‘tgetting together’? for joint and co- 
operative holding of his product. 

In these trifling later years, the United 
States has had farmers’ alliances, pa- 


trons of husbandry, grangers and popu- 
lists without end, not to mention the 
Society of Equity and the Farmers’ 
Union and state and local organizations 
without number. Each of them has been 
based ypon the idea of co-operative hold- 
ing of product and co-operative purchase 
of supplies, with sundry variations from 
the basic plan, including the issuance of 
warehouse receipts and the circulation 
of private scrip to serve in lieu of money. 
Each of them has, of course, failed, and 
the nearer the approach to actual com- 
munism, the shorter the life. 

Just so is every such future effort fore- 
doomed to failure, primarily because the 
strife to get ahead is much too keen to 
secure patient and faithful support for 
communistic effort. To be successful to 
any degree, the scheme must be wholly 
successful, and this is not possible with 
out the entire loyalty of every partici- 
pant, a thing which has been time and 
again proved impossible; nowhere more 
pointedly so than in the tobacco districts 
where not even murder has served to 
prevent disaffection. Furthermore, the 
scheme of holding crops and dividing 
profits requires business acumen, and 
this the leaders seldom possess. 

For, to obtain a following in any enter- 
prise resembling communism, the leader 
must be a theorist, a dreamer and the 
possessor of that rare quality which en- 
ables not only himself, but all others, to 
picture the fruit of success without con 
sideration of the difficulties which lie by 
the way. No other sort of man can in- 
spire the requisite degree of hopefulness 
to obtain a following, and this surt of 
man, unfortunately, perhaps, for the 
world’s good, does not possess the stern- 
er quality of knowing pounds, shillings 
and pence well enough to work out the 
practical side of his idea. 

The end is not infrequently that of a 
co-operative milling concern which one 
time measured a brief span in Kansas. A 
certain year had been a bad one for this 
enterprise and its manager was com- 
pelled, in the course of business, to dis- 
count, at the bank, his society’s note for 
$5,000. Notwithstanding this trifling 
difficulty, he presented at the next annu- 
al meeting a profit and loss account and 
a schedule of assets and liabilities which 
contained much comfort for the share- 
holders. A single individual among these 
appeared dissatisfied and finally in a 
spirit of pernicious inquisitiveness asked 
whereabouts in the list, account was 
made of the note which he heard had 
been discounted at the bank. 

‘tOh, that note,’’? said the manager, 
‘tthat note does not belong in the Jiabili- 
ties; it is secured by a mortgage on the 
plant.”’ 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief chemist of, 


the Department of Agriculture, is alleged 
to have said, on or about February 25, 
when the Remsen board nicked him in 
the neck with its benzoate of soda deci- 
sion, that he ‘'could make a living at 
something else.’’ Something more than 
the statutory time limit on threats to re- 
sign has now elapsed, and the poison 
squad celebrity has displayed no further 
indication of desire to show that place 
holding is not his sole means of support. 


FEED AND FEED 

The gradual increase in the price of 
grain during the past five years has car- 
ried with it a corresponding advance in 
the price of feedingstuffs. To what ex- 
tent this has gone will be readily shown 
in the fact that in 1905 bran sold in New 
York at an average for the year of $18.28 
per ton and middlings at about $18.50, 
while in 1908 the average price for the 
same commodities was about 40 per cent. 
higher, bran selling at an average of 
$25.32, and middlings at $25.71 per ton. 

This condition, no doubt, was respon- 
sible for the farmers’ desire to secure 
cheaper feeds, even if of questionable 
value, either as to their weight increas- 


ing or milk producing qualities. As sup-' 


ply usually follows close upon the heels 
of demand, the opportunity was afforded 
for the marketing of a lot of so-called 
feedingstuffs, which were not only un- 
worthy of the name, but a positive detri- 
ment not only to the animals that con- 
sumed them, but to the land which they 
fertilized as well. 

The basic foundation of most of these 
feeds was either corn cobs, rice hulls, 
oat hulls, peanut shells or some other 
worthless junk and the whole lump was 
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leavened by the liberal use of molasses 
to such an extent as to at times make 
impossible the detection of the presence 
of this objectionable matter. 

That the animals to which this was fed 
did not form some sort of a union and 
register a kick, such kick being aimed 
not only at the manufacturers of this feed 
but at the head of the farmer who fed it 
as well, is more or less remarkable, and 
that this was not done is only further 
evidence that the sale of gold bricks, 
both to men and animals of a lower or- 
der, is a pleasant and lucrative pastime. 

Some of these feeds were also strongly 
doped with salt, which had the effect of 
making cows thirsty and as a natural 
consequence, by reason of the extra 
amount of liquid absorbed, their milk 
production was increased. 

This, of course, gave color to the claim 
of the feed manufacturers, that the milk 
producing qualities of these feeds were 
exceedingly great, but they were ex- 
tremely careful not to call attention to 
the quality of the milk. 

The question of feedingstuffs has re- 
cently been receiving considerable atten- 
tion at the hands of various state agri- 
cultural stations, and with quite start- 
ling results. One of the most surprising 
of the recent developments is the discov- 
ery that certain brands of gluten feeds 
not only contain a Jarge amount of arti- 
ficial coloring matter, but are also high 
in acid. The New York experiment sta- 
tion has examined twelve brands for the 
purpose of testing them for coloring mat- 
ter and acidity, and found that coloring 
matter had been introduced into seven 
of the brands examined, five showing no 
coloration. 

Another favorite ingredient of cheap 
compounded feeds is weed seeds. In 
some cases these are not readily detect- 
ed by casual inspection, for the reason 
that they are variously mixed with chaff 
and oat hulls, in the case of linseed, bar- 
ley and corn products, and are often 
mixed or smeared with molasses. 

While the Connecticut station admits 
that a moderate food value may be grant- 
ed to ground weed seeds, or to some 
species of them, it doubts whether the 
small whole seeds are broken up and di- 
gested by the animal. It has been proved 
that fermenting manure kills many weed 
seeds when they are kept in it for some 
time, but common experience fully justi- 
fies the belief that the farm may be 
stocked with weeds which come with the 
manure. 

Seeds of the false foxtails or bottle 
grasses, pigweeds or lambs’ quarters, 
knotweed or bindweed, are found abun- 
dantly in the feeds in question (accord- 
ing to the Connecticut station analyses) ; 
black mustard and charlock are also 
abundant in most of them, and ragweed, 
the worthless panics, sorrel and dock, 
the common and Canada thistle and 
catchfly are as well found in most of 
them. Every pound of each of these mix- 
tures brings to the farm from 5,000 to 
6,000 seeds, of which in some cases 100 
and in others more than 2,000 are alive. | 

The most serious adulteration of feed- 
ingstuffs during the year 1907, says the 
Pennsylvania department of agriculture, 
was in the use of ground rice hulls in 
molasses grains, and a few other dairy 
feeds. The presence of this adulterant 
was unfortunately obscured by the use 
of molasses, so that it was almost impos- 
sible to discover rice hulls in these mo- 
lasses feeds without the aid of a micro- 
scope. Rice hulls are worthless as a feed 
and should be used only for fuel or pack- 
ing purposes. 

There is one absolutely dead open and 
shut proposition and that is that, for the 
farmer to get pure milk, he must furnish 
his cattle with pure feed. The day for 
the combination of sawdust and green 
spectacles has passed. 


The New York newspapers, even to 
the quiet old Tribune, are echoing the 
shout of the Podunk Bugle, ‘tback to the 
Johnny cake.’”? The slogan usually is 
coupled with a query as to why folks © 
ever turned from sweet, rich Indian corn 
meal to pallid white bread. ‘'he reply to 
which is easy. They changed because 
neither the editors, nor their readers nor 
any man with a taste on his tongue and 
sense in his head will eat 'troughness’”’ 
when hecan get sweet, sound, pure bread 
made from good wheat flour, than which 
there is no cheaper nor more palatable 
and wholesome food in the world. 
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DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Special Despatches Covering Latest 
News of the Flour Trade at 
Important Points 


KANSAS CITY, June 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Business is very slow. There is 
increased interest in sales for new crop 
shipment, but little business has passed 
so far. Some new wheat is being con- 
tracted in Kansas on basis $1.02 central 
Kansas points. A little has been bought 
here for shipment after July 20 at 2%c 
over July option. R. E. STERLING. 


St. Louis, June 1.— (Special Telegram) 
—Prices are held firmly at top for prompt 
and on basis of 7@10c over July for de- 
ferred shipment. Little doing for either 
prompt or future. 


THOMAS M. STERLING. 


BALTIMORE, June 1. — (Special Tele- 
gram) --Flour dull, but firmly held. Sales 
cover only actual needs. Feed is weaker, 
and quotations are 25caton Jower all 
around with demand light. 


WILLIAM E. BAITZELL. 


PHILADELPHIA, June 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour is firmly held by the mills, 
but very little doing. 


SAMUEL 8. DANIELS. 


BosToNn, June 1.—(Special Telegram) — 
Spring patents are quietand unchanged. 
Old soft winter patents are nominal and 
little is offering. New winter patents 
are offered at $5.65@6.15 July or August 
shipment, $6.20 first half August and 
$6.30 July shipment for Indiana brands, 
with Pennsylvania $6 for August ship- 
ment. Few sales have been made. Mill- 
feed is dull and 25c per ton lower for 
transit lots. Corn products and oats 
products dull, but steady. 


L. W. DEPASs. 


NEW YORK, June 1. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—Flour is very dull after the holi- 
day. Prices are held up to the highest 
limits. Winters and Kansas flour are 
very scarce, but springs are in fairly 
plentiful supply. Receipts have been 
liberal for the past two weeks. Stocks 
of unsold flour here are placed at 7,100 
bbls winter and 23,000 bbls spring, 
against a total of 25,300 bbls last month. 
The total sold and unsold is estimated 
at about 250,000 to 300,000 bbls. 


A. L. RUSSELL. 


MONTREAL, June 1. — (Special Tele- 
gram)—Owing to increasing scarcity of 
winter wheat flour and the steady de- 
mand, prices have scored another ad- 
vance of 10c per bbl, with sales of pat- 
ents at $6.60, straight rollers at $6.407@6.45 
in wood and extras at $2.65/@2.80 per bag. 
Spring wheat flour is firm, with a fair 
volume of business doing. 

THOMAS S. BARK. 


NEW FREIGHT RATES 


New Flour and Grain Tariffs Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—In the 
list of changes in transportation rates 
on grain and grain products in the ex- 
port trade filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission during the past week 
appear rates filed by the Chicago & Al- 
ton, effective June 1, on wheat and flour 
and coarse grain and products from Peo- 
ria and Pekin, Ill., when from beyond, to 
New Orleans and rate points, 15c; to 
Jackson and Meridian, Miss., wheat and 
products, 18c; coarse grain and prod- 
ucts, 17%c. Also, the road receives spe- 
cial permission for making a rate, effec- 
tive May 27, on flour in carloads from 
Missouri river points, when from be- 
yond, to Norfolk and Newport News for 
export, 21'c. 

The Mobile & Ohio makes, effective 
June 12, rates on corn, oats, rye and bar- 
ley, car loads, 10%c; wheat, carloads, 
11%c; from St. Louis and common points 
to New Orleans and Mobile for export. 

The Wabash makes, effective June 15, 
rates on cottonseed oil cake, ground and 
unground, from Chicago, 11%c; St. Louis 
and rate points in Illinois, 13%c; to 
Montreal for export. 

Among the changes in domestic trans- 
portation rates on cereals and cereal 
products the Canadian Pacific files with 
the Commission a rate, effective June 12, 
on wheat, corn, and oats, carloads, from 
Owens sound, Ont., to be milled at Peter- 
boro, Ont., and product to be shipped to 
Boston and common points, 15%c. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy can- 
cels, effective June 12, through rates on 
flour in carloads from Kansas City and 
rate points to Sioux City, lowa. 

The Baltimore & Ohio road makes, ef- 
fective July 1,a rate on grain products 
in carloads from Shelby to Painesville, 
Ohio, 7c. 
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The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
makes, effective June 12, rates on corn, 
oats, rye and barley, grain screenings 
and mill refuse, carloads, from Minneap- 
olis, St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, 
Winona and La Crosse, when from be- 
yond, to New Orleans and Mobile, 21%c. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
announces rates, effective June 19, on 
oatmeal in carloads from Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, to Omaha, 8.6c; from Fort Dodge, 
when from beyond, to Kansas City and 
rate points, 12%c. 

The Chicago, Great Western announ- 
ces, effective June 15, rates on oil cake 
and meal from Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Minnesota Transfer and Red Wing, 
Minn., to stations on the road in lowa, 
ranging from 10c per 100 lbs to Fred- 
ericksburg and rate points in Iowa, 10%c 
to Kansas City and common points, and 
10%c to Omaha and common points. 

The Canadian Pacific makes, effective 
June 15, rates on grain products, car- 
loads, from Port Arthur and Fort Will- 
iam, Ont., to stations on the Boston & 
Albany road, 27c per 100 Ibs. 

The Pennsylvania road announces, ef- 
fective June 14, grain and grain prod- 
ucts rates in carloads from Buffalo to 
Clarion and Strattonville, 10c; Holden 
and Waterson, Pa., 10c. 

The Seaboard Air Line announces, ef- 
fective June 14, rates on grain and prod- 
ucts applying only on traffic from Mich- 
igan, lowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mis- 
sourl, Indiana and I\inois, from steamer 
dock in Philadelphia and Baltimore, to 
Jacksonville, Fla., ranging at 10, 12% 
and 20c on the different grades. 

The Illinois Central road makes, effec- 
tive June 14, rates on grain products 
from Decatur, Ill., to Madison, Wis., and 
rate points, 10c per 100 lbs, with mini- 
mum weights, 30,000 lbs. 

The fowa Central announces, effective 
June 20, rates on flour, grits and mill- 
stuffs, carloads, from Bloomington, De- 
catur and Springfield, Ill., to Minneapo- 
lis, St. Paul and Minnesota Transfer, 
ld4c; minimum weights, 40,000 Ibs, and 
7‘ec, minimum weights, 24,000 lbs. 

The Kansas City Southern announces, 
effective June 17, the cancellation of the 
rates on oatmeal in calroads from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to Fort Smith, Ark. 

The Illinois Central makes, effective 


June 14, wheat rates, carloads, Chicago 
to Highlands and Pocahontas, IIl]., 7c. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
makes, effective June 15, rates on eleva- 
tor dust and oat clips, carloads, from 
Buffalo to Peoria, III., 13%c. 

The Northern Pacific tiles an order, 
effective June 15, cancelling rates on 
flour from Royalton, Minn., and Fargo 
and Oakes, N. D., to California points. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie road makes combination rates of 
58c per 100 Ibs, on grain and grain prod- 
ucts from Minneapolis, St. Paul and Min- 
nesota Transfer, Duluth and Superior, 
to Strathcona and Edmondton, Canada. 


ARTHUR J. DODGE. 





WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The attached table gives the flour out- 
put at milling centers for two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

May 30 Junel 
May 29 May 22 1908 1907 








Minneapolis...... 265,935 268,670 248,170 281,715 
Duluth-Superior.. 13,640 9,580 7,830 16,630 
Milwaukee ....... 23,700 27,860 15,900 31,500 

Totals.......... 303,275 306,110 271,900 329,845 
47 outside mills*.. 99,165 ....... DD .: cnacees 
Aggregate spring. 403,440 ....... , 3” ere 
eee 6,750 6,600 14,500 15,500 
St. Louist........ 27,400 23,600 33,400 _ 26,000 
Indianapolis...... 5,855 9,485 4,917 1,550 
"ee 15,700 14,500 8,350 10,000 
CRIED os an cccces 20,000 18,250 8,600 18,200 
Kansas City...... 27,300 27,200 47,908 25,485 
Kansas City}..... 22,652 33,304 51,869 51,570 
We saucbeencks 13,000 12,500 8,000 14,500 
Cleveland ........ 4,100 4,300 6,000 6,600 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, capacity 34,450 bbls. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri river and Kan- 
sas mills outside of Kansas City. 


Foreign Exchange 
Foreign exchange at Minneapolis, con- 
sisting of London 60-day documentary 
exchange per pound sterling, and guild- 


ers, three-days sight, was quoted as fol- 
lows: 


May 26....$...... @4.86 May 29..... $....@4.8574 

Ea @4.8574 May 31*..... .... RE 

. See @4.85’, Junel....... 4.86@4.864 
*Holiday 


Guilders, three-days sight, were, June 1, quoted 
at 40.31@40.35. 
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FOREIGN MARKET BY CABLE 


Flour Prices in Principal European 
Markets by Special Cable to The 
Northwestern Miller 





GLASGOW 


GLAsSGow, June 2.—The market is quiet 
but steady, with little or no variation in 
prices. Buyers are only operating from 
hand to mouth. Demand is restricted for 
spring patents, but prices are fairly 
maintained. Little business is doing in 
winter wheat flours. The following net 
c.i.f. prices, per sack of 280 lbs, are ap- 
proximate quotations asked by mills: 





Spring—First patent.......... soe SOR 8634 
OER osc.ddvccsescuvscess .-. 278 64@2* 
PI GE ccccccncccseccces -. 298 @ 

RBDARS TROUT 25.50 600% ccs toes .. 31s 6d@ 

Winter—First patent.......... as on. @ 
NN EET vats ncdescedcvens .. 298 6d@3 
per rer rer errr 28s 9d@2'5s 3d 

Canadian winter patent............. 31s) @s is 6d 
Sales ex-store, not including commission, wuld 


represent an additional cost of 94@1s per sack 





LIVERPOOL 


LIVERPOOL, June 2.—The tone ‘his 
week was quiet, the holidays having in- 
terfered with business. There is a con- 
sumptive demand only, and buyers are 
merely operating from hand to mouth. 
Mill offers and spot prices are so far 
apart that forward business is practical- 
ly impossible. The following net «.i.f. 
prices, per sack of 280 Ibs, are approxi- 
mate quotations asked by mills: 


Minnesota first patent .............. 32s 6da@ 6d 
Minnesota second patent............ 31s 6d@‘)2s 6d 
Canadian spring patent.............. 32s 6d@ 6d 
Winteer Gems DOGGIE. 6 6e.5escecccescsss 33s @ 

Winter extra fancy..............0.. 30s 6d@ 6d 
Kansas patent ............ eccccce 328 6d@i3s 6d 





Sales ex-store, not including commission, «ld 
represent an additional cost of 9d@1s per sac} 





LONDON 


LONDON, June 2.— Without showing any 
activity the market has been firm at 
hardening prices. The market is via 
holiday character, and business is so 
small that prices must be regarded as 
nominal. The following c.i.f. prices, per 
sack of 280 Ibs, are approximate quota- 
tions asked by mills: 


Minnesota first patent... o 348 6d Bass 











Minnesota second paten 33s @ 
Minnesota first clear.. aie 
Minnesota low grade...............- 2s Ga tid 
Kansas patent..........0e.seeeeeeeee 348 GG 
WOE inc dc aecdueassraesctad be 49s @5is fd 
Canadian spring patents............ 34s 6d@ 
Town households, ex-mill........... ....-- @'i4s 
Red dog PTETUTETUTLIE LTTE 21s 6da@22s bd 
Ws Rs cauis ce Geka Auta tweed. opie bein ee £4 15s 


Sales ex-store, not including commission, would 
represent an additional cost of 9d@1s per sa: 


AMSTERDAM 
AMSTERDAM, June 2,— Without display- 
ing any activity the market has been !irm 
at hardening prices. Flour is a drageing 
sale. Home-milled and German flour is 


being bought to the exclusion of Ameri- 
can. *Holland terms, per 100 kilos 1M 
Ibs): 


Minnesota first patent.......... ....-. @17.25 florins 
Minnesota second patent....... ..... @15.75 ins 
PRUNE co ducecsscnskceboes deen ér 600 @i4.25 "1 8 
Canes Te OER. 8. oc vccedeesn vases @11.75 3 s 
Kansas patent, new crop....... ..--- @16.(\ 8 


*‘Holland” terms mean 2 per cent. com 
and 1 per cent. discount on 3 days’ sight dr 


World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s grain shipments for the wvck 
are shown below in bushels: 








WHEAT 
May 29 May 22 
FT ROPE C OCTET 3,448,000 2,112,000 3 
Doh oxnccawaess 4,296,000 3,784,000 1 
pO 1,000,000 824,000 
pS a ee 1,583,000 568,000 
Argentina........... 1,776,000 1,360,000 2,- 
PEN a x's cha nenne 200,000 784,000 
WEE ss cesceeces 80,000 216,000 
a 12.384,000 9,648,000 7. 
CMa osc ce cweands 4,234,000 4,706,000 4," 
ON PASSAGE 
WR on cs dap ne 44,818,000 43,560,000 41 
Increase po YS Pee : 
Corn . 18,208,000 17,250,000 16 
Increase - 





950,000 
Primary Receipts 

Receipts of wheat, corn and oats at ‘1° 
points named were as below for the we’* 
ended Saturday, in bushels: 
Wheat Corn re ats 


CE. iccocecsenne 131,000 3,188,000 2,4 
Milwaukee........... 151,400 41,800 147,000 
Minneapolis .......... 991,720 140,480 = 15°10" 
SE Ay 2.08 
A ee 47,070 407,885 22,70" 
TolsSd.5 206. ccs cence 20,000 = 131,100 18,199 
Detroit...........++.- 8,100 52,109 207 
Kansas City.......... 92,350 262,900 pope 
POUUEE caxstontcsences 2,000 388,641 satel 


+» 1,513,538 4,612,915 3, 
+. 1,485,260 2,134,201 2.5 
2,218,953 3,641,612 2,3 
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June 2, 1909 


THE PILLSBURY MILLS 


Brayton Ives of New York Reported 
to be Seeking Lease of Plants 
at Minneapolis 


News comes from New York that Bray- 
ton Ives, president of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., New York City, has entered in- 
to competition for the Pillsbury mills at 
Minneapolis. As the head of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., he controls +The North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co. whose 
mills are in Minneapolis. 

He recently returned from Europe, and 
is understood to have made overtures to 
the British shareholders and debenture 
holders for the mills. 

He is said to have proposed paying 
double the rental for the mills that the 
leasing company had offered to pay un- 
der the plan of reorganization practically 
accepted for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. 

Under the plan of reorganization, all 
but jormally ratified, the Pillsbury-Wash- 
burn Flour Mills Co. was to receive $100,- 
000 yearly rental and in addition half of 
all net profits made by the operating or 
leasing company over and above $150,000. 

Coming at this time, the movement of 
Mr. ives, if well founded, can hardly be 
regarded as other than unfortunate, as it 
tends to complicate and hinder reorgan- 
ization of the Pillsbury company. 

The matter is likely to come before the 
meeting of debenture holders in London 
to-day (June 2), and their action will 
have a most important bearing on the 
situation. 

The British shareholders are to holda 
meeting in London next Monday. 


REJECT IVES OFFER 
Debenture Holders Pillsbury Company Ratify 
Plan of Reorganization 


Lonpon, June 2.—(Special Cable)—At 
meeting of the debenture holders of the 
Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., here to-day, resolutions were unani- 
mously passed sanctioning certain modi- 
fications in original plan of reorganiza- 
tion and scheme is now finally accepted 
and settled. 

It developed that an offer had recently 
been received from a large milling com- 
pany, understood to be Standard Milling 
Co., of New York, to lease the Pillsbury 
mills at $100,000 rent over and above the 
rent offered by the leasing company to 
be formed under the plan of reorganiza- 
tion. The offer was emphatically de- 
clined by debenture holders. They re- 
fused to even consider the matter. De- 
benture holders expressed satisfaction 
at outcome of the reorganization plan 


already formulated. 
C. F. G. RAIKES. 


MISSOURI MILL BURNS 


_ HIGGINSVILLE, Mo., June 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Eagle Mill & Elevator 
Co.’s mill at Higginsville, Mo., has been 
destroyed by fire. Loss $40,000, insurance 
$30,000. 

A. J. SMITH. 


BLEACHED FLOUR 
A letter was received this past week 
by Russell C. Johnson, chairman of the 
flour committee of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange, which makes clear a 
number of points covering various things 
about which the trade has been in doubt. 
The letter was from Secretary Wilson. 
The chief question was whether or not, 
flour manufactured up to June 9, the date 
on which the decision is to take effect, 
could thereafter be transported from one 
state to another. Many of the members 
of the flour trade believed they would be 
Permitted to ship flour held for weeks 
or months, but the department holds 
that flour not actually in transit by the 
day in question, must be consumed with- 
1n the state of manufacture. — 
The questions asked and the answers 
were as follows: 
ps May artificially bleached flour, manu- 
peep price to June 9, 1909, be legally 
9, ‘soto ed to another state after June 
et ae ie, you should refer to the 
§ r i j i- 
mse No foo of food inspection deci 
Ml. rieat ‘ flour be artificially 
e e 
June 9 iseen state of New York aiter 
3 ‘Yes, so far as the national food law is 
concerned, provided it is not sold outside 
the State in which it is bleached.” 
pes 7: artificially bleached flour milled in 
os, er state, but on hand in New York, 
cme 9, 1909, exempt from penalty?” 
Ba ith respect to this question you are 
orred to food inspection decision No. 
the’ ast Paragraph, in which it is stated 
at no action will be brought by the de- 
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partment on flour which has been 
bleached and which has been shipped in 
interstate commerce prior to June 9, 
909 


‘*Can such flours be legitimately sold 
after June 9, 1909?”’ 

Answer, ‘'This is answered 
question 3.”’ ; 

‘tMay artificially bleached flours, on 
hand in New York, on June 9, 1909, be 
transported to another state?”’ 

Answer.—‘'This is answered in the 
last paragraph of Food Inspection deci- 
sion No. 100 by inference that the depart- 
ment will begin prosecution for the ship- 
ment in interstate commerce subsequent 
to June 9, 1909.’’ 

‘May artificially bleached flour milled 
in this or any other state after June 9, 
1909, be exported?”’ 

Answer.—'‘'You are referred to section 
2 of the food and drugs act, found at the 
end of circular No. 21, which covers the 
conditions under which bleached flour 
may be exported.’’ ; 


THE GROWING WHEAT 


Reports as to Conditions of the Spring 
and Winter Wheat Fields by 
Members of Northwest- 
ern Miller Staff 


under 


Kansas 


KANSAS CITY, June 1.—Light and scat- 
tering showers have fallen in Kansas. 
Wheat generally maintains its condition. 


R. E. STERLING. 
Missouri 
St. Louis, June 1.— (Special Telegram) 
—Winter wheat is thriving under most 
favorable conditions. No. 2 red sold at 
$1.62 to-day. THOMAS M. STERLING. 


Oklahoma 


OKLAHOMA CITY, June 1.—The growing 
wheat is doing nicely and has plenty of 
moisture. The harvest will begin about 
June 15 and the yield promises a good 
quality. GEROME V. TOPPING. 


Canadian Northwest 


WINNIPEG, June 1.— (Special Telegram) 
—Wheat is three to five inches high and 
the weather is ideal for growth. Men 
travelling over the country predict a big 
crop. Saturday’s and Sunday’s rains 
were a great help. Coarse grain seeding 
is nearly finished. 

R. W. MoRRISON. 


Northwestern Crops 


The weather in the Northwest has been 
cool, cloudy and somewhat showery dur- 
ing the last week. Wheat and other 
growing grains have seemingly thrived. 
‘The outlook for the wheat crop generally 
is favorable. However, bright, sunny 
weather is needed to make conditions 
ideal. 

OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 
Large Attendance at Convention of the Nation- 
al Fraternity at Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, June 1.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Fraternity of Operative Mill- 
ers of America began its annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Pfister yesterday. 
About 300 members were in attendance. 
More are expected. With a reception of 
the delegates at the Pfister hotel, the 
day was given over to routine business 
and the appointment of committees. 

To-day’s session opened with an ad- 
dress of welcome by William George 
Bruce and F, A. Cannon, Mayor Rose be- 
ing absent from the city. O. M. Friend 
responded for the millers. 

President George H. Lewis addressed 
the meeting, after which the reports of 
the secretary and of the treasurer were 
heard. The president then appointed 
several committees. S. Thruston Bal- 
lard, of Louisville, Ky., was scheduled 
for an address, but owing to the death of 
his son, was unable to attend the con- 
vention. H. M. Allen was to give an ad- 
dress on ‘'Co-operation between Miller 
and Mill Owner,”’ but word was received 
that be would not be here until Thurs- 
day. 
President Lewis called on O. M. Friend 
and C. E. Andrews to give short talks on 
the relationship of the proprietor and 
the head miller. The convention then 
adjourned until Wednesday. 


H. N. WILSON. 


To Improve Ohio Grain Crops 

Five years ago Ohio was the poorest 
corn state in the Union; the moisture 
test on corn grown in the state at that 
time was 22 to 30 per cent. and the corn 
was too perishable to carry to any other 
part of the United States. A campaign 
for improvement was instigated by E. H. 


Culver, the chief grain inspector at To- 
ledo, Ohio, and was taken up and fur- 
thered by the agricultural schools of the 
state. The state was practically re- 
planted with clarage and yellow dent 
varieties, both 90-day corns. The result 
is that Ohio grows more corn to the acre 
to-day than any other state, having’ a 38.8 
bus average, with a condition of grade of 
93 per cent. Last year on Oct.1 No. 2 
yellow could be had at any of the sta- 
tions north of Columbus, running from 
14.8 to 15.2 in percentage, and fit to carry 
around the world. 

Mr. Culver is now working to bring 
about a like improvement in the wheat 
of the state by introducing Mediterra- 
nean and Lancaster wheats, which are 
harder and stronger. This takes about 
a peck less per bushel to make a barrel 
of flour. This wheat is now being grown 
in Southern New York, in Northern 
Pennsylvania, particularly in the Dutch 
settlements. It runs 26 to 35 bus to the 
acre. 


PURCHASE A MILL 


H. C. Stebbins and J. L. Record Buy a 
Controlling Interest in the 1,200- 
Bbi Mill of the Red Wing 
Milling Company 


H.C. Stebbins and J. L. Record, prin- 
cipals in the Montevideo (Minn.) Roller 
Mill Co., on June 1 completed the pur- 
chase of a controlling interest inthe Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. By the change, 
Mr. Stebbins becomes president of the 
company and will direct its manage- 
ment. The Montevideo mill burned about 
two months ago. 

The Red Wing Milling Co. has a fine 
mill of 1,200-bbIis. It is a brick building, 
and the equipment is comparatively new. 
Red Wing is deemed to be very favorably 
located for milling. The mills there can 
draw wheat from Minneapolis and mill 
on transit rates. The company is capi- 
talized a $100,000. 

The old officers of the company were 
Tams Bixby, president; C. F. Hjerm- 
stad, treasurer, and R. L. Thomson, sec- 
retary and manager; R. W. Jones, sales 
manager. Mr. Stebbins succeeds Mr. 
Bixby. 

J. L. Record, who is associated with 
Mr. Stebbins, is a principal in the Min- 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

Corn Products Co, 

The annual report of the Corn Products 
Refining Co. for the year ended Feb. 28, 
1909, shows that the profits from opera- 
tions were $3,684,465, compared with $3,- 
556,235 for the preceding year. After al- 
lowing for all charges, taxes and re- 
serves, there was a balance of $2,818,613 
available for dividends. That is equal to 
7 per cent. on $29,817,600 preferred stock, 
and 1.47 per cent. on the $49,753,600 of 
common stock outstanding. 

Dividends amounting to 5 per cent. 
were paid on the preferred stock during 
the year, and after allowing $347,411 for 
maintenance, the year’s surplus stood 
$971,202, and the total surplus $4,890,470. 

A Chicago dispatch says that regard- 
less of the earning power disclosed by 
the annual report the largest interests 
in the Corn Products Refining Co. are 
opposed to paying off the back dividends 
on the preferred stock at this time. They 
believe the company should conserve its 
resources pending a definite decision 
bearing upon the expansion of the plants 
now under consideration. 


Bleached Flour in Indiana 


The following circular letter has been 
issued by the Indiana state food and 
drug commissioper: 

The controversy over the bleaching of 
flour by nitrogen peroxide has finally 
been settled by food inspection decision 
No. 100, issued by James Wilson, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the manufacture 
and sale of bleached flour in the District 
of Columbia and the territories and its 
transportation for sale in interstate or 
foreign commerce, prohibited after June 
9, 1 

The Indiana Food Law contains the 
same provisions applying to bleached 
flour as the federal food law. According 
to an order of the State Board of Health 
issued April 9, 1909, you are hereby ad- 
vised that the sale of flour bleached with 
the oxides of nitrogen is a violation of 
the law and that such sale will be con- 
tested on and after June 9, 1909, except 
in cases where the barrel, bag, sack or 
other receptacle have on its head or side 
as part of the principal label the words 
‘tbleached flour,’’ in plain black Gothic 
letters, at least one inch in height. 


Cracker Bakers Change Name 


At Minneapolis, the Works Biscuit 
Co. will hereafter do business under the 
name of the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. It 
means no change in management, as J. 
L. Loose, J. 8. Loose and John H. Wiles 
have been the principal owners of the 
Works Biscuit Co. for some time. 
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MEET IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Millers’ National Federation Likely , 
to Hold Its Next Mass Conven- 
tion in Minneapolis 


Vice President Baldwin, in inviting 
the Millers National Federation to meet 
in Minneapolis next year, did so with 
the full endorsement of Minneapolis 
millers. Members of the Federation, 
when broached on the subject, manifest- 
ed a desire to accept the invitation. 

Aside from being an attractive city, 
Minneapolis will next year have two new 
hotels and possess accommodations with 
which to entertain the millers in a befit- 
ting manner. Local millers and interests 
can be depended upon to enthusiastical- 
ly co-operate. 

Many millers in other territory feel 
that a convention in Minneapolis will do 
much to arouse interest and enthusiasm 
in the Federation and its important 
work, and they therefore expect material 
results to come from a meeting in the 
city of mills. 

This all taken into consideration, there 
seems to be no doubt as to what action 
will be taken by the Federation direc- 
tors when the time comes for them to 
designate the city in which the next 
mass convention shall be held. 





SAN FRANCISCO FIRE 


Loss of 250 Tons of Barley Practically Exhausts 
the Supply in California 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 1.— (Special Tele- 
gram )—Fire starting in the grader of the 
docks of the Nevada Warehouse & Dock 
Co. at Port Costa on Monday afternoon 
destroyed the docks, 250 tons of barley, 
four loaded freight cars of lumber, and a 
small quantity of hops. No wheat or 
flour were in the warehouses at the time 
of the fire. 300 tons of barley were taken 
from the docks on the day preceding the 
fire for shipment to Seattle. 

The loss on the two docks, 400 feet of 
wharf and the offices of the company, 
will amount to about $600,000, with only 
$29,000 insurance. The wharves and 
buildings were owned by James L. Flood 
and Clarence Mackay and were managed 
by the Nevada Warehouse & Dock Co., 
of which John Rosenfeld’s Sons Co., of 
this city, were the principal proprietors. 

The barley consumed was fully insured 
in the Scottish Union. The docks were 
built in 1884, with a capacity for 100,000 
tons of wheat. Later they were remod- 
elled to hold 70,000 tons. Had the fire oc- 
curred acouple of weeks later they would 
have been filled to their capacity with 
the new crop of barley which has now 
been harvested. As it is, the supply of 
barley in the stateis practically exhaust- 
ed, only 1,300 tons remaining at Port 
Costa, which is the shipping center of 
the state for the export trade. 


W. H. HOUSTON. 


THE MILLFEED MARKET 


The Latest Quotations on Millfeeds— 
Reported from the Various 
Markets 


MINNEAPOLIS, June 1. — Following 
are prices of feeds to-day in the markets- 
named, prompt shipment unless other- 
wise specified: 


IN BOSTON 

Minneapolis products— Ton 
Mixed feed, June, 100-lb sacks........ | ae @30 00 
Bran, 200-lb sacks ............-- eaaae Saeate @27.75 
Standard middlings, 20U-lb sacks.....  ..... @28.00 
WEG GON TOO GMONB. ccevccccccccvess c0ee @382.75 
I NEE, a vee shaeedenduse coved @28.40 
Hominy feed, 100-lb sacks ............ sees. @31.25 

e IN KANSAS CITY 

Kansas City products— Ton 
eee BON MO Siic a gsncs6e00sos Re @26.00 
Shorts, 100-lb sacks, brown...........  ..... @27.20 
Shorts, 100-lb sacks, gray..........02. sees @27.20 
PR TN, NPE ROE cicccccccccace ccecs @26.40 

IN ST, LOUIS 

St. Louis products— Ton 
Breit, LOST GREEE, 6 occ vccccccsccccsece Oo can @27 00 
No. 1 middlings, 100-lb sacks..........  ..... @28 00 
Fancy white middlings, 100-lb sacks.. ..... @29.40 
Mixed feed, 100-lb sacks..........-22+ «+++: @27.#0 
Hard wheat bran, 100-lb sacks........  ..... @26.80 
Hard wheat mixed feed, 100-lb sacks.. . @27.60 
Fine white hominy feed, 100-lb sacks. ..... @27.50 
Old Process oil meal, 100-lb sacks.... ..... @32.00 


IN MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee products— 
ee, DRT GND Fo vc acc ccceesnscices 
Standard middlings, 200-lb sacks..... 
Flour middlings, 100-lb sacks... ae 
Red dog, 140-lb sacks... 
Low grade, 140-lb jute.. 
Rye feed, 200-lb sacks............. 
Old Process oil meal, 100-lb sacks. 
No. 1 sereenings, bulk............ iy 
No. 1 screenings, 100-lb sacks......... 

IN DULUTH 
Duluth products— 
Wired TEOe MOOG saa ac di labiverdccecs 
Standard middlings, 100-lb sacks..... 
Country mill middlings, 100-lb sacks.. 
Flour middlings, 100-lb sacks......... 
Country mixed feed, 100-lb sacks..... 
Red dog, 100-Ib sacks..........-++00+- 
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MINNEAPOLIS, TUESDAY, JUNE 1, 1909 


The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 2,735 bbIs. The quantity turned 
out (week of May 29) was 265,935 bbls, 
against 248,170 in 1908 and 281,715 in 1907. 
To-ddy, only about sixty per cent of 
the capacity is in operation. There- 
fore the week’s output promises to be 
considerably reduced. For the corre- 
sponding week in 1908, it was 231,620 
bbls. 

Flour trade last week was restricted 
and comparatively small in volume. 
This was the case with both city and 
outside mills. Usually sales were con- 
siderably smaller than the output. 

Buyers, with new crop futures much 
lower than spot wheat is commanding, 
see no object in taking more flour than 
they can scrape along with, and this 
makes light business for the mills. Some 
millers now fear no change for the bet- 
ter will occur on this crop. However, 
if there is none, the trade promises to 
enter on the new crop with abnormally 
small supplies. 

Complaints are heard of very low 
prices being made, especially by the big 
milling companies. 

Export trade seems to have dried up. 
Nothing doing in any grade. Importers 
occasionally seek to buy on the basis of 
new-crop futures, but millers reject such 
advances. Inthe northwest, clears are 
scarce; and at the prices asked for them, 
there is opportunity for little business. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patents a range of $6.35 
(26.45 per, 196 Ibs, in wood. 

While the demand for millfeed is light, 
the output also is light and prices are 
firm. Little inquiry, either east or west. 
Lower values are looked for as soon as 
mills have filled current contracts. 
Mixed car trade is taking a good propor- 
tion of the current output. 


Of the 23 Minneapolis mills, the fol- 
lowing 12 were in operation Tuesday: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
mill. 

Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., A, 
$ and Palisade mills 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.'s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and F mills, 


REPORTS OF INTERIOR MILLS 


Special reports of forty-seven outside 
mills (outside of Minneapolis and Du- 
luth), with a total capacity of 34,450 bbls, 
show thatin the week ending May 29, 
they made 99,165 bbls of flour (represent- 
ing 446,000 bus of wheat), against 97,265 
bbls in 1908, 


TRADE WITH OUTSIDE MILLS 


The attached excerpts from confiden- 
tial reports best reflect conditions with 
‘toutside mills’’: 

Very dull week. No foreign. Feed 
dull and somewhat lower.....Flour very 
poor. No export. Feed lower, to sell. 
....Flour fair. Shipping directions sat- 
isfactory for heavy running. No export. 
Millfeed lower with easier undertone. 
....Domestic trade very dull. Millfeed 
demand a trifle easier; prices 25(@50c low- 
See Home trade unchanged. Buyers 
taking only enough flour to keep going. 
Fair feed demand; prices unchanged..... 
Flour buyers think prices too high. No 
foreign. Feed very good.....Shut down 
for lack of grain; do not expect to do 
much until new crop.....Flour exceed- 
ingly quiet. Feed very fine..... Home 
flour trade quiet; urgent demand east 
for quick shipment. No export. Feed 
less active.....Flour very good. Local 
feed demand has fallen off. Eastern 
prices easier. 


CROPS IN THE NORTHWEST 

The Van Dusen-Harrington Co., under 
date of May 28, says: There is very lit- 
tle grain left in farmers’ hands in Min- 
nesota and North and South Dakota. 
None of our correspondents estimate it 
as high as 5 per cent.,—of any kind. 

Further inquiry confirms our previ- 
ous estimate of 5 or 6 per cent. increase 
in wheat acreage in innesota and the 
Dakotas. 


. CLARK % 
NORTHWESTERN - EDITOR 
U8-S2-GU-STREET | 
MINNEAPOLIS-MINN- U.S.A. 
wa CABLE-ADDRESS - PALMKING 








It is too early to say what the flaxseed 
acreage will be, but there is every pros- 
pect of an increase in South Dakota, a 
small decrease in Minnesota and about 
the same acreage as last year in North 
Dakota. 

The barley acreage has been increased 
from 5 to 10 per cent. over the three 
states. 

There is very little change in the oats 
acreage from last year. If any difference, 
it/is a smal] increase. 

Corn planting is well under way and 





Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,197,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts (Jess shipments) were 441,000 
bus, against 520,000 in 1908. 


ELEVATOR FIRES 

'wo elevators at Sutherland, Iowa, 
owned by Thompson & Obristopher and 
the Farmers Grain & Supply Co., burned 
May 28, with contents. Loss estimated 
at $25,000; insurance, $12,000. 

NEW MILL AT WILLISTON, N. D. 

The Rugby (N. D.) Milling Co. has 
contracted with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., through James Pye, Minneapolis, 
for machinery to equip a 150-bb! mill at 
Williston, N. D. The building is now 
under construction. The mill will be 
operated under the name of the Williston 

illing Co. C. W. Jennison, of Rugby, 

. D., and William Miller and‘F. O. 
Frank, of Minneapolis, are the principals. 


NEW SOUTH DAKOTA MILL 

The recently organized Britton (S. D.) 
Milling Co. last week awarded a contract 
for machinery for a 150-bb! mill and a 
steam power plant, tothe Allis-Chalmers 
Co. E. T. Bauer, Minneapolis agent, se- 
cured the order. 

The company has incorporated with 
$50,000 capital stock. J. F. Bockler is 


WILLIAM G. CROCKER 


Manager Feed Department, Washburn-Crosby Co; Chairman of Committee 
on Uniform Feedingstuffs Law, Millers’ National Federation. 


the acreage will be increased over last 
season, 

Growing crops are looking very well, 
except in parts of the country where 
soil is light. Some fields suffered by a 
high wind about three weeks ago and it 
looks as though the stand would be thin. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth for the week ended Saturday were 
in bushels (hundreds omitted): —1y store— 

1909 1908 1907 1909 1908 


Minneapolis ....... 923 738 1,847 8,056 3,844 
URED wesecsavccce 57 237 77 5,004 3,796 
Tetaecesccccene 980 975 2,324 13,060 7,640 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts ef wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1908, to May 29, 
1909, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels: 





1908-9 1907-8 
ECCT EA 72,376,760 58,269,295 
iadccsinsbenesinaswns 48,416,655 39,620,109 
SUD ctons wastuatennabee 120,793,415 7,889,404 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis wheat stocks decreased 
175,000 bus in the first three days of this 
week, 

Moderate wheat deliveries by farmers 
are reported at interior points in the 
northwest. 





resident; C. F. Ruh, vice-president; G. 
. Baker, secretary and G. A. Elsom, 
treasurer. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


George E. Bennett has been appointed 
assistant local manager for Dwight M. 
Baldwin, Jr., at Moorhead, Minn. 

The Wells (Minn.) Flour Mill Co. has 
filed for registration as a trade-mark for 
wheat flour, the name ‘' Betsy Ross.’’ 

Christopher Borgerding of the Belgrade 
(Minn.) Flour Mill Co. bas applied for 
membership in the Minneapolis Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

While the purchase of the 1,200 bbl 
Minnesota mill, to which reference was 
made last week, has not been effected, 
negotiations are in progress. 

W. B. Sheardown, vice-president of the 
Standard Milling Co., New York, intends 
to go to Europe this month, in the inter- 
est of the Standard Milling Co. and its 
auxiliary companies. 

Amos Dudley Seward died last week 
at Ventura, Cal., at the advanced age of 
94 years. He settled in Mankato, Minn., 
in 1855, where he operated a flour mill. 
His widow and four sons survive him. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce has filed a mortgage for $200,000, 
to cover its recent bond issue. The 
bonds were floated to pay for the twelve- 
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story annex to its building, now under 
construction. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce is endeavoring to secure better 
receiving and dispatching service from 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. The 
tickers in use at Minneapolis are said to 
be old and out of date. 

A common basis on which flour is be- 
ing sold by mills at interior points in 
Minnesota, in straight or mixed car lots, 
is: patent, $6.60(@6.70 per bbl, in 98 and 
49 1b sacks; straight, $6.40@6.50; clear, 
$6.60@6.70. For lots of less than one car, 
20c per bbl is usually added. 

The Amenia and National elevators at 
Langdon, N. D., were among the build- 
ings wrecked by a tornado, May 31. ‘he 
National, which had a capacity of 50,000 
bus, was lifted across two railroad 
tracks and turned upside down. Poth 
buildings are total losses. 

E. E. Dawson of the Boston flour ‘irm 
of Dawson & Perkins, was in Minne:po- 
lis on Saturday. F. E. Perkins, the 


junior partner in this firm, was at one 


time sales manager of The Northwesi«rn 
Consolidated Milling Co. at Minneapv lis. 
J. H. Knowles, Boston, was also her». 

Prof. Harry Snyder has called a ni-et- 
ing of representatives of local mil!s, to 
be held to-morrow, to canvass the mi ter 
of providing for the testing of flour cur- 
ing the convention of the National! A-so- 
ciation of Master Bakers in Minnea) lis 
in August. 

The daily papers have given promi- 
nence to profits alleged to have en 
made by Winneagolie men in the Pz ‘ten 
May wheat deal. While local specul:. ors 
may have figured in the bull campa'zn, 
and realized liberal profits, the staten -nt 
that a milling company or individ als 
connected with it, was a party to ‘he 
deal, is without foundation. 

The American Printer devotes n- 
siderable attention and space to a |sro- 
chure, descriptive of the First National 
bank of Winona, Minn., written ind 
prepared by OC. H. Garvin. Mr. Garvin, 
who is manager of the Bay State Milling 


Co., is one of the officers of this bank. 
He is a man who is very clever with 
the pen, and withal appreciates good 


advertising literature. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

J.8S. Johnson, of Badger, Minn., is now 
in charge of the mill at Climax, Minn. 

William Dunnell, of the Minot (N. D. 
Flour Mill Co., is credited with planning 
the erection of a mill at Williston, N. D. 

The Dickinson (N. D.) Roller Milling 
Co. has contracted for machinery to in- 
crease the capacity of its mill from 5) to 
100 bbls. 

Among those nage way, the operative 
millers’ convention in ilwaukee this 
week will be A. W. Strong, George or- 
mack and Philip Kraft, Minneapolis; 
John Siegel, New Ulm, and J. K. Howie, 
Winona. 

The Minneapolis Steel & Machinery 


Cu. has arranged to handle the (hio 
Motor Co.’s gas and gasolene engines. 
Since these engines are made in smuiler 


sizes than the Muenzel gas engine, here- 
tofore put out by the company, their «ost 


and installation is much lower. ‘hey 
are of 4to 50 h-p. The fact that the \lin- 
neapolis Steel & Machinery Co. es 


this engine the benefit of its nam« ill 
be a strong recommendation for it. 


CEREALS AND FEED 

Screenings are quiet. Mills are d- 
ing prices firm. 

Rye flour and corn meal are quiet, but 
unchanged in price. 

Mixed feed at Boston is quoted at §/5.50 
(@30.50 per ton in 100 lb sacks. 

Cracked corn and ground feed ar € 
per ton lower than last Tuesday. 

Minneapolis oats stocks last we 
creased 77,000 bus and barley, 13,000 

Compared with last Tuesday, b: is 
25@50c per ton lower. Flour midd!: 2s 
and red dog are 50c higher. 

John G. Geraghty, manager of Cha)in 
& Co., Minneapolis, is expected bh 
from Virginia Hot Springs on Weds 
day. 

The news that the republicans i! 
United States Senate at Washingto: 
stead of decreasing the duty on ba’ °y 
had raised it 30c per bu, was very Pp! '* 
ing to the Minneapolis maltsters. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHT* 


Forty-seven ‘toutside mills’ last woek 
shipped 1,695 bbls of flour to for: zn 
countries, against 2,165 in 1908. 

The North Dakota Railroad Com!:!5- 
sion will meet at La Moure, June 1. ‘° 
investigate the alleged discriminatic” !" 
rates on grain from points in southeast 
ern North Dakota, to termina) markets. 

The hearing in the case of Northwest 
ern millers against the various railroads, 
before the Interstate Commerce (0: 
mission, will come up in Washington 09 

(Continued on page 552.) 
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CHICAGO, ILL., MAy 31, 1909 








The output of the Chicago mills for the 
week ending Saturday was 20,000 bbls as 
compared with 18,250 the week before, 
4,500 in 1908, 18,200 in 1907 and 18,500 in 
1906. 

Flour buyers generally became quite 
indifferent during the closing days of 
the week, and month; many of them an- 
ticipating something of a let-down in 
prices when the so-called May deal in 
wheat is entirely out of the way. The 
near approach of the new harvest, too, 
had something to do with this state of 
mind. 

While the policy of holding off prevailed 
to a large extent there were enough ex- 
ceptions to make the situation interest- 
ing for the millers and to cause higher 
prices to be established in many grades 
of flour. When buyers found they must 
have supplies, even ona limited scale, 
they were confronted by very stiff prices 
and had to meet the advance figures of 
the millers and brokers to get what they 
needed. 

There was an advance early in the 
week in the prices of leading Minneapo- 
lis brands to the retail trade, quotations 
being from $7/@7.30. Minnesota patents, 
jute, were quoted 25c higher. Local 
millers report sales of Kansas patents at 
about the same prices as obtained for the 
spring wheat flour ranging from $5.90@ 
6.15, 


In some instances clears were blended 
with higher grade flours to make what 
the trade would accept as a low patent 
inorder to make prices acceptable to 
consumers. A brokerage firm which 
handles considerable western flour had 
offers of Kansas new wheat patents, 
July to August shipments, at $5.00@5.25 
jute Chicago. 

The foreign flour trade is not seriously 
considered at this time. Exporters stat- 
ed that they were not even exchanging 
cables with foreign buyers as there was 
no chance for sales. 

Millfeeds were in moderate demand 
and while some were asking former 
prices the quotations generally were at 
a decline from the week previous as 
pastures are greatly improved and mills 
generally are well sold ahead for June. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


There were many unusual kinks in the 
speculative wheat trade. Early in the 
week shorts in May contracts were ac- 
tive and the price was advanced to $1.35%4 
at high point with the sales by the Pat- 
ten house about 500,000 bus a day to meet 
the wants of the buyers for that month. 
For the last half of the week there was 
little attempt to cover May wheat and 
the price rested between $1.32 and $1.33. 
There was a new high record established 
in July wheat ona sharp advance from 
$1.17 to 1.19% the first two days of the 
week. July sold at the same time at 
$1.12. The market later reacted to $1.16 
July and $1.08% September followed by 
a good recovery later. 

_ otatistics and foreign news cut little 
figure in the making of prices. There 
was a further decrease of 1,740,000 bus in 
the visible supply. Deducting the 14,000,- 
00 bus at northwest markets, the balance 
of the country has stocks of only 8,000,- 
000 bus. Primary receipts were exceed- 
'ngly light on most days and shipments 
from some markets were occasionally 
three times the receipts. The movement 
to Minneapolis has kept up far beyond 
expectations, with a smaller decrease in 
stocks there for the week. This fact, 
ogether with fine spring crop prospects 
and the increased area both sides of the 
international line added heaviness to the 
crenetion here. There was at the same 
ime improvement in crops over the win- 
ter wheat states. 
p Foreign countries which were threat- 
a with drouth were relieved by rains 
ry inthe week. India shipped freely. 
Altogether the bullish situation was con- 
bo erably modified. ‘he one important 
— ape for the trade here at the end of the 
eek was the Kansas harvest prospect. 


| % MANAGER # {| 
1116: ROYAL: INSURANCE-BLG, 
CHICAGO-ILL. U.S.A. 
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Some of the experts are on record as pre- 
dicting 60,000,000 bus for the state while 
others are just as confident the yield 
will be 80,000,000 bus. Definite reports 
from that state early in June will regu- 
late prices in this market. 


NOTES 


Walter C. Fleury was admitted to mem- 
bership on the Chicago Exchange at the 
regular weekly meeting of the directors. 


Handlers of rye flour report a decided 
falling off in the demand on account of 
the strike which prevailed in the east, 
ama at New York city and Brook- 
yn. 

Dispatches to Chicago houses from 
Cairo, Ill., Thursday reported wheat buy- 
ers in that section offering farmers $1 to 
1.10 per bu for their wheat in the field as it 
stands. 


Late in the week there was consider- 
able buying of new No.2 red wheat at 
Indiana and Illinois points for shipment 
by July 25. Prices for this new wheat 
ranged about lc over Chicago July price. 

After the close Friday, 700,000 bus of 
the wheat brought to Chicago from Du- 
luth was delivered on May contracts and 
it was stated that nearly half of the 
wheat received by lake had been sold to 
mills. 

Millers. and cash wheat handlers at 
Louisville, Ky., wired Chicago grain 
houses late in the week that the crop in 
Kentucky is likely to surprise everyone 
as it now looks like a larger and better 
yield than last year. 

As the end of the week approached 
and there was no indication of a squeeze 
in eleventh hour shorts in May wheat, 
the cash demand became unusually 
slack, the millers holding off in antici- 
pation of lower cash prices early in June. 

The Chicago Board of Trade delegation 
which will go to St. Louis June 5in re- 
sponse to the invitation of the Merchants 
Exchange of that city, will be in charge 
of a special committee appointed by 
President Bunnell, the members of which 
are W. H. Lake, J. C. Murray, Frederick 
A. Paddleford, James E. Bennett and 
Henry A. Rumsey. 

Reports late in the week claimed 10 to 
12 per cent in regular spring wheat acre- 
age and at the same time a possible de- 
crease of 10 to 15 per cent in the acreage 
of durum wheat;a fact which leading 
cash wheat handlers in the Chicago trade 
regard as an indication of a demand for 
the best wheat that can be raised in the 
spring wheat country. 

Early in the week there was a good 
cash wheat demand with sales of 50,000 
to 75,000 bus daily to outside milling 
points. During the last half of the week 
the demand.was sJack; the mills all ap- 
pearing to hold off for the close of May 
contracts, anticipating the let-down in 
cash prices when the so-called Patten 
deal in wheat was ended. 

Many of the delegates to the millers’ 
convention visited the Chicago Board of 
Trade during the week and those from 
the winter wheat sections of the country 
practically agreed that stocks of wheat 
and flour are the lightestin years. Many 
of the delegates from Illinois, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Ohio points expressed the 
belief that there would be little new 
wheat available until about July 10. 

Eastern delegates to the Convention 
reported greatly depleted stocks of flour 
in nearly all sea-board cities. One au- 
thority gave the supplies in New York 
city at 128,000 bbls compared with 900,000 
at this date last year. The supply in 
Boston was reported 18,000 bbls below 
normal. H. T. Lawler declared that 
New Orleans has only 32,000 bbls on hand 
or half the usual amount in storage there. 

That there was no important outstand- 
ing short interest in May wheat con- 
tracts after the covering of about 500,000 
bus daily during the first half of the 
week was shown by the way the price 
dropped back from $1.35%, the extreme 
high point, to $1.31% the day following 
under sales of afew lots of 25,009 bus each 
by the Armour Grain Co., the J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Co., and Hulburd, Warren & 
Chandler. At one time the price for May 
broke 1c under a single sale of a 10,000-bu 
lot. 


The proposition of a large number of 
grain receivers, backed by a favorable 
resolution on the part of the directors of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, to have 
grain samples from the Illinois Inspec- 
tion Bureau furnished the trade on the 
floor through the chief grain sampler’s 
office, received a black eye Wednesday. 
A ballot vote of the Exchange members 
declared by a big majority in favor of 
the method which has been employed 
for years of having the samples brought 
from the various railroads by grain re- 
ceivers’ agents who are at the same time 
members of the Exchange. 

C. H. CHALLEN. 


MILWAUKEE 


Milwaukee: millers advanced flour 
prices 20c last week, quoting choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent at 
$6.75(@6.85 in <oed, Trade is exception- 
ally light and the millers all complaining 
of dull business with buyers holding off, 
taking only what was absolutely neces- 
sary to meet immediate requirements. 
Nearly all the mills have fair stocks on 
hand and unless shipping directions 
come in more freely, some of them will 
be obliged to close down next week. 

Clear has been in good demand and 
prices have advanced with patent to 
$5.10@5.20, in jute. No difficulty was 
found in placing all the clear manufac- 
tured and the mills have sufficient load- 
ing orders on hand to last for the next 20 
days. Shipping directions on patent 
have comein exceptionally slowly and 
the flour that was ordered out was most- 
ly on old business. Most of the orders 
came in fromthe East and the middle 
states. 

Foreigners continue out of the market; 
no bids were rceeived last week. A few 
cables were sent, but there were no re- 
pada Prices are at least 2s out of 
ine. 

Kansas straight advanced 20c to $6.40 
in wood. Trade is fair. The mills were 
able to operate on half time, but ship- 
ping directions came in slowly. No for- 
eign business. 

Rye flour was up 10c, with fancy city 
brands quoted at $4.557@4.65 in wood, 
while country flour brought $4.10 for dark 
and $4.20 for white in sacks. Trade is 
light with the East and Southwest, and 
state and local business is dull. Mills 
ground what the trade required. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The local production of flour for the 
week was 23,700 bbls, against 27,360 in 
the previous week; 15,900 in 1908; 31,500 
in 1907 and 30,540 in 1906, Four out of six 
mills were in operation, grinding part 
time. The flour production for the month 
of May was 93,350 bbls, against 14,552 last 
month and 112,448 in May of 1908. 

The millfeed market sagged off 50c per 
ton, bran being the weakest commodity 
on the list. Eastern dealers dropped out 
of the market and bought only transit 
stuff held at Eastern junction points, 
which sold at a premium of 75c@$1 per 
ton over that which could be obtained 
for Western shipment. Shippers bought 
very little feed and took only what they 
had orders for. Millers were willing to 
discount the market 50c per ton for first 
half of June; this, however, was no in- 
ducement to buyers. Heavy feeds did 
not decline in sympathy with bran and 
the range between middlings and bran is 
expected to widen out at least $1 per 
ton in favor of middlings. Northwestern 
country mills were more liberal in their 
offerings, but as yet nothing has been re- 
ceived from the Southwest and no feed 
will be received until the new crop is 
ready for grinding. Most of the shippers 
are bearish and Jook for a good break in 
the general market. 

Milling wheat of the choice spring va- 
riety was in demand and millers bought 
liberally, both spot and to arrive, paying 
as high as $1.36% for No. 1 northern. 
Shippers reported a fair trade with coun- 
try millers on best grades. Velvet chaff 
and macaroni found slow sale and mill- 
ers took very little of this class of wheat. 

Car receipts of grain for the week were: 
58 wheat, 48 corn, 91 oats, 43 barlvy, 5 rye, 
and 1 flaxseed. 

NOTES 

A local grain concern in Milwaukee 
had 5000 May wheat delivered to it at 
$1.324% No. 2 hard winter which came 
from the Armour Elevator Co., Chicago. 

Arguments were heard last week in 
Madison by the Senate committee on 
manufacturers against the bill forbid- 
ding more than sixty hour work by bak- 
ery employees. Paul Stern, Joseph Pin- 
zer and Fred Neibon, of Milwaukee; T. 
D. Corcoran, Beloit; and George Wilber, 
of Janesville, spoke against the bill. 

H. N. WILSON. 

Milwaukee, May 31. 


Salt y Order of Pretzels 
The 8.0.0. P. (Salty Order of Pretzels) 
promises to figure very prominently in 
the National Bakers’ Convention in Min- 
neapolis on Aug. 24 to 28, 
Wiiliam H. Korn of Davenport, Iowa, 
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is the ‘tbig twist,’’? Chas. F. Alstadt, 
Waterloo, lowa, ‘little twist;’? E. T. 
Clissold, Chicago, ‘tmaster lyer’’; M. J. 
Mulgrew, Dubuque, Iowa, ‘tmaster salt- 
er’’; E. O. Lancaster, Flint, Mich., ‘*mas- 
ter roller’; F. H. Hohengarter, St. Louis, 
‘tmaster proofer’’; Charles Off, Keokuk, 
Iowa, ‘tmaster kneader’’; and B. J. Mc- 
Dermott, New York, ‘tmaster peeler.”’ 

A ‘'pretzel. day”’ will probably be as- 
signed, when this organization will rule 
and perform stunts which afford the bak- 
ers plenty of amusement. 


Rochester 


The mills transacted a larger volume of 
business the first part of the week, but 
it slumped off later, and became dull 
again. Friday and Saturday little seri- 
ous attempt was made to do business, 
partly owing to the proximity of the 
holiday, but chiefly to the peculiar con- 
ditions in the wheat and flour markets. 
Buyers ordered out a considerable quan- 
tity of flour, shipping directions being 
plentiful enough to keep the large mills 
running. 

New business was light, sales being 
confined to small lots,as a rule. Buyers 
had to pay $6.90 per bbl for spring pat- 
ents, Boston, with one mill selling at 
$6.85. The variation between the bid and 
asked prices was from 15c to 40c a bbl, 
and in some instances the split was even 
larger. Buyers seem to be _ straining 
every effort to make their supplies last 
over the now short intervening time 
prior to the new crop, and millers say 
they do not expect much new business 
until then. 

Considerable interest is manifested 
here in the question of new flour prices. 
The winter wheat mills have received a 
good many inquiries from eastern houses 
on the price they would ask for new win- 
ters for July-August shipment. Up to 
Saturday night nothing had been con- 
tracted for, owing to the difference in 
prices. ‘There is a general idea that the 
opening quotation ought to be about 50c 
under the present price. ‘That would 
make new winter straights $6.35/@6.50, 
which eastern buyers regard as too high. 

The trade was extremely cautious 
about buying old winters and scarcely 
anything was done with either Boston or 
New York. In the city a limited busi- 
ness was put through at $7 in wood. 
Many of the country mills have with- 
drawn and will do nothing until the new 
crop. 

Rye flour improved, the demand being 
better and higher prices being realized. 

Sales were made at $4.707@4.80 per bbl. 
New York was willing to pay from $4.70 
to $4.90 in wood for carlots whenever it 
needed the flour. 

There was no falling off in the demand 
for millfeed, all kinds selling briskly at 
high prices. Bran sold at $28 at the mill 
door tor spring, and $30 for winter. In 
Boston spring brought $30 while winter 
sold up to $31. Middlings also went bet- 
ter, especially for quick delivery, bring- 
ing $30.407@30.50 in Boston. Red dog sold 
at $347735, the outside figure for fancy. 
Everything is for quick shipment, there 
being nothing doing for future delivery. 
The market is strong on spot and dead 
on future. 

Cornmeal! feeds are in alittle better de- 
mand and prices are firmer. Most of the 
coarse feeds are selling on a cheaper 
basis and this is attracting the attention 
of the trade to them. There is not much 
doing in table cornmeal and a dull sea- 
son is expected until fall. 


THE GROWING CROPS 


Crop conditions in western New York 
are favorable. Wheat, stimulated by 





‘rains and good growing weather, made 


further progress this week. There is 
practically no locality in western New 
York which has not had ample mois- 
ture,and from now on advancement ought 
to be fairly active. Rye is doing just as 
well as wheat, and a good cropis expect- 
ed. According to reports, there has been 
little abandoned acreage in either this 
state or Pennsylvania. The planting sea- 
son for oats was late and the crop is 
backward, but it is expected to recover 
lost ground. 
NOTES 


C. F. Dyer has opened a flour and feed 
store in Shamokin, N. Y. 

C. B. Wilson is now engaged in the 
feed business in Cuba, N. 

Charles Kennedy, of Buffalo, was acall- 
er among the trade this week. 

Charles E. Angle, of the Moseley & 
Motley Milling Co.,is expected home 
next week. 

The Onondaga Grain Co., recently in- 
corporated at $10,000, has begun business 
in Syracuse, N. Y 

Edward McIntosh, secretary and treas- 
urer of the McIntosh & Field Co., died 
last week, aged 41 years. 

The bakery of Andrew Hockreiter in 
this city was damaged to the extent of 
$1,000 by fire this week. 


Rochester, May 31. R. J. ATKINS, 
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KANSAS CITY, Mo., MAy 31, 1909 


Flour trade continues very small. Or- 
ders are limited to small lots, mostly 
scattering cars to established trade. 
Buyers are all looking forward to a low- 
ering of the price basis before or upon 
the arrival of the new crop and are dis- 
posed to take on only just enough flour 
to tide them over, and take it in as small 
lots as they can. ‘ : 

Millers are not, meantime, pressing 
things, but are fairly content to let the 
situation drift along. A good many of the 
interior mills have little or no wheat and 
none save local trade will permit them 
to pay the price now required. 

There is a constantly increasing inter- 
est in newcrop sales, but not much busi- 
ness has been done so far. Some has 
been sold to the east on the basis of from 
$4.60 to 4.90, bulk here, for straights. 
New York wants to buy at less than $5.25 
in jute, delivered there, and a small 
quantity has been sold to that market at 
about that figure. 

Millers here figure on a basis of 3 to 6c 
over the July price for milling wheat for 
August grinding, and this brings the 
flour price far above what will interest 
large buyers. Interior millers are, in 
some instances, taking a chance at the 
market and selling on about basis of 
Kansas City July wheat for August ship- 
ment flour. Feed may be sold for July- 
August at $20 a ton. 

The spot feed market is small, with lit- 
tle offering and a small scattered de- 
mand. 

Mills are running considerably less 
than half time. Very few plants are 
operating twenty four hours and these 
are more than offset by the many which 
are shut down. The output of Kansas 
City mills for the week was 27,300 bbls, as 
compared with 27,200 the week previous, 
and 43,155 a year ago. 


SOUTHWEST CROP CONDITION 


Last week’s weather was quite favora- 
ble for the progress of wheat in Nebras- 
ka, Kansas and Oklahoma. The wheat 
in the Southern part of this district is 
heading out very short, and over all of 
the southwest the straw will be very 
short. The effect of the rains of the past 
fortnight is showing clearly in the recov- 
ery of wheat from which little was ex- 
pected, and in some gwections there is 
prospect of very large yields. 

The general average of the best opinion 
here is that Kansas has a_ prospect for 
around 80 million bus of wheat, with 10 
to 12 millions in Oklahoma and 37 to 40 
millions in Nebraska. Of these, the Kan- 
sas estimate is the most likely to change. 
The crop is spotted and with ideal con- 
ditions from now on could fool the most 
hopeful guessers and produce much 
more than the tigure named above. 


REPORTS OF INTERIOR MILLS 


Reports from 22 interior mills, on the 
Missouri river and in Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, with a capacity of 12,950 
bbls, show that in the week ending May 
29 they made 22,652 bbls of flour, as com- 
pared with 33,304 (by 29 mills with a ca- 
pacity of 15,750 bbIs) the week previous 
and 51,896 (by 23 mills with a capacity of 
12,400) a year ago. The same mills 
shipped 357 bbls for export, as compared 
with 750 the week previous and 6,113 a 
year ago. 

Condition of trade is indicated by the 
following extracts from confidential re- 
ports: 


Running full time—old business..... 
Cc, ee Dead...... eh 7 See ee 
Fair..... Shut down for repairs.....Slow. 


....-Sold nothing all week. Business 
very quiet. Running on old business. 
....Dull.....Still down for repairs..... 
Very unsatisfactory...... BIOWs vice Dull. 
-... Very quiet.....No sales, no wheat; 
playing hide and seek.....Fair.....Slow. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are as follows: 

Aulne Milling Co., Aulne. 

The Blair Milling Co., Atchison. 

Border Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Caldwell. 

Crosby Roller Milling Co., Topeka. 

The Davis Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Ellsworth Mill & Elevator Co., Ellsworth. 

Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

The Kelley & Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

Leavenworth Milling Co., Leavenworth. 

The Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina. 

Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co., Lindsborg. 

Lukens Milling Co., Atchison. 

The Lyons Milling Co., Lyons. 

The Moundridge Milling Co., Moundridge. 

The New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 

Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton. 

Plainville Mill & Elevator Co., Plainville. 

The Pratt Mill & Elevator Co., Pratt. 

Red Star Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend. 

The Western Star Mill Co., Salina. 

Whitewater Milling & Elevator Co., Whitewater. 

Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood. 

NOTES 

Many Southwestern visitors to the 
convention drifted through Kansas City 
on the way home Saturday and Monday. 

Clarence D. Ford of R. O. N. Ford & 
Son, New York, came on to Kansas City 
following the convention and spent Sat- 
urday here. 

The Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln,Neb., has work well under way on its 
new 100,000-bus elevator. It expects also to 
have its 500-bb!l addition to the mill com- 
pleted in time for the new crop. 

The Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co. closed down last week and will not 
resume until harvest. New boilers are 
to be installed and other changes and im- 
provements made in the plant. 

Few Kansas City grain dealers are at 
all anxious to contract wheat for July 
shipment and many of the larger houses 
practically refuse to do so. Inquiries for 
quotations are plentiful, most of them 
being from millers who want to sel! flour 
for new crop shipment. July shipment 
wheat is generally quoted at 5 to 6c over 
the July option. 

It is understood that the Crete (Neb.) 
Mills, which recently bought track prop- 
erty at Council Bluffs, Iowa, will erect 
thereon a large warehouse from which 
it will distribute to its lowa trade. Mill- 
ers are discussing the question as to 
whether or noa bleacher can be profit- 
ably operated froma state distributing 
station such as the one proposed by the 
Crete concern. 

The Inglis crop guess of 60 million bus 
of wheat for Kansas and Oklahoma was 
laughed at here. The guess noted that 
40 Kansas counties would produce prac- 
tically no wheat. A local grain man 
offered to bet that Inglis could not 
name 40 counties that would not produce 
a total of 15 million bus of wheat this 
year. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
grain dealers’ organization followed Ing- 
lis with a guess of 75 millions for Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

A marked effect of this crop year’s big 
advance in wheat with the accompany- 
ing scarcity in the last three months uf 
the season, is the stimulation to eleva- 
tor building. Very many of the larger 
milling concerns of the Southwest are 
making important increases in storage 
facilities and many smaller concerns 
are putting up new or adding to old ele- 
vators. The great advantage of putting 
up large stocks of wheat has been often 
demonstrated before, but never so forci- 
bly as in the present year. 


John W. Krehbiel, of the Moundridge 
(Kansas) Milling Co., who was here Sat- 
urday, says there is much wheat terri- 
tory around that point which will runa 
good 15 bus to the acre with fair condi- 
tions from now on. The wheat is heading 
short and this he thinks may require 
header harvesting and a delay of thirty 
days in getting the wheat cured and to 
market. He believes Kansas likely to 
poo an 80 million buscrop. D. R. 

rehbiel, of the Moundridge company, 
went to the convention and will spend 
three weeks in the East before returning 
home. 

R. E, STERLING. 





KENTUCKY 


The flour demand last week was light 
and orders, while fairly numerous, were 
exceedingly small. Stocks of flour in the 
bands of jobbers are undeniably smaller 
than for many years past and there is 
not sufficient wheat for the mills to fill 
in with until harvest; but despite these 


significant facts the millers could not 
bring about much of ademand. However 
there is a general feeling that the montb 


‘of June will bring better results. The 


jobbers will be forced to buy more flour 
than heretofore and with wheat at its 
present status there is no likelihood of 
flour purchases being made below pres- 
ent prices. Wheat quotations, while 
higher than ever, really did not mean 
much as faras Kentucky was concerned, 
because there was no movement. 

General conditions in the trade are re- 
flected by the following private reports 
from the interior of the state: Trade on 
flour and meal fair and meal feeds too 
good.....Stocks of flour with jobbers 
lightest for years.....A slight improve- 
mentin flour but orders all small..... 
Trade on all lines dull and we are telling 
the trade that cheap flour is a thing of 
the past.....Flour trade some better 
since mills north of here have ceased to 
mill for glory. 


EDUCATING THE TRADE 


There is a general disposition among 
the Kentucky millers to educate the 
trade to the fact of high flour. Millers 
as a rule are agreed that it is best to in- 
still into the minds of the public that 
high flour has come to stay and that even 
at present prices it represents smaller 
profit than in any other manufacturing 
line. Kentucky millers think they see 
an opportunity in the present situation 
to keep prices up to a reasonable figure. 


READY FOR HARVEST 


With only two or three weeks to elapse 
before the first harvesting will begin in 
Kentucky, it is regarded as certain that 
the wheat crop will be satisfactory. The 
total yield will be close to normal and 
the quality good. Preparations for har- 
vesting are already under way and two 
more weeks ought to see the grain ripe. 
Selling of the new crop continued last 
week on a large scale. 


THE WEEK’S MOVEMENT 


—a= ae ~——]908 


Reepts Shipmts Recpts Shipmts 








Flour, bbls..... 987 2,800 1,924 4,752 
Corn, bus...... 50,500 115,318 109,317 172,000 
Oats, bus....... 917 1,244 2,028 1,765 
Wheat, bus..... 12,318 900 35,784 2,596 


I. M. HARCOURT. 
Louisville, May 31. 





NEW ORLEANS 


The market this week was in a very 
unsettled condition. Trade showed some 
improvement but was far from being sat- 
isfactory and only of ajobbing character. 
Purchases made were to cover immediate 
wants. Kansas Mill quotations ranged 
from $6.15 to $7.25 per bbl. The normal 
quotation being $6.40 for high patents in 
98-lb cottons; 95 per cent. patents were 
held at $5.90@6.20. Mills found no trade 
as the Northwest continues to cut values. 

Hard spring wheat flours were this 
week sold at $6.10, although in some in- 
stances mills were asking as high as 
$6.85. On to-day’s close $6.65 was the rul- 
ing price. Mills found a little business, 
but only to cover immediate wants and 
confined chiefly to patents and straights. 

Soft winter wheat mills were quoting 
freely and offering patents at $6.75 per 
bb! in 98-lb cottons. A few mills continue 
to quote $7. Business was very dull and 
confined to a few job lots. 

Local quotations show no material 
change from last week. Prices follow, 
basis 98-lb cotton or 140-lb jute bags: 


Hard spring Hard w'ter Soft w’ter 
$6 D7.15 


Patents........ $6.15@6.65  $6.25@7.00 a 
Straights...... 5.95@6.10 6.00@6.25 6.55@6.75 
oO eee Not w'ted 5.25@5.35 Not offered 


Millfeed shows a drop of 2(@3c per hun- 
dred with offerings more free. Trade 
slackened off and very little business 
was done. Missouri mills were asking 
$1.50(@1.53 for soft wheat bran, immediate 
shipment. Kansas mills are still holding 
at $1.54@1.55. Local prices show down 
2(@3c per hundred and follow, basis 100-lb 
packages: soft wheat bran $1.55@1.57; 
hard wheat bran $1.54@1.56; shorts $1.58 
(@1.60. 

Oats declined %e per bu and No. 2 
white can now be had at 61%(@62c bulk. 
Trade was dull and confined to barley 
mixed which was quoted at 54@5é6c. 

Corn remains unchanged, although 
prices were up c during the early part 
of the week. No, 2 yellow is now quoted 
at 82%@84%c. The little business done 
was confined to Cuban wants. 

Wheat shows no material change from 
last week. No. 2 hard is quoted at $1.32@ 
1.33 for last half of May loading. No ex- 
port trade was done. 

Cottonseed products remain stationary. 
Prices are holding firm with little offer- 
ings. Export business is out of the ques- 
tion. Quotations: prime cottonseed meal 
$2929.50 and prime cottonseed cake $28 
(@ 28.50 per ton of 2,240 Ibs. 


NOTES 
Exports of linseed products: Rotter- 
dam, 1,134 sacks cake. 
Exports of cottonseed products: Bel- 
fast, 485 sacks cake and 1,000 sacks meal; 
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Hamburg, 2,375 sacks meal; Glasgow, 
1,582 sacks cake. 


Exports of flour forthe week: London. 
2,000 sacks; Glasgow,.3,250 sacks; Colon, 
450 bbls; Porto Cortez and Belize, sys 
sacks and 135 bbls; Port Limon, 1,250 
sacks. 

H. T. LAWLER, JR. 

New Orleans, May 29. — 





TENNESSEE 


Flour continued on a high price levye! 
all through the week, but as Saturday’s 
dispatches reported-a closing of the P:t- 
ten bull corner in ‘wheat it is probai)\e 
that flour values will soon be lower. ~o 
far, however, no appreciable effect | is 
been shown on the market and mill: +s 
stand firm on the high ground that thoy 
have been holding for the past two or 
three weeks. No real activity in fl ur 
and other mill products is looked for «.n- 
til after the new crop begins to move 

The trade was somewhat better tha: it 
has been for some time past and flou: in 
car load lots moved with more freed: in. 
Of course, with wheat on the pres nt 
basis flour would go higher but the © \s- 


ing of the bull campaign naturally les 
to the assumption that it will not be | og 
before values must be lowered andi $n 


freer buying is looked for, because st xs 
in the southeast are at a very low «5b 
and a tendency to lower prices musi ic 
celerate movement. 

There was no foreign business pas-~ ig 
and millers did not change prices, w!. -h 
continued firm: best patent, $7.05; !:vh 
patent, $6.70; half patent, $6.65; fan. y, 
$6.05, for flour in wood. In cotton sa. is 
a reduction of 15c per bbl is made or 


shipment. 

No very great activity can be expec: d 
in wheat until after the new crop bey is 
to move, which will be about the lator 
part of June. Some business was die 
in the local market but millers were »ot 


urgent buyers, just accepting enoug!) to 
cover sales of flour. Only Western wh: at 
is in evidence and not overmuch of this 
is passing. Wheat sold at $1.60@1.63. 

Corn goods and other mill produ ts 
were in fairly good demand. Meal and 
grits sold readily at prevailing values 
but the movement did not justify mi|ls 
in increasing operating hours. The wut- 
look was more hopeful and millers were 
encouraged to believe that better times 
were not far distant. Quotations were: 
bolted meal, $1.72 per 100!bs; pear! meal, 
$1.80; grits, $1.80, f.0.b. at the mills. 

The demand for bran and other m\il!- 
feeds was not so heavy as it has been jor 
the reason that farmers were able to vet 
more pasturage for their stock. Prices 
however remained unchanged: | bran, 
$30 per ton; middlings, $31; hominy ted, 
$29(@30 f.o.b. Nashville. 

A slight weakness in the price of corn 
was the feature of the grain market, but 
this did not materially affect the mvve- 
ment as that bas been light all along ow- 
ing to the slight demand for corn gous. 
A better trade is looked for with a |uw- 
ering of values. Prices were unchan:ed 
and at the close of the week No. 2 wiiite 
was quoted at 83c. One sale of 5,000 \us 
of No. 3 white October corn at 70'; “as 
recorded and 5,000 bus of July N.. 2 
mixed at 80c. 

Oats continued in good demand at ‘he 
following quotations: No,2mixed 62 ©; 
No. 2, 64c; clipped white, 65'%c, bu n 
car lots, with 2c added for sacks. 


NOTES 


The Obion Mill and Elevator C i 
Obion, Tenn., is building a brick i- 
tion to its corn elevator. 

J. M. Oglesby & Son have started!!! 
new corn mill at Hartsville, Tenn., 1 
are turning out a brand of good mea 

The Covington Milling Co., of Co 
ton, ‘Tenn., has purchased a site for * 0 
and will begin work at once towards 
erection of a mill. 


J. D. Rhea, Dudley Parsons, J. C. 
sons and W. H. Evans have forme 4 
stock company to build a 400-bu« 21 
mill and crusher at Bufords, Giles c 
ty, Tenn. 


Local railroads received notice du! 
the week of an extension unti! Ja! 
1910 of the elevator allowance on g! 
shipments promulgated by the I: 
state Commerce Commission some t 
ago and at first scheduled to cease | 
1, 1909. 

The Cleveland Milling Co., of C!: 
land, Tenn., has completed its new «4 
enlarged building and began moving | '© 
machinery in during the week. Itexpe ‘S 
to be ready for grinding by the time |" 
new wheat crop comes in. 

The Nashville Grain Exchange rep: ''S 
stocks on hand at the close of the week 
as follows: 


May 29 May 22 
With SRG ss cas dcacacescdvads ite 67,800 60),000 
Ns ae rr ans ota kee 516,400 45°." 
I gece adidas cesses 287,600 352,100 
I cs ccc ela ceeecsee snes 13,000 1/0" 
SN ore ns onan ee 2,500 ca 
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There could scarcely be less prompt 
business in flour than existed last week. 
Local and interior mills are pressing 
agents and buyers near home for busi- 
ness, making little effort to effect dis- 
tant business. Past efforts have taught 
miliers the uselessness of seeking busi- 
ness in markets far removed. Eastern 
trade was scarcely a factor in the week’s 
bu-iness save a trifling business in New 
England. Export trade was practically 
ni! and the total volume of business for 
the week was slight. 

here was a good deal of inquiry for 
new crop flour and just afew transac- 
tions. Millers are not eager for new 
crop business, on account of the uncer- 
tain outlook and the prospective values 
of wheat. Mills will only accept new 
crop business on a basis of wheat at sev- 
eral cents advance over the July option. 
It is not probable that any considerable 
business for new crop shipment will be 
accomplished without a violent change 
in the pending futures, which there is no 
good reason to expect. 

Prices for the week were about on last 
week’s level, though certain of the strong- 


er mills made trifling advances in quota- 
tions on hard winter wheat flours. No. 
2red winter wheat sold last week at 


$1.60, the high point for the crop season. 
Cash wheat values, bowever, have little 
to do with the flour trade, since offerings 
are so meager and the flour demand so 
insignificant. Neither do offal. values 
affect in the slightest measure the situa- 
tion in flour. There is no relief for the 
restricted trade in flour save the arrival 
of new wheat. Ninety-five per cent. hard 
wheat flour may be said to be worth $5.80 
5.90 bulk. Spring wheat flours are held 
here at $6.05(@6.20 jute. 

Eastern and export trade was almost 
nil. Business for the week consisted 
mainly ina sporadic trade in Western 
and Southern markets. Central states 
business, too, was small, but may be 
said to have composed the major portion 
of the week’s total volume of business. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of St. Louis mills for 
the week ending Saturday, May 29, was 
6,750 bbls, compared with 6,600 bbls for 
the previous week and 14,500 bbls last 
year. Outside mills, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis, made 27,400 
bbls of flour, compared with 23,600 bbls 
aweek ago and 33,400 bbls the corre- 

sponding week a year ago. 


WINTER WHEAT OUTLOOK 


The weather last week, for the most 
part, was very propitious for growing 
wheat. On account of the comparatively 
heavy and frequent rains of the past 10 
days there has been much talk of damage 
from excessive moisture. Reports from 
the low lands of Illinois, however, which 
would be first to be affected, assert that 
up to the present wheat has not suffered 
appreciably from this cause. Wheat in 
both Illinois and Missouri has generally 
Maintained its excellent condition. Sun- 
Shine was plentiful last week and the 
temperature high. This is what the 
plant most required. 

Indications are that, while the crop is 
backward, harvest will be earlier than 
was expected amonth ago. Southeast- 
ern Missouri and Southern Illinois will 
probably begin harvest June 10 to 15. 
The wheat is maturing rapidly under 
favorable weather conditions and, if 
they continue, new wheat arrivals in 
milling quantity may be expected here 
by the second week of July from Illinois 
and Missouri and probably as much as a 
nore earlier from eatadey and Tennes- 

W heat has passed the stage where it 
~s be imperiled by anything save storm 

amage or other unfavorable weather 
conditions, 


REPORTS FROM INTERIOR MILLS 


‘Special reports from 16 interior mills 
phe a daily capacity of 14,550 bbls show 
atinthe week ending Saturday, May 
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29 they made 14,138 bbls of flour, com- 
pared with 16,571 bbls a week ago and 
23,757 bbls the corresponding week a 
year ago. 

Trade conditions are indicated by the 
following extracts from confidential re- 
ports received from mills: 

Home trade is very quiet; new sales 
slow and little inquiry of any character. 
Nothing from abroad. Feed just fair..... 
Impossible to interest domestic buyers 
at anything like proper values. We have 
had some inquiry from abroad for new 
crop shipment. Offerings restrict feed 
trade, but we have much inquiry for new 
crop months..... Everything is dead dull; 
no sales at all. Feed is mainly very quiet. 
There is a small demand from the South. 
....We can’t sell anything but feed and 
haven’t much of it to offer..... Everything 
rotten..... Flour very slow; feed is just 
fair and not quite so brisk as it has been. 
er. Gee No business so we’re down. 
....Domestic trade only fair, but better 
than last week..... Fiour dull. We have 
some inquiry but buyers won’t pay the 

rice..... Very little new business..... 

e have no flour to offer and new crop 
inquiry is little enough. Foreign busi- 
ness nil. Feed quiet and values nomi- 
nally lower. Stocks are low, too. 

Mills included in the above report to 
the Northwestern Miller are: 

Aviston Milling Co., Aviston, Ill. 

Columbia Star Milling Co., Columbia, Ill. 

Dow & King, Pittsfield, Ill. 

Eagle Milling Co., Sparta, Ill. 

Edwardsville Milling Co., Edwardsville, Il]. 

Hannibal Milling Co., Hannibal, Mo. 

Koenigsmark Mill Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

Lexington Roller Mills Co., Lexington, Ky. 

Liberty and Cumberland Mills, Nashville, Tenn. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, IIL. 

Sauer’s Milling Co., Evansville, Ill. 

St. Mary’s Mill Co., St. Mary's, Mo. 

Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, III. 

Waterloo Milling Co., Waterloo, Ill. 

NOTES 

But 50,000 bus of wheat were delivered 
in this market Saturday on May con- 
tracts. ¢ 

Total receipts of wheat at St. Louis for 
the month of May were only 293,000 bus. 
Receipts for the same month in 1908 were 
1,011,600 bus. 

R. N. Walker, of the Keblor Flour Mills 
Co., and Henry Burg, of Annan, Burg & 
Co., returned Saturday from the Federa- 
tion mass convention at Chicago. 

Dow & King, Pittsfield, Ill: We esti- 
mate the wheat acreage of Pike county 
at about 65 per cent. and the condition 
of growing wheat at about 75 per cent. 

Local mills and feed dealers received 
bids last week ranging from $1.10 to $1.13 
for new bran in 100-lb sacks for July-Au- 
gust shipment, basis of East St. Louis. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascouta, 
Ili: Growing wheat in this locality is 
improving daily. It is heading out nice- 
ly and prospects are very promising for 
a good average crop. We think harvest- 
ing will begin about June 15. 

F. M. Pratt, superintendent of agencies 
west of the Mississippi river for the Pills- 
bury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was in St. Louis Friday and Saturday of 
last week. The Humes Flour Co. is 
agent in St. Louis for the Pillsbury com- 
pany. 

The first car of grain to be received 
here on the interurban electric system 
was received in East St. Louis last 
Thursday. It consisted of a carload of 
corn consigned to the Chris Sharp Com- 
mission Co. by a dealer at Maroa, II). 
The shipment was of excellent quality. 

Eugene ©. Dreyer and J. H. Cohn, of 
the Hunter Brothers Milling Co., Allen 
Baker, of the Allen Baker Commission 
Co., and A. C. Robinson and C. A. Wenz, 
of the Hunter-Robinson-Wenz Milling 
Co., attended the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Feed Dealers in Chi- 
cago last week. 

Seth W. Cobb, who was president of 
the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange in 
1886, died Saturday, May 22. Archbishop 
Glennon officiated at the funeral services. 
Directors of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 

osition, ex-presidents of the Merchants’ 
Rachange and many members of that 
body attended the funeral. Ex-presidents 


of the Exchange were honorary pall 
bearers. 

Local millers assert that about all the 
prompt business existing comes from 
buyers who require their particular 
brands or from those whose requirements 
for winter wheat flour are imperative 
and who are forced to pay a premium to 
obtain it. Certain well established 
brands in the larger Eastern markets 
command as much as 50c per bb! over the 
same grade of spring wheat flours. 

EK. A. Witter, formerly manager of the 
St. Louis branch of Chapin & Co.,*Min- 
neapolis, attended the feed dealers’ con- 
vention in Chicago Jast week and also 
the mass convention of the Federation. 
Mr. Witter will leave this week for Kan- 
sas City, where he will assume charge of 
a branch of the Hunter Brothers Milling 
Co., soon to be established there. Mr. 
Witter was succeeded in the management 
of the Chapin branch by David T. Ger- 
aghty. 

Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, 
Mo: Inthis immediate vicinity wheat 
looks very well. Some fields are thin, 
but are well headed and, if the weather 
is favorable for the next three weeks, we 
anticipate a very good, average crop. 
Wheat here seems to be about 10 or 15 
days later than usual and should the 
weather get very warm this might pre- 
vent it from maturing. It looks now 
that we ought to be harvesting by June 
12 to 20. 

The Hannibal Milling Co., Hannibal, 
Mo: Thecrop in this immediate vicini- 
ty bidS fair to equal that of last year. 
The wheat is headed out nicely and the 
heads appear to be of good length. With 
favorable conditions from this time until 
the maturing of the crop, we see no rea- 
son why we should not garner a very 
fine crop of milling grain. The writer 
was in Kansas City two weeks ago and 
did not find conditions nearly so good 
in the Western part of the state. The 
Northeastern part of Missouri promises 
to make a crop equal to that of last year. 

Up to now millers in this section have 
not been disposed to make quotations 
for new crop flour. Many inquiries are 
passed by without attention. Some of the 
larger Kastern buyers have been required 
to make prices for new crop flour and in 
turn have asked mills here to name quo- 
tations. In reply mills have generally 
advised against such business and will 
quote only when required by their regu- 
lar trade. The few quotations made have 
been based mainly on wheat at 7@9c 
above the July option. Mills are very 
cautious and little new crop business 
has been worked. 


THOMAS M. STERLING. 


HEAD OF THE LAKES 


Duluth-Superior mills reported a better 
inquiry from abroad and sold some small 
lots of patent during the week. Eastern 
buyers are holding off and take flour 
only in very small amounts. They con- 
tinue their policy of playing for lower 
prices. Flour declined 10c per bb! last 
week. Shipping directions are coming 
in fairly well. 

Two mills ran last week and made 
13,640 bbls of flour, against 9,580 the week 
previous and 7,830 in 1908. Two mills 
will run this week, starting Tuesday. 

Feed continues in good demand and 
is shipped as fast as made. Prices are 
50c per ton lower. 


NOTES 


H. F. Chaffee, of Amenia, N. D., isa 
visitor in Duluth. , 

Coarse grain is moving out steadily 
and stocks are bradually declining. 

A. D. Goodman has returned from the 
convention of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

Quotations of wheat to arrive have 
ceased to be made in the Duluth market, 
due to no offerings. 


The Port Huron & Duluth Steamship , 


Co. has chartered the steamer Bingham- 
ton to take the place of the Russia, which 
was lost. 


The announcement Jast week that 250 
carloads of flaxseed will be shipped 
from Duluth to Minneapolis, was of much 
interest here. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward Ames, Sr., have re- 
turned from Europe, and Mr. and Mrs. 
George G. Barnum from a trip around 
the world. 

Spot No. 1 northern wheat sells at 2%c 
over July and No.1durum at 1c over 
May. Flaxseed is quoted at 1c over July. 
Rye advanced 3c, barley 2c and oats de- 
clined 1c. 

May flaxseed went out Saturday, with 
a decline of 8%c from the closing price 
on Friday. All of the shorts were in and 
one party trying to sell a small iot, broke 
the a. Other flaxseed options fell 
2 to de. 


Duluth, May 31. F. G. CARLSON. 
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OKLAHOMA 


The flour situation remains about the 
same; no outside business and the loca 
trade quiet. Never in the history of mill- 
ing were flour stocks in merchants hands 
so small as at the present time. All seem 
to be waiting, hoping that the near ap- 
proach of harvest will weaken prices. 

Mills continue to run on a half time 
basis and wheat stocks are gradually de- 
creasing. Indications point to a general 
scramble for flour as soon as values are 
established on the new crop. Feed re- 
mains very high and scarce, mill run 
bran selling at $1.45 per cwt. and corn 
chop at $1.50. No.2 hard wheat is quot- 
ed at $1.40. 

Following are current flour prices based 
on cotton quarter sacks, delivered. 


OKLAHOMA TEXAS ARKANSAS* 
Patent— Patent— Patent— 
Soft....$7.00 Soft extra.........$7.40 Soft. ...$7.00 
Hard... 6.80 Soft wheat....... 6.90 Hard... 6.80 
eT PRC ne 6.80 


a 
*Little Rock rate. 
CROP CONDITIONS 

Abundance of moisture over every sec- 
tion of the state has put new life into the 
growing crops. In the eastern part of 
the state excessive rains have fallen and 
on the lowlands some damage has been 
done to corn and oats by overflows, but 
it is only a small area compared to the to- 
tal acreage. Late reports from the wheat 
section state that the crop has im- 
proved materially and fields that looked 
worthless will make a fair crop, so that 
in future estimates the outlook may be 
cited as above 10,000,000 bus rather than 
below; while every indication points to 
a good quality. Recent reports from 
Texas place the probable yield and quali- 
ty above early expectations and the crop 
looks good for 5,000,000 bus. 


GEROME V. TOPPING. 
Oklahoma City, May 31. 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Columbia county wil! produce 1,500,- 
000 bus of wheat and 1,200,000 bus of bar- 
ley this season as against 1,000,000 each 
of wheat and barley in 1908 according to 
H. B. Ridgley, a crop expert connected 
with Corbett Brothers, of Dayton, Wash., 
who has just returned from a trip through 
the Southeastern part of Washington. 
‘The stand is excellent” he added, ‘tand 
there is plenty of moisture. There is 
20 per cent. more acreage in fall wheat 
than a year ago and there is every indi- 
cation for a bumper crop.’’ 

Turkey red, introduced in Columbia 
county in 1908 is being grown this year 
in large quantities. Last year’s yield 
proved that Turkey red is better adapted 
to the district than any other variety. 

W. B. Shaffer, president of the Pres- 
ton-Parton Milling Co., of Waitsburg, 
Wash., reports that prospect for a big 
yield of grain in the lower Touchet valley 
was never better. While a full crop is 
not insured, he believes the Waitsburg 
country will produce a crop of 80 per 
cent. of wheat and 10 per cent. of barley. 
Reports from other counties in Eastern 
Washington are that the wheat crop will 
be from 40,000,000 to 42,000,000 bus, in the 
event of ordinary weather conditions be- 
tween now and harvest time. 


PIONEER MILLER DIES 


W.S. Byers, a miller of Pendleton, Ore., 
died at the age of 76 years on May 19. 
Born in Germany, he came to the United 
States in early youth, taking up milling 
in Pennsylvania 60 years ago, and this 
he followed to the day of his death, be- 
ing stricken in the office of his mill while 
working over plans for additional build- 
ings for the plant. He went to Walla 


. Walla nearly 40 years ago and was fore- 


man of the only flour mill in the Walla 
Walla country. Three years later he 
went to Pendleton and established a mill 
with a capacity of 50 barrels a day. This 
was added to until the present plant has 
a capacity of 800 bbls. 

NOTES 

J. M. Reid, chairman of the state exec- 
utive committee of the Washington 
Farmers’ Union, with headquarters at 
Pullman, says that the milling in transit 
rate granted by the Oregon Railroad and 
Navigation Co. on wheat from the In- 
land Empire to tidewater, is regarded as 
a great boon to growers and millers in 
the Northwest. It is believed the rate 
will open a large new territory to the 
Palouse country and make stronger and 
better markets. 

The C. E. Wood Milling Co.’s plant at 
Genessee, Idaho, destroyed by fire on 
May 6, will be rebuilt. The mill was 
built in 1898 by Sanford Evans and sold 
to the Wood company in 1904. The mill 
contained all modern machinery and was 
operated by electricity. Besides the loss 
of the plant there were 3,000 barrels of 
flour in the warehouse adjoining, 200 
tons of barley and 700 bushels of wheat. 
The total loss from the fire was nearly 
$45,000. The plant and contents were fully 
insured. 


Spokane, May 29. AUGUST WOLF. 
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LONDON, MAy 19, 1909 


H. B. Sparks, of the Sparks Milling 
Co., Alton, Ill., was a visitor at this of- 
fice this week. He has left for Cairo, 
Egypt, but expects to return to London 
next week, and after a brief stay in Eng- 
land will return to the United States. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Sparks, who 
remains in England, while Mr. Sparks is 
in Egypt. 

H. M. Pollock, of Shaw, Pollock & Co., 
Ltd., Belfast, called at this office last 
week. He stated that trade in American 
flour in Ireland was at present very un- 
satisfactory and gave rather discourag- 
ing reports as to future prospects. 

W. G. Marshall, of Wm. Marshall & 
Sons, Ltd., Grimsby, called at the office 
last week. 

J. Robyns, of Eugene M. Janssens & 
Co., Antwerp, was in London to-day and 
called at this office. He said that if it 
was not for the import duty on flour and 
grain in the United States, Belgium 
would be shipping flour, wheat and feed 
to America. As it was, he said, Belgian 
offals were almost on an exportable basis 
to the United States notwithstanding 
the import duty. He stated that soft 
winter wheat at Antwerp was to-day not 
worth as much money as the same grade 
of wheat was in territory tributary to St. 
Louis. 

An interesting visitor at the office this 
week was Fru (Mrs.) Marie Miillers, of 
Bergen, Norway. Mrs. Miillers is at the 
head of one of the largest biscuit manu- 
facturing concerns in Norway. Those 
who have travelled in Norway have un- 
doubtedly eaten many of the biscuits 
produced by this firm, the goods being all 
stamped with the name of Marie Miillers. 
In order to be entirely up-to-date in 
business methods Mrs, Miillers is visit- 
ing the large biscuit manufactories in 
London and is also contemplating a trip 
to the United States to inspect some of 
the large cracker factories in that coun- 
try. Mrs. Millers is a thorough busi- 
ness woman and personally attends to 
the details of her business. While here 
she was accompanied by her nephew, 
Glatved Prahl. 

Mr. Harold V. James, of Arthur James 
& Co., Bristol, was in London this week 
and called at this office. 

Douglas Wharton-Davis, manager of 
the New Orleans office of the Copland- 
Raymond-Toomey Co., London, was on 
the Mark Lane market this week. 


BRITISH MILLERS CONVENTION 


The programme for the forthcoming 
convention of British & Irish Millers 
which is to be held at Chester, early in 
July,is rapidly nearing completion. It is 
understood that the social features of 
the programme will be unusually attrac- 
tive owing to the many places of historic 
interest that are in the vicinity of Ches- 
ter. It is also understood that a large 
number of millers will go to the conven- 
tion in their motor cars and in all proba- 
bility part of one of the days of the con- 
vention will be devoted to a motoring 
excursion for those in attendance. 


MEETING OF FLOUR IMPORTERS 


The annual meeting of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Importers of the 
United Kingdom was held in London 
May 18. In the absence of the president, 
John E. Wellwood, the meeting was 

resided over by 8S. von Schulze, of 

orris & Co. The secretary, Mr. A. W. 
Alger, in whose hands‘the arrangements 
of the meeting were left, read his annual 
report, which showed the affairs of the 
association to be in a satisfactory state. 

The principal feature of interest at the 
meeting general was the passing of a 
resolution condemning the practice of 
speculation in grain as carried on in the 
United States. The resolution was as 
follows: 
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‘tResolved: That in the opinion of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters of the United Kingdom the sys- 
tem of grain handling as practiced in the 
United States, permitting as it does un- 
controlled speculation and manipulated 
markets, is to avery great degree re- 
sponsible for the loss of business expe- 
rienced by the importing trade in Ameri- 
can flour. The uncertainty caused by 
the recognized probabilities for unex- 
pected changes in values, arising from 
American grain practices, is a constant 
disturbing influence that tends to cause 
our buyers to place their orders where 
the market conditions are more staple. 

It is understood that a copy of this res- 
olution was sent to Special Agent M. H. 
Davis, with the request that he would 
endeavor to have the resolution brought 
before Congress. The resolution was 
also cabled to the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration so that it might be brought be- 
fore the millers attending the Mass con- 
vention at Chicago. 

The delegates who represented the va- 
rious flour importing markets of the 
United Kingdom were as follows: S. 
von Schulze, of Morris & Co; J. M. 
Hamm, of Walkers, Winser & Hamm; T. 
S. Medill, London; William Kerr, James 
Wilson and W. Gilchrist, Glasgow; L. B. 
Phillips, of Pillman & Phillips, and R. 
W. Blakeley, Livepool; F. W. Sinnock 
and Robert Gibbons, Bristol; James Ma- 
hony, of Byrne, Mahony & Co., and J. H. 
MacMahon, Dublin; James Bishop, of 
Peter Dowie & Co., Leith; James Tighe, 
Sligo; W. F. Anglin, Cork; Joseph Philip, 
Dundee; and J. E. Wellwood of Shaw, 
Pollock & Co., Belfast. Some of the above 
named delegates, however, were unable 
to be present. 

Before the meeting adjourned officers 
were elected for the coming year as fol- 
lows: 8. von Schulze, of Morris & Co., 
president; F. W. Sinnock, Bristol, vice- 
president; and A. W. Alger, of London, 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer. 

After the meeting the delegates pres- 
ent and other invited guests attended a 
luncheon given by the London Flour 
Trade Association. At the luncheon J. 
M. Hamm, president of the London Flour 
Trade Association, presided. After 
luncheon Mr. Hamm called on various 
delegates and visitors to reply to toasts. 
Much credit is due W. A. Kennedy, the 
secretary of the London Flour Trade As- 
sociation, in whose hands the arrange- 
ments of the luncheon were left, the de- 
tails of which were excellently carried 
out. 


THE LONDON MARKET 


The market remains in a dead-alive 
condition. Sellers have not given way 
to an extent worth speaking of, and buy- 
ers are hard to find. All through the 
present crop year buyers on this Ex- 
change have shown a_ remarkable 
amount of timidity, and it looks as if 
that mood would last into the new sea- 
son. Itis beginning to be recognized 
that this Exchange made a great mistake 
in not buying freely of American flour in 
the early days of this year. 

Importers say they can get no offers, 
even of Minnesota second patents, for 
earlier despatch than June. Buyers 
here, however, will not look at flourin 
such a distant position, and under pres- 
ent conditions that is not surprising. 
American mill prices again are out of 
line with this market. Best American 
spring patents are held at about 34s 6d 
c.i.f., which is not exactly beyond the 
parity of Mark Lane, because if that 
price included commission, the flour 
could be landed in London at 35s 3d, but 
now-a-days it must be a first class Min- 
neapolis patent to make 35s 6d, landed 
in London. What is more, owing largely 
to the poor price of bread in this city, 
the market for such goods is sadly con- 
tracted. It is only small cotchels of such 
patents that can now be sold in London. 

The amount of American top spring 
wheat patents now in London is very 
limited, and so far as this grade is con- 
cerned importers might as well go out of 
business. On Monday last a small lot of 
a leading Minneapolis patent was sold, 
for near arrival, at the ex-store equiva- 
lent of 35s 6d. Importers seem to have 
very little flour of this class, either in 
hand, or on the way. 

Manitoba patents on the spot are in 


very small compass, and are held at 34s 
6d(@35s ex-store, but sales are very slow. 
Manitoba mills, however, have lately 
been offering good export patents at rea- 
sonable prices, say 33s 6d c.i.f., which 
doubtless does not include commission. 
That would mean about 34s 9d landed in 
London. 

American spring wheat clears have 
now got quite scarce on the spot, and 
prices are poem A 3d above last week’s 
level. For Minnesota fancy clears, 32s 6d 
to 38s ex-store is asked, but buyers are 
slow to.give more than the lower figure. 
There is some irregularity in the price 
of ordinary Minnesota firsts, the range 
running from 31s to 81s 9d _ ex-store. 
American mills are just now also irregu- 
larin their prices forthis grade. For 
fancy spring wheat clears we get offers 
from 32s c.i.f. upwards, but even at 32s 
the importer would find himself over the 
heads of. his buyers. 

Kansas patents are extremely scarce 
in London and best marks are held at 
the fancy price of 35s ex-store, though it 
is most difficult to find a buyer at that 
figure. Some good seconds have lately 
changed hands at 33s to 33s 6d ex-store. 

As for American mill offers, these are 
now few and far between, and are almost 
invariably 1s to 1s 6d, or more, out of 
line with us. 

American flour of all kinds is nowa 
most scarce commodity in London. In 
fact I can hardly reinember any time 
within the past 20 years when there has 
been sucha dearth of American flour 
here, with the possible exception of the 
Leiter year. 

There is no change in London milled 
flour, but trade is dull. Millers here, 
however, are holding better together 
than was the case some time ago. Dur- 
ing the past six months they are said to 
have introduced a new system, by which 
no miller will drop below a certain mini- 
mum price. If so, this is probably a 
matter of honorable understanding be- 
tween members of the London associa- 
tion. But limagine that it is the bulg- 
ing condition of the market which has 
been more effective, than anything else 
in keeping millers’ prices up. To try 
price cutting just now would be hazard- 
ous beyond measure; fancy patents are 
still at 39s, and the ex-mil! prices of best 
ordinary patents and best households 
are 37s and 34s, respectively. 

English country flour is rather easier 
on the week, not because English wheat 
is any cheaper, but on account of some 
resellers having come into the market. 
Still, good straights may be quoted 34s 
to 34s 6d ex-railin London, while roller 
whites, the second grade, is held at 32s 
6d to 33s 6d in the same position. 

Australians are a trifle cheaper but 
good marks onthe spot are still worth 
33s 9d to 34s ex-store, while for near ar- 
rival 33s is quoted, with 32s to 32s 3d for 
end June. 

Australian mill prices are 9d to 1s out 
of line. 

Hungarians are scarce and unaltered 
at 46s 6d to 47s ex-store for best marks. 
Budapest mill prices are beyond this 
level. 

The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the past 
two weeks, with the respective countries 
of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 
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United States (Atlantic ports).. 9,803 9,656 
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AVERAGE RECEIPTS FOR FOUR WEEKS ENDING: 
May 14 Aprill6 Mch. 19 


Foreign wheat*.......... 80,630 84,076 89,475 
British wheatt........... 1,114 2,894 4,010 
Foreign flour!........... 21,075 30,992 25,613 
Foreign and Brit. flour]. 44,185 53,353 50,701 


*Qrs (480 lbs). TQrs (504 Ibs). {Sacks (280 Ibs). 
MONEY MARKET, MAY 18 


Rates are down to %@1 per cent. A 
steady tone has characterized the dis- 
count market and yesterday rates were 
a trifle harder owing to the gold in the 
market being again taken for Austria. 
Few bills were offering, however. 
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Quotations— To-day Last 
Bank of England rate........ ---@ 2% ...@2 
Consols for money............ -- -@85% @s& 
Consols for the account...... «+ -@85% @ 


Bankers’ deposit rate ........ ee | ce ] 


Discount houses’ deposit rate— 
all 


Bec ccccssnccccwccseccsoece ---@ 1 22 @ 
DO iitediieéed ce wedenveses ---@1% ...@ 
Discount rates— 
ae Y%@ 1 Ya % 
Short time loans........... covet a 
Bank bills, two months...... lis 14@ 
Bank bills, three months .... @ 1%, 14@ 
Bank bills, four months...... -.@ 1% ...a@ 
Bank bills, six months....... -..@ 1% 1%@ 
RMON WU cicu covcb hes iekeaece 2 @2% 2 @ 


LIVERPOOL, MAY 18 


Fairly seasonable weather continues to 
contribute to the general welfare of t 
growing crops throughout these islan<- 
The temperature, perhaps, is rather |: 
for the time of year, and rain would 
welcomed for the benefit of newly pla: 
ed cereals, but the outlook on the wh: 
leaves little to complain of, either as 
gards the condition of vegetation or th 
acreage under wheat. Supplies of Env- 
lish wheat are dwindling as might be « 
pected at the fag end of the season, ani 
anything offered commands full prices 
from country millers. 


THE FOREIGN WHEAT MARKET 


Foreign wheat continues nervous ani 
more or less irregular, responding, and 
sometimes acutely, to the kaleidoscopi 
changes in the general situation. Am: 
ican markets seem to have dominated 
sentiment on this side, and fluctuations 
in values there were followed by corre- 
sponding variations in prices here in the 
more speculative branches of the trade. 

Weather conditions and crop prospects 
in the Western Continent are potent fac- 
tors just now and overshadow the side 
issues of unexpectedly large shipments 
from Russia and increasing output from 
India, resulting in a grand total of 400,- 
000 qrs in excess of the previous week. 
The circumstances have led to more re- 
stricted business in cargoes and parce!s 
the former being in most request 
Continent. All things considered, 
market has shown remarkable steadi- 
ness, and on balance there is little ap- 
preciable change in quotations on the 
week. 


THE OPTION MARKET 


Option trading in graded red wheats 
showed considerable excitement, wit! 
smartly fluctuating prices. On the week, 
quotations are 4d lower to 4d per 1) 
lbs dearer, but 1@2d above the lowest 
touched. 


THE FOREIGN FLOUR MARKET 


Foreign flour, as a natural conseque! 
of the uncertain and wavering tende! 
of the general sentiment prevailing du 
ing the week, has subsided into a con 
tion of complete inanition. Traders « 
consumers have for a long time j 
bought very sparingly at the high pri 
ruling; seldom anticipating future 
quirements, and merely providing 
pressing wants as the occasion aros: 
and now that there is the faintest s 
picion of a possible relapse they rig! 
refrain from any purchases that can 
any means be postponed. 

Reserves, small as they must neces 
rily be, are made to suffice for the pres: 
to the utter exclusion of new busine- 
It is hopeless for the moment to inter: 
buyers of any class in any of the fore; 
products now available for use, still |: 
for forward delivery. 

A fresh stimulus is needed to rev! 
demand, notwithstanding the compa! 
tive scarcity of popular brands on §} 
or near at hand and the absence of of! 
for shipment on anything approachi's 
an import level. At the same time, ho! 
ers of the attenuated stocks are firm a! 
show no disposition to part with th 
property this side of new crop, at a’) 
appreciable concession from recent 1 
quotations. 


THE LOCAL MILLS 


Local millers, though they should 
profiting by the present lack of foreig” 
competition are slow to acknowleds: 
that consumption of their products '* 
materially increasing, and confess to “ 
present slackness of inquiry amounting 
to complete stagnation. New business !* 
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trivial and casual, but nevertheless they 
are not, in existing circumstances, dis- 
posed to force sales at any reduction, 
and have maintained limits without 
change during the week. 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN FLOUR 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers so far as current 
crop products are concerned, are quite 
beyond reach of profitable importation, 
and though new crop offers are to hand 
on a very much lower basis, they are not 
low enough to attract buyers at present. 
New business therefore, for shipment 
either for near or more distant months, 
is severely left alone. 


FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Shipments from all Atlantic ports in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool, last week 
were 7,000 280-lb sacks, and to the United 
Kingdom 59,000, against 53,000 the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1 the total to 
the United Kingdom is now 3,159,000, 
against 3,893,000 during the same period 
last season. 


LOW GRADES 
Low grade flours are still arriving in 
moderate quantities which occasion no 
pressure to realize, so that previous 
prices are maintained despite the re- 
stricted demand. For shipment, Ameri- 
can and Continental are held above buy- 


ers’ views and no new business has trans- 


pired. 


HUNGARIAN AND AUSTRALIAN FLOURS 

Hungarian flours are scarce on spot, 
and held for extreme prices have a very 
tardy and retail inquiry, while for ship- 
ment they have no attraction ona parity. 
Australian flours for shipment are held 
above importers’ views, precluding fresh 
business, A fair quantity has lately ar- 
rived, but mostly sold and resold on pas- 
sage, is going into consumption from 
quay. Quality is giving great satisfac- 
tion; nominal value, 33s 6d per 280 Ibs ex- 
quay. 

IRISH FLOUR, MAY 17 

The continual fluctuations week by 
week of the Liverpool! option market for 
wheat seems to have had comparatively 
little affect upon Irish buyers, except to 
operate against new business in flour. 
Home millers continue quite firm in 
their ideas, and while buyers seem to 
expect lower quotations, they experi- 
ence considerable difficulty in being able 
to make purchases of any quantity at 
less than mill quotations. Middlemen 
whose contracts are running to a close 
find it impossible to buy the manufac- 
ture of any mills and to turn round and 
sell at the prices that prevail. 


SCARCITY OF AMERICAN FLOUR 

American winter wheat flour is to be 
seen occasionally in the hands of shop- 
keepers who have been carrying it in 
stock for some months, but generally 
speaking it is becoming increasingly 
scarce throughout Ireland. Minnesota 
patents continue upon the Irish market, 
but the extent to which home millers 
have captured the strong wheat trade is 
phenomenal. It would be difficult to find 
vakeries, at any rate through the interi- 
or, who are now using a sack of Ameri- 
can flour. It is anticipated this will be- 
come more and more the case during 
the remainder of the crop year, as owing 
to the disparity in prices between the 
views of the trans-Atlantic mills, and the 
values prevailing on this side, import 
business for the time being has practi- 
cally ceased to be. 


FLOUR PRICES 

Minnesota patents are obtainable on 
Spot at 34s 6d to 35s and for any little 
Kansas offering, the vicinity of 34s can 
be made. American and Canadian win- 
ter wheats need hardly be quoted, but 
for home-milled flours of similar quality 
mills ask 35s and 338s, respectively. At 
no previous time in the history of the 
trade has there been a parallel to the 
present position. Leading home millers 
are being taxed to the utmost, with the 
American importers to a great extent 
marking time, unless where they pur- 
chased local flours prior to the recent 
advances and are working such under 
Private brands. 


GLASGOW, MAY 17 


fhe Glasgow flour market presents no 
new feature. There is rather more pres- 
sure to sell on the part of home millers, 
and they are inclined to shade prices 
somewhat. Only a little business was 
“oing in old crop flours and then in only 
a few Special brands. Buyers are begin- 
ning to be interested in new flour. in- 
ter wheat flour for July and August ship- 
mente, and some business is understood 
bs nave been done in Kansas flour for 
a shipment, at or about 30s c.f.i. No 
‘ransactions have as yet been concluded 
in soft winter wheat io. 

Several heavy arrivals of Australian 
egy have reached this market within 

e last fortnight, and most of it has 
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gone into direct consumption. The 
quality is giving great satisfaction. 
These flours, while good in color, are 
large bread producers and consequently 
in favor with bakers. German and 
French flours are coming in moderate 
quantities. The French is attractive 
for its color and flavor, but it has rather 
poor bread-producing capacity, and the 
same may be said of German flour. 


IMPORTS INTO GLASGOW 
The estimated imports into Glasgow, 
for the week ending May 11, were as fol- 


lows: Wheat Flour Maize 
ars sacks ars 
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Of the grain and breadstuffs imported 
during the week, the Allan Line brought 
in 4,640 tons; Patrick Henderson & Co., 
1,745 tons, and the Anchor Line, 840 tons. 
Although the imports were under the 
average as far as tonnage was concerned, 
there was a wide range in the ports of 
origin. 

MILL OFFALS 


Mill offals have been offered, at rather 
less money. White bran is quoted 130 to 
135s, sacks included; broad bran, 110s to 
112s 6d; medium bran, 100s to 102s 6d; fine 
thirds, 122s 6d to 125s; common thirds, 
95s to 97s 6d; dried grains, 100s to 102s 
6d. 


THE EDINBURGH MARKET 


Wheat is in fair request at an advance 
of 1s perqr. Oats are in fair demand at 
former rates, and barley is unaltered. 
Millers made no change in the price of 
flour, the current prices being: millers’ 
whites, 39s; extras, 37s; supers, 35s, 
named mill sacks included. The Oat- 
meal Association also retained former 
prices, best, 38s; extra, 40s. 


THE LEITH MARKET 


The market for wheat has been quiet, 
with little demand. Business has been 
limited, cargoes being held for about 
last week’s prices. American options 
show little change. Barley is firm, al- 
though the inquiry is limited. Scottish 
oats in small supply, and in sellers’ fa- 
vor. Foreign, on spot, in good demand 
and firm. Maize, also, is firm. 


A GLASGOW FLOUR IMPORTER’S DEATH 


A good deal of interest was taken in 
the inquiry, held at Glasgow under the 
Fatal Accidents Inquiry (Scotland) Act, 
on May 13, into the circumstances at- 
tending the death of Mr. Robert Forrest 
Cassels, a Glasgow flour importer. ‘The 
unfortunate’s body had been found in 
the River Kelvin, and the absence of his 
watch seemed to indicate that robbery 
might have been associated with the 
affair. The jury, however, after hearing 
all the evidence, returned a verdict of 
death from accidental causes. 


EDINBURGH BAKER DEAD 

Bailie David Martin, whose death took 
place at London with startling sudden- 
ness last week, was one of the best 
known figures in Scottish baking circles. 
Mr. Martin came of a good trade stock, 
his father being a baker, and the four 
surviving brothers all being associated 
with the trade. For over 30 years he car- 
ried on a large business in Morrison 
street, and, only last month, to mark 
the ‘tmajority’’ of his entry into his 
present premises, he entertained his 
employees. That he was appreciated in 
trade circles was evident from the fact 
that he was for many years on the coun- 
cil of the Scottish Association of Master 
Bakers, of which, during 1904-5, he occu- 
pied the chairmanship. Entering Edin- 
burgh Town Council in 1900, he did 
splendid work forthe community. Three 
years ago he was raised to the Bench. 
Although a keen business man, Mr. Mar- 
tin found time to interest himself in 
many schemes for the betterment of the 
working classes. In politics he was a 
stanch Liberal. He is survived by a 
widow and three daughters. 


FROM THE TRADE 


Walkers, Winser & Hamm, London: 
Scarcity on the spot and high prices for- 
ward, combined with great nervousness 
on the part of buyers, all militate against 
any increase in the volume of business, 
and we cannot expect that things will 
begin to alter until the huge speculative 
operations in old wheat on your side and 
ours, are liquidated. 

Kruger, Darsie & Co., Liverponl: The 
market for flour remains extremely dull, 
though values are firmly maintained, 
but buyers are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, and apparently cannot, be tempt- 
ed. Flour buyers are determined to 
work down their stocks to bare boards, 
and are hardly likely to enter the market 
under present circumstances until com- 
pelled todo so. Business for shipment 


with mills in America remains as impos- 
sible as it bas been for a long time past, 
values on your side being altogether 
above selling values ruling here, and no 
relief seems likely until another crop is 
harvested. 

Dunlop Brothers, Glasgow: Through- 
out the past week, a lifeless condition 
has prevailed inthe trade. In spite of 
the general position still warranting the 
present high level of values, business in 
wheat and flour of all descriptions is 
very difficult to rouse. Spot prices are 
nominally unchanged, the tendency 
slightly in favor of buyers. Offers of 
new crop American winters are reaching 
a more workable basis, but bakers show 
no disposition to purchase ahead. 

H. N. Bathgate & Co., Bristol: It is 
recognized now, in every quarter, among 
both wholesalers and retailers, that, so 
far as this season is concerned, the mar- 
gin between supply and demand is an 
extremely narrow one-—so narrow, in- 
deed, that only generally favorable crop 
conditions here and elsewhere can save 
us from a pronounced advance. At the 
moment, however, the trade feels that 
the present range of prices is sufficient 
to call forth just about enough wheat 
from Russia, India and elsewhere to 
nearly make up the deficiency from 
North and South America. 


HOLLAND, MAY 17 


The universal complaint just now is 
that business in flour is very poor. 
Flour importers can scarcely get any or- 
ders and have to content themselves 
with a few sales of arrived or advised 
parcels below c.i.f. quotations. Trade 
for the greater part is dominated by the 
home millers, their product being at 
present the best value in the market, for 
neither the German nor the Belgian mill- 
er is able to compete with it. 

Patents of all origins are much too 
dear and as regards Minneapolis patents, 
second hand holders offer fully one florin 
below the c.i.f. prices asked. Second 
hand clears are ottered at 14fl; millers 
asking 144fl. Belgian flour is considered 
too dear at 14%4flc.i.f. and so is German 
patent at 154@15'%fl and new crop 13fl. 

Home milled flour, inland ‘'0’’ can be 
had from 14%fl to 14*%4fl per 100 kilos, de- 
livered terms. 

Kansas patent is not being offered. 
neither is Minneapolis choice low grade. 

American millers quote spring wheat 
first patent at 16%4fl and spring wheat 
first clear at 144 fl. 


BUENOS AIRES, APRIL 21 


All notices this week show great ac- 
tivity in agricultural circles as a result 
of the welcome rain, that was almost 
genera]. Colonists in the North are hard 
at work with plowing, hoping to make 
up some of the lost time, but in the ma- 
jority of the cases up North, that will be 
almost impossible, owing to the ad- 
vanced state of the season. Maize gath- 
ering reports continue good, both as re- 
gards yield and quality. Some people go 
so far as to assert that this year’s maize 
crop is the best in quality that we have 
had. Railway traffic returns for the 
week do not denote much movement yet 
in corn, neither are the exports for the 
week of much importance. The great 
question as to what wheat is still left in 
Argentina available for export, continues 
a free subect of discussion. The rural 
economy office is making a special in- 
vestigation. For the present our inqui- 
ries lead to the same conclusion as that 
of the inspectors of the agricultural 
office, that there is ‘‘much wheat yet 
outside.”’ 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 


J. W. Rusu’'s Weekly Report. 


LONDON, May 19.—The market influ- 
ences during the past week have not all 
been on the ‘‘bull”’ side, but prices have 
remained comparatively firm neverthe- 
less. The shipments to Europe last 
week somewhat increased, but were still 
below actual requirements. Russia has 
opened out much more wheat than at 
one time seemed probable. High and 
attractive prices with a favorable crop 
outlook may be regarded as the cause of 
this increase in Russian shipments, and 
there is little doubt that if prices remain 
high we may depend upon fairly good 
—— from this source. 

ussia’s last crop .was officially de- 
clared to be a much better one than in 
either of the two previous years, which, 
however, were so comparatively defi- 
cient that reserve stock had to be large- 
ly drawn upon to obtain even the very 
moderate quantity which was exported 
last season, viz: 60,000,000 bus or 7,500,- 
000 qrs. This quantity has already been 
exceeded this season, and judging from 
records of the crops and exports from 
Russia during the past five years, it is 
not impossible that a further 3,000,000 qrs 
will be available before August 1, if the 
crop promise remains good. One begins 
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to wonder what would have happened to 
the market if Russian wheat had not 
risen to the occasion; for during the 
past five weeks Russia has supplied no 
less than 375,000 qrs (3,000,000 bus) per 
week out of a total from all countries for 
Europe of 885,000 qrs (7,080,000 bus) per 
week. -That is to say that America, Can- 
ada, Argentina, Australia and _ India 
combined have been only able to supply 
about 4,000,000 bus per week. Seeing that 
the European import requirements are 
now 9,200,000 to 9,600,000 bus per week, it 
is not surprising that the market main- 
tains a stiff back. 

When it is remembered that the Ameri- 
can visible supply on May 15 was re- 
duced to 28,000,000 bus and that the 
stocks back of this must be abnormally 
small, otherwise these high prices would 
attract the wheat, it will not be difficult 
to understand that we in Europe look 
for very little wheat from your side of 
the Atlantic until your new crop begins 
to move, and even then we expect to 
have to compete keenly for it with your 
millers. Canada, we know, has still some 
surplus for export, but this is a mere 
bagatelle compared with the size of our 
requirements. 

Argentina shipments have clearly shot 
their bolt: the latest official estimate of 
the last crop confirms the smaller of the 
ee commercial estimates, being 
0,000,000 qrs, which includes a surplus 
for export to Europe of about 11,000,000 
qrs, of which about 8,500,000 have already 
been shipped. 

Australasia also has already shipped to 
Europe about 3,000,000 qrs from her ex- 
pected surplus of 3,500,000 for the whole 
year. India and Russia, therefore, are 
evidently to be our chief sources of sup- 
ply during the waning months of this 
season, and although it is not easy to 
fee) ‘bullish’? on wheat with the price 
at about 45s per qre or $1.30 per bushel, 
the fact will obtrude itself that there 
must bea sharp struggle to make both 
ends meet before we enter the new crop 
period. 

Crop prospects in Europe cannot be 
called at all brilliant, in fact I doubt if 
there is any one country which can de- 
scribe the outlook for its wheat crop as 
very good. 

In England the plant is strong and vig- 
orous, and has the making of a good 
yield. 

In France, however, the life of the 
plant has been much too checkered to 
enable one to expect a big crop, and 
complaints are now frequent in regard 
to the thin backward plants in some of 
the most important wheat growing parts 
of the country. 

In Germany it is officially confirmed 
that quite a considerable area has had to 
be reploughed, whilst much of the re- 
mainder is in poor and backward condi- 
tion. Old wheat is so scarce in Germany 
that a scramble for foreign wheat in that 
country is still one of the possibilities of 
the position. 

In Hungary also the latest official crop 
report was distinctly unfavorable; much 
wheat. has had to be reploughed and full 
average yield is not to be expected. 

In Italy a good wheat crop is expected 
in the south, which is the more impor- 
tant from a wheat growing point of view, 
but in the north damage has no doubt 
been done by drouth and unfavorable 
weather conditions generally. 

In Roumania, damage to the autumn 
sown wheat is reported in parts, and an 
average crop is all that is expected. 

In Russia the autumn sown wheat is 
spoken of quite favorably, but with re- 
gard to the more important spring wheat 
crop we shall have to wait some time be- 
fore being able to form areliable opinion. 

The Indian wheat crop is proving to 
be far in excess of last year’s but does 
not come up to the high expectations 
formed of it at an earlier date. In the 
United Provinces, the Punjab and the 
Northwestern Frontier province, the ag- 
gregate yield is finally given at 25,500,000 
qrs, against 19,150,000 last year, so that 
from these indications we expect the to- 
tal Indian crop to come out at about 37,- 
000,000 qrs, against 26,750,000 last year; 
39,500,000 in 1907 and 40,000,000 in 1906. An 
export, in the Indian season just com- 
menced, of about 5,000,000 yrs is expect- 
ed, if high prices be maintained; if not, 
the natives will not be so free to sell, 
having practically no old wheat on hand. 


Breadstuffs Exports 


The National Bureau of Statistics at 
Washington, D. C., furnishes the sub- 
joined statement of exports from the 
United States during April and the ten 
months ended April 30, 1909, for two 
years (hundreds omitted): 


7—1908-9—-— -——1907-8—— 

July 1 to July 1 to 

April Apr.s0 April Apr. 30 

Flour, bbls........ 639 9,483 1,053 12,053 
Wheat, bus........ 510 62,485 3,506 90,260 
Corn, bus...:..... 4,644 332,499 2,406 49,895 
ON” 32 1,387 45 1,018 
BONG, WER scccccocus cence 1,264 180 2,247 
Barley,bus ........ 222 6,343 18 8,374 
Corn meal, bbls... 26 374 28 594 
Oatmeal, lbs....... 2,471 13,882 5,425 20,159 
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NEW YORK, MAy 31, 1909 


The flour market during the past week 
has been avery irregular one, with prices 
showing the effect of the great scarcity 
oi different grades. There was enough 
flour sold here last week so that the trade 
was completely satisfied. The prices at 
the end of the week were to a very large 
extent nominal. 

The market for winters was practical- 
ly nominal all the week. The supplies 
have run down to such a low figure that 
it is extremely difficult to name quota- 
tions which represent any more than 
market on small lots. Prices are given 
varying from $6.30 up to $6.75 for winter 
straights per barrel in wood, but the lat- 
ter figures represent simply little job- 
bing lots, but do not amount to much as 
a market. The prices are more a case of 
absence of supply than any particular 
volume of demand, * 

In Kansas straights there has been a 
moderate business doing, with prices at 
very firm figures, due to the small stocks 
and particularly the scarcity of winters. 
Quotations have been made at about 
$6.30 to $6.40 per barrel in jute. These 
prices are so high that they represent 
only very small transactions. 

CASH WHEAT 

The end of the month found cash wheat 
held at $1.45 to 1.46 for No.2 red and a 
few small lots were reported sold from 
time to time on that basis. The May de- 
livery sold as high as $1.414%, but broke 
about 4c a bushel onthedelivery of some 
small lots of No. 1 northern wheat. The 
extraordinary condition has been pre- 
sented here for weeks of spring wheat at 
a discount on the red winter. 

There has been no export business, 
and exporters are showing no interest in 
the market even for the forward deliv- 
eries. There has been some trading in 
the future market for foreign account for 
both sides, but there has been very little 
new crop wheat bought for export. Al- 
though the price of Liverpool September 
wheat is about 15c over New York Septem- 
ber, the foreign buyers do not seem to 
be at all interested in our market. 

THE BAKERS STRIKE 

There seems to be a possibility of set- 
tling the bakers strike in the near fu- 
ture, but the boss bakers are not yield- 
ing to the Union as a body. 

Some of the men have gone back to 
work on the old scale of wages and prob- 
ably others will follow, which will help 
to make possible the entire settlement 
of the question and the previous wage 
scale will in all probability be continued. 

There has practically been only one 
instance where a boss baker has con- 
ceded anything to the strikers and that 
was in the case of D. Marder, a baker 
of Essex street, who bakes about 125 bbls 
weekly. He has put men to work, pay- 
ing the advance they demanded. 

In order to supply the needs of the 
people of the East Side, some of the Jer- 
sey bakers have shipped large quantities 
of bread into that section, and it was 
feared by some that this might possibly 
develop a condition that would make it 
hard for them to regain the trade thus 
apnes after the strike is finally set- 
tled. 

The Jewish holidays that came during 
last week relieved the strain somewhat, 
and itis hoped by the end of the week 
that the trouble will be at an end. 


NOTES 

Corn flour is plentiful in this market, 
with fairly good demand, and is quoted 
at $1.90 per cwt. 

W. G. Gooding, president of W. J. Jen- 
nison Co., Minneapolis, Minn., was in 
New York last week. 

‘’'he market on rolled oats has experi- 
enced no change during the past ten 
days, and is extremely quiet. The price 
is $66.15, 

The rye flour market continues firm 
with the strength of cash rye and the 
strength of wheat flour. Supplies are 
light and the offerings are not large. 
Quotations $4.50@5 wood. 


—— 





The Huntley Mfg. Co., of Silver Creek, 
N. Y., has received an order for 22 large 


sized Monitor-Draver dust’ collectors, 
from The Quaker Oats Co., of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

There has been a very quiet market in 
millfeed this week, with prices showing 
a good deal of steadiness. There has 
been a lack of offerings from the West, 
but demand has been rather easily satis- 
fied. 


Brewers grits had a slight advance in 
price last week. Grits were quoted at 
$1.78, meal at $1.77 and flakes $2 per cwt. 
This is an advance of three cents per 
hundred for the first two and five cents 
per hundred for the last mentioned. 

For the five days ending Friday of last 
week the total receipts of flour at New 
York were 154,764 packages, of which 
16,764 were for export. About one-third 
of the domestic stuff was packed in wood. 
Of the export portion only 250 bbls were 
packed in wood, 

The corn meal market is practically 
unchanged. White meal for export be- 
ing quoted at $1.95 per cwt in jute and 
for domestic trade at $4.15 wood, and yel- 
low meal at $3.90 wood. The supply is 
good, but with light demand little busi- 
ness is being done. 

Winter low grades are growing scarcer 
each day, and the continuing demand 
forces the price higher. Sales could 
readily be effected at 10@15c over last 
week’s quotations. The price now rang- 
ing from $4.75@5.25 jute. Spring low 
grades are not so scarce, but still the 
stocks of these are light and prices range 
from $47@4.35 jute. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the New York City Milling Co., held 
Wednesday of last week, for the purpose 
of deciding whether or not the property 
should be sold, the full number of stock 
shares were voted, 2,785 shares being 
voted in favor of disposing of the plant, 
and 295 shares against it, the latter be- 
ing represented by Charles F. Shirk. 

Pitts & Dorrier, of Scottsville, Albe- 
marle county, Virginia, have awarded 
the contract for their new 125-bb! flour 
and feed mill to the Allis-Chalmers Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis. It will contain a 
full line of Allis-Chalmers machinery, 
consisting of six dguble stands of Allis 
roller mills, two Universal bolters, three 
Reliance purifiers, two flour dressers, 
with a complete line of dust collectors 
for purifier roll suction and wheat clean- 
ing machinery. It will also have a com- 
plete outfit for making corn meal and 
feed, and the mill throughout will be 
strictly up-to-date and one of the finest 
in Virginia. The power plant consists of 
a 100 h-p Corliss engine. A. A. Kershaw, 
formerly superintendent and head mill- 
er of the Piedmont Mills, Lynchburg, 
will be the superintendent and head 
miller. ‘The contract was closed by 
Wade Wilson, Eastern salesman for the 
Allis-Chalmers Co, 

A. L. RUSSELL. 


PHILADELPHIA P 


The flour market has maintained a 
very strong tone from the millers stand- 
point, but in the way of business it is 
exceedingly dull. Buyers are unwilling 
to pay the prices asked by manufactur- 
ers and when in need of supplies, they 
look around for some relatively cheap 
second-hand stock and as a rule they are 
able to find it. 

Sales of spring patent during the week 
were made at’ $6.35@6.75 per 196 lbs in 
wood, while mill limits generally ranged 
from $6.75 to $7, the latter for well-known 
favorite brands. Clear and _ straight 
were practically neglected and nominal. 

Kansas flours are also nominal in ‘the 
absence of supplies. 

Winter wheats continued very scarce. 
Some business was done in straight at 
$6.30@6.60 per 196 Ibs in wood and _ hold- 
ers in many cases were asking higher 
figures, 

The local mills report a strong, but 
quiet market for all grades. 

NOTES 


Among the visitors on ’change last 
week was W. G. Gooding, of Minneapolis. 

The Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
has appointed as its Philadelphia sales 
manager, Nathaniel C. Kelly, with offices 
at 530 Bourse building. 


Samuel F. Scattergood, president of 
the Commercial Exchange, has been hon- 
ored by the election to the presidency of 
the National Association of Feed Deal- 
ers, which was held at Chicago last week. 
His election is taken as an evidence of 
the recognition accorded by the national 
body to the aggressive policy pursued 
by Mr. Scattergood in his fight against 
railroad discrimination. 

SAMUEL 8S. DANIELS. 

Philadelphia, May 31. 





BALTIMORE 


The sales for the week were few and 
mostly of single car lots. Prices were 
firmly held all round, soft winters ad- 
vancing slightly to the top notch of the 
season, while offerings are very few. 
Buyers are pursuing a most conservative 
policy and anxiously looking forward to 
a more settled condition, hoping with 
the near approach of winter wheat har- 
vest for a lower level of prices. 

A feature of the week was the resell- 
ing to New York of several cars of spring 
patent flour by a jobber who bought con- 
siderable last fall and still having a good 
stock, wanted to take profits. Country 
buyers are also reducing their orders to 
about half the usual quantity. 

City mills report a quiet domestic trade 
and some little demand for new crop de- 
livery. No export demand. Feed steady. 
The clearances of flour for the week 
were 21,508 bbls; receipts, also principal- 
ly for shipment, 22,846. 

The exports of flour for the week were 
as follows: Rotterdam, 11,632 bbls; Glas- 
gow, 4,117; London, 2,463; Russia, 1,801; 
Norway, 449; Port Antonio, 61, and coast- 
wise, 985 

W. E. BAITZELL. 

Baltimore, May 31. 





BUFFALO 


It has at last come to the point where 
it is doubtful if most of the mills in this 
part of the state will run after the close 
of the week. The intention was not to 
open up this week, but a few orders ap- 
pearing it was decided to trust to luck 
for some improvement and a steady run 
is therefore probable for a few days at 
least. But business is dull, decidedly so, 
and it appears impossible to force hold- 
ers of flour here to withdraw any quanti- 
ty. Although deliveries are good, they 
are in such small quantities that the mill- 
ers are getting discouraged. Of course 
this applies only to patents, as there is 
no trouble in moving clears, in fact the 
market is thoroughly cleaned up and 
salesmen’s advices are to go slow in por- 
tioning out that grade. 

Prices are just about where they have 
been for three weeks past on spring pat- 
ents i.e. impossible to quote, it being a 
matter of quantity, shipment and quali- 
ty. 

Winter wheat flours are selling far be- 
low actual value, as they have been for 
some time past. If millers were forced 
to pay $1.55 per bu for No. 2 red, at the 
prices quoted, for the product, not a bar- 
rel would be on the market to-day. Mill- 
ers were liberal purchasers of winter 
wheat after the advance started and 
have still a fair supply on hand, but 
could realize a larger profit selling the 
wheat than in grinding it. 

Local! prices to the smal! trade were ad- 
vanced 25c per bb! last week, but this is 
generally considered too low and anoth- 
er advance is likely this week. 

Kye flour active and strong. 

Millfeeds are very quiet and it is im- 
possible to arrive at fair quotations ei- 
ther for spot or shipment. Later on there 
will be something doing, but at present 
nobody seems interested except the 
mixed feed manufacturer. Pastures are 
in fine shape, the grass rapidly getting 
into the knee-deep stage, owing to fa- 
vorable weather. This will last a few 
weeks, after which will come the feed 
dealers turn. Millers have little feed for 
immediate shipment and the few buyers 
want nothing except upon those terms. 
First half of June is offered at $1 less 
than quotations. Middlings are particu- 
larly dull, although offerings are light, 
and the same may be said of red dog. 

Feed corn meal is slightly easier and 
the volume of business fairly good. Ship- 
ping instructions are coming in well and 
show that stocks are running low. Al- 
though the quality ofthe corn is fine, the 
demand is largely for the kiln-dried 
product. 

Table corn meal continues very quiet. 

Hominy feed stronger; due to the light 
demand for white corn goods which is 
restricting the output of hominy. 

Oilmeal in only fair demand, but with 
seed scarce, manufacturers have no 
stocks on hand and prices are firmer. 

Cottonseed meal strong and inquiry 
good, 

Gluten feed was advanced $1 per ton 
last week. 

Oat hulls higher; Canadian millers 
having withdrawn from the market after 
selling afew car loads at $19 per ton. 
No offerings of domestic. 


June 2, 1909 


NOTES 


Walter Voss, of Rubins Bros., is in the 
Muskoka woods, taking his annual vaca- 
tion among the Canadian Indians. 


A. B. Black, of Kennedy & Co., leit 
last Saturday "for Duluth to attend the 
funeral of his brother in that city. 

James H. Browne, of New York, and 
L. F. Galbraith, of Mt. Morris, N. \ 
were visitors on ’change last week. 

The A. E. Baxter Engineering and Ap- 
praisal Co. has received an order for oat- 
meal machinery from Cape Town, South 
Africa. 

Fire was discovered in one of the bins 
of the Globe Elevator last week, and « 
tinguished with slight loss. The eley:- 
toris being used chiefly as a transivr 
house and feed mill. 

Second-hand jute 140-lb sacks are n 
liberal supply, in fact old sacks have 
been accumulating during the wint 
and are offered at low prices. A few |! 
of 140-lb sacks were taken at $50 per 1, 

Rates on wheat by canal to New Y 
dropped to 34(@3%c last week, agai 
5c during May last year. There is li 
grain offered for shipment by canal, |. 
business is expected to improve at the se 
low rates. 

The site of the burned Husted 1! 
having been cleared, work will be c 
menced this week for the erection of 
new buildings. Contracts for the 
chinery have been awarded by the A. 
Baxter Engineering and Appraisal ( 
to the following firms: Allis-Chalm 
Co., rolls; Nordyke & Marmon Co., s 
ers; Noye Co., reels and purifiers; Ri 
mond Manufacturing Co., dust collect 
and aspirators; Huntley Manufactur: 
Co., scourers; Howes & Co., magneiic 
separators and the Weller Manufacturi: 
Co., of Chicago, get all the steel ele 
tors. EDWARD BANGASSER 

Buffalo, May 31. 
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BOSTON 


There is no improvement in the fi 
situation. The range of prices quoted 
spring wheat millers is still conside: 
too high by flour buyers and the amoun 
of business done during the past w: 
was small. It does not seem to be a! 
gether a question of price with the tra 
here.. Nearly every one in the trade 
content to alluw stocks to become 
duced to a low point, as the retail 
mand does not show any improvement 
owing largely to the falling off in the ‘e- 
mand from consumers, 

It is believed that stocks will show : 
material reduction when reported th 
first of June, but even with the reduced 
supplies there is more than enough flour 
on hand to meet all requirements. Le- 
trenchment seems to be the genera! 
and stocks in consequence are the low- 
est in years. Reports from Minneapvo|is 
indicate that most of the orders received 
carry with them a demand for immedi:te 
shipment. 

Old soft winter wheat flours are oljer- 
ing toa limited extent, but the demand 
is quiet and millers are not trying to 
force sales. A nominal quotation oi *'7 
7.25 per bbl is made on patents, wit! no 
sales reported at these prices. Straig!its 
range at $6.90/@7.10 per bbb] for Ohio » 1d 
Indiana, with Michigan at $6.25/@7 ind 
New York at $6.25@6.75 per bbl. Clevrs 
are held at a range of $6(@6.75 per bb! «c- 
cording to quality. Old Kansas burd 
wheat patents range at $6.50@6.90 ! 
bbl, the latter for fancy flours. 

There is still too much uncertai'') 
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_ existing in the market for new wi!'®! 


wheat flour for offerings to be mad» (to 
any extent. There were sales rep: 


_ early in the week of patent for July, 


gust and September shipment at $5.00 
5.95 per bbl. These prices are $1‘ ) 
per bbl higher than those ruling a‘ > 
opening of the 1908 season and ne: ‘5 
$1.50 per bbl higher than the low p: °' 
at which sales in some instances % 
made last year. Since the first of 
week those millers offering new wi) ‘t 
flour have materially advanced tir 
prices, 5 age being quoted at $6.: 35 t 
bbl for July shipment, $6.25 per bb 
first half August shipment and $6.15 

bb] all August shipment. 

In spring wheat patents the mai 
shows a little more weakness, a gen: 
decline of 10c per bb] being madeon™m -t 
brands. Standard Minneapolis pate’ > 
are quoted at $6.95@7.20 per bbi, wit! | 
intimated that concessions would 
made. In one instance a sale of sta 
ard Minneapolis patent was made 
per bbl under the open quotation, 87 °° 
bbl being accepted. Special patents «© 
unchanged at $7.20(@7.40 per bbl. 

The best spring wheat country fico.'s 
are quoted at $6.90@6.95 per bblin wo, 
but few sales can be made anywh re 
near this range. The majority of pare" ts 
are offered at $6.70@6.75 per bbl, tha 
few good reliable patents offering at $5.60 
per bbl. These inside quotations wo'!!d 
be shaded beyond a doubt if there “45 
any demand. 


Boston, May 31. L. W. DEPASS. 
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‘vy he output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo was 13,000 bbls for the week 
enJing May 29, compared with 12,500 last 
week, 8,000 last year, 10,500 two years ago 
ar’ 14,500 three years ago. 

he demand from local mills for flour 
was only nominal, but good for all kinds 
of eed. Prices for both flour and feed 
wee slightly advanced early in the week. 

\Vinter wheat patent was quoted May 
29 ‘n wood, f.o.b. Toledo $7.10; straight 
at 6.80 and clears at $6.60. All kinds of 
winter wheat feed $27 in bulk. 

‘pring wheat flours are not being 
pushed as the local trade is pretty well 
supplied at present. 

Yhe May option closed without any 
fireworks in this market. While the 
amount on contract grade wheat here is 
small, the short interest was also a small 
one; however, the price jumped two and 
one half cents on Saturday, May selling 
at $1.58, the high point on the crop. Last 
year it was quoted at 94 cents. No 2 red 
is uoted $1.58 while June delivery is 
eleven cents lower. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


Reports on growing wheat could hard- 
ly be better and the present indications 
are that there will be very little delay in 
harvesting in this territory. The new 
wheat will be speedily absorbed by both 
millers and commission houses, as the 
local situation will be acute, with sup- 
plies sosmall. The total stock of No. 2 
red is now under 5,000 bus. 

Estimates on the amount of corn plant- 
ed are conflicting. In the low lying 
counties in Northwestern Ohio quite an 
area of corn land is said to be too wet for 
planting, while reports from Williams 
county say that some corn is ready for 
cultivating. It is generally conceded 
that the oat acreage is unusually large. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Eleven mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan report their output for the 
week ending May 29, at 24,019 bbls, com- 
pared with 22,695 bbls for the correspond- 
ing week last year. Some of the com- 
ments on the condition of business were 
as follows: 

Good, everyone wanting orders hurried 

..Good....Quiet, except on established 
brands and old customers; some foreign 
inquiry this week; nearby points taking 
all the feed we make....Flour trade dull; 
feed good....Slight improvement in flour 
trade; feed trade excellent at satisfac- 
tory prices....Dull....Fair....Very dull, 
buyers will not take hold of flour at pres- 
ent high prices; feed trade fair, fair de- 
mand for deferred shipment. 

Among the millers contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
e Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 
INDIANA 
oshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
lesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
\cme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 
‘iarland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Uawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit Milling Co., Detroit. 
\mendt Milling Co., Monroe. 
ohn C, Liken & Co., Sebewaing. 
\. H. Randall Mill Co., Tekonsha. 
Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 


FROM THE TRADE 

The Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio: 
Flour trade is about as quiet as it can 
be; practically nothing doing, as buyers 
are trying to hold off their requirements 
until next week, at which time the May 
deal will have been over, and they are 
expecting lower prices. We fear, how- 
ever, that they are liable to be disap- 
pointed in this, for there is no wheat 
seeks to speak of, and how mills can re- 
duce their price from present basis we 
conees understand, for we don’t know 
wnere we could buy any wheat no matter 
. at the price is, and we certainly won’t 
€ able to buy it in case the market goes 
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down. Feed trade is a little more quiet 
than it has been owing to grass making 
good growth. Growing crop is doing 
nicely. Deliveries of wheat are practi- 
cally nothing, as there is very little back 
in farmers’ hands. 

The Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, Ohio: 
Flour business is better this week, which 
is to be expected inasmuch as buyers 
have been holding off for some time. 
Feeds are in good demand at full prices. 
The growing crop is doing as well as can 
be expected and will probably yield bet- 
ter than was thought earlier. 


NOTES 


John H. Taylor, of The Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., is spending two 
weeks in New York. 

The Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
has appointed as its Ohio sales manager, 
E. Mansfield, with offices at 401 Colum- 
bus Savings and Trust building, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

The Saginaw, Mich., Board of Trade 
and other commercial bodies, through 
F. F. Kleinfield, acting secretary, have 
extended to the Michigan State Millers 
Association an invitation to hold its 1910 
summer meeting in Saginaw. The use 
of Saginaw’s new auditorium will be 
offered free of charge. 

An extension of time to Jan. 1, 1910, 
has been decided upon by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in regard to the 
elevator allowance and transit privilege. 
This action is taken owing to the fact 
that the validity of the practice has not 
yet been passed upon by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Henry L. Goemann has returned from 
a two weeks Eastern trip and reports 
trade quiet, especially onrye. New York 
mills have fair stocks of rye on hand, 
while the strike among East Side bakers 
has thrown the demand of that section 
from rye to wheat flour. 

The high price of wheat does not influ- 
ence Toledo infirmary directors in plac- 
ing orders for the coming six months 
and they have selected the bid calling 
for bread made from No. 1 spring wheat. 
The bids ranged from $2.90 per hundred 
pounds to $3.60 and specified all grades. 

Among the visitors on ’change last 
week were: J. C. Stewart, Pittsburg, 
Pa; D. D. VanNocker, Albion, N. Y; 
Frank Williams, New York city; J. B. 
Duprey, Philadelphia, Pa., and Frank 
Andrews, Washington, D. C. Mr. An- 
drews is detailed to investigate the hand- 
ling of grain at lake ports for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


W. H. WIGGIN, JR. 





INDIANA 


The Indianapolis output of flour for 
the week ending May 29 was 5,855 bbls 
of flour, as compared with 9,485 the pre- 
vious week and 4,917 in 1908. 

The flour trade continues to beina 
very quiet condition. Millers are not re- 
ceiving numerous orders, as buyers are 
not buying to any extent and when they 
do it is only in small quantities to satis- 
fy their immediate requirements. Wheat 
supplies are just as scarce as flour or- 
ders, and probably if the orders for flour 
were very heavy it would be a question 
if the miller would be able to handle 
them. Itisaquestion whether or not 
buyers will come into the market with 
more interest before the new crop or not, 
but as they have been holding back for 
so long, it is quite likely that they will 
continue to do so until the crop is har- 
vested. Feed continues in good demand 
at full prices. 

For No. 2 red wheat $1.48 was bid on 
call board at Indianapolis Saturday. 

Flour prices showed no change and 
were quoted as follows: patent, $6.65@ 
6.80; straight, $6.35@6.50; clear, $5.80@ 
6.10 per bbl, f.o.b. Indianapolis. In most 
of the offers the prices quoted are simply 
bids, but the actual sales made are at 
abéut the quoted prices. 

Feed prices showed no change, mixed 
feed being quoted $26@27 per ton bulk 
in car lots. 

Stocks of wheat showed a decrease of 
12,621 bus, there having been 87,475 bus of 
wheat in stock Saturday in Indianapolis. 


CROP PROSPECTS 


The weather continues favorable for 
the growing crop, which is improving 
every day. Heavy rains have _ been 
general in this section the past week 
and in the low lands the wheat gota 
little more than it needed, but no dam- 
age is reported, and it is generally be- 
lieved that the crop will yield quite sat- 
isfactorily.” 

FROM THE TRADE 

Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis: We 
only ran one mill last week, but put in 


full time. Orders for flour are not plen- | 


tiful, neither is wheat. A large order for 
flour would probably frighten us, and we 
would not want to buy wheat too heavily 
on the present basis, as we have been 
looking around in regard to the matter 
of buying and we are convinced that the 
wheat in the country has been cleaned 
up entirely. Feed has been selling at 
unchanged figures. Every day makes 
the growing crop look better. 

Blanton Milling Co., Indianapolis: We 
have been closed down the past week, 
making repairs. The flour trade has 
been very quiet, only afew orders being 
booked. Feed continues to be in fair de- 
mand. Absolutely no wheat is being 
offered. The growing crop continues to 
improve daily. 

The Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co., 
Monticello, Ind: Flour trade is not brisk 
with us. Feed demand is not so urgent 
as it has been. Wheat is doing well, but 
have had more rain than is needed. 


Indianapolis, May 31. EH. E. PERRY. 
CLEVELAND 


Local flour trade was extremely quiet 
during the past week. It was the same 
old story reiterated for weeks and months 
past. Prices were high and buyers were 
unwilling to invest in more than they ab- 
solutely needed for immediate use. The 
large consumers who are still using con- 
tract flour ordered it out as they needed 
it. The small dealers who are paying cur- 
rent prices reduced their orders to the 
minimum. The fact that the May deliv- 
ery of wheat ended on Saturday rendered 
flour trade duller, if anytihng, than here- 
tofore, owing to the belief on the part of 
quite afew dealers that the collapse of 
the supposed corner and a correspond- 
ing break in prices was due to occur at 
the wind-up of the socalled May deal. 

Prices were strong throughout the 
week. While, as a rule, top prices re- 
mained unchanged there was a disposi- 
tion to boost the lower extreme of the 
range. 

One of the mills ran twelve and the 
other eighteen hours per day throughout 
the week and the output was 4,100 bbls, 
compared with 4,300 bbls the week be- 
fore. 

Jobbing prices to the trade: winter 
patents, $7@7.20; winter straights, $6.75 
(@6.90; spring patents, $6.75@7.40; all per 
196 lbs in cotton. Spring patents, $6.25 
(26.65; spring clears, $4.907@5.80; all in 
140-Ib jutes. 

Asa rule millfeed was lower than a 
week ago. Jobbers reported slightly 
lower offerings from spring wheat mills 
and declines in local prices ranged from 
25@75c per ton. Winter grades were 
practically unchanged. Gluten feed ad- 
vanced $1 per ton under a brisk demand 
and limited offerings. The mills are said 
to be over-sold on that class of feed. The 
demand for millfeed in general was only 
fair, but at that it was about up to the 
average for this season of the year. 

Jobbing prices per ton in car lots: 
winter bran, $27.50; spring bran, $26; 
white middlings, $28; brown middlings, 
$26.25; ‘winter mixed feed, $28; spring 
mixed feed, $26.25; hominy feed, $28.25; 
gluten feed, $26.50; all in bulk. Oil meal, 
$32.50; chop No. 1, $34; No. 2, $30.50; 
coarse cornmeal, $32; all in 100-lb sacks. 

There was not much doing in the cash 
grain markets. Everyone seemed wait- 
ing to see what would happen when the 
May deal was finally wound up and for 
that reason there was no disposition on 
the part of either buyers or sellers to get 
much money tied upin grain. Offerings 
of wheat were very light at all points. 
Farmers were busy with their spring 
seeding and had no time to haul grain, 
had they had the grain or the inclination 
to market it. Quotations on wheat were 
advanced 8c while both corn and oats 
were a shade lower than last reported. 
The following prices were quoted at the 
close of the market on Saturday: No. 2 
red wheat, $1.58; No. 3 yellow corn, 77% 
(@78%c; ear corn, 79@81c per 68 lbs; No. 
3 white oats, 617@62c. 

The Chamber of Commerce reported 
the following movements of grain for the 
week ended May 29, with comparisons: 





-— Received— --Forwarded— 

1909 1908 1909 1908 

Wheat, bus.... 4,222 1,366 3,102 2,000 
Corn, bus...... 98,322 36,415 8,757 7,312 
Oats, bus...... 95,145 57,540 21,800 10,284 
Barley, bus.... 2,500 See.  weedba. 3 daeias 
Hay, tons...... 775 836 171 76 
Flour, bbis.... 12,840 10,700 1,270 3,560 


Cleveland, May 31. O, E. GIBBONS. 
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MICHIGAN 


The loca] flour market has been rather 
dull for several days, in fact ever since 
wheat developed the breaking quality in 
the Chicago market there has been hesi- 
tation on the part of buyers. Trade stops 
short every time wheat declines, and 
starts up cautiously on the advances. 
On the whole the Detroit mills did well, 
selling more than their capacity and 
making a full run for the week. The 
quantity of flour produced was 15,700 
bbls, compared with 14,500 bbls the pre- 
vious week and 8,350 bbls a year ago. 

Buying was distributed between the 
East and South in about the usual pro- 
portions, and both sections showed the 
same hesitating tactics in buying. Win- 
ter wheat prices were not changed, and 
there was a steady tone in Northwestern 
spring wheat goods. Detroit made spring 
wheat flour is quoted a little higher. 
Trade has been slow in the city and vi- 
cinity. The representative of a North- 
western mill came to the city on Satur- 
day and stated that he had travelled 400 
miles and sold only 75 bbls of flour. ‘'I 
find,’’ he said, ‘tthe trade pretty well 
supplied through their earlier purchases. 
Nineteen out of every twenty are stocked 
till the end of July, and many of them 
can go to the end of September without 
coming into the market for more sup- 
plies. Nearly all expect lower prices 
soon and, consequently, are not taking 
on any high priced stocks.”’ ~ 

The rye market is firm and rye flour is 
steady, without any change in prices. 
The mills report a good demand. Feed 
trade is holding well, with little change 
in prices. 

Wheat is quiet and generally firm in 
this market. Prices are not at the top 
point, but have not lost much. The feel- 
ing is more bearish than it was a short 
time ago, largely because there is an im- 
provement in the crop outlook. Cash 
wheat is in active demand and little of it 
is offering. 


THE CROP OUTLOOK 


The excellent outlook for wheat in 
Michigan continues. The crop is mak- 
ing perfect progress and there is noth- 
ing to complain of in the weather, unless 
that the crop could stand a little more 
heat. Reports from all parts of the 
state agree that everything is most fa- 
vorable and the general regret is that a 
larger acreage was not put in last fall. 
The indications a short time ago were 
for a late harvest, but now it looks like 
cutting about the usual date. 


NOTES 

F. E. Close & Co.’s grain elevator at 
Byron burned last week with a loss of 
about $50,000 

The Pere Marquette grain elevator at 
Howell burned last week. The building 
was valued at $5,000 and machinery at 
$800. There was no grain in the building 
at the time. 

Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach: The 
growing crop of wheat is improving rap- 
idly and looks well. There does not 
seem to be any demand for flour just 
now, buyers holding off.» Feed trade is 
active. 

Amendt Milling Co., Monroe: The 
growing wheat crop is looking splendid 
and farmers tell us it will be harvested 
as early as usual. Buyers are taking 
flour freely only, however, because 
stocks are exhausted. Feed demand con- 
tinues good. We understand that a great 
many mills are not running. - 

Caughey & Carran have sold the land 
on which stands their grain and seed 
elevator to the Michigan Central Rail- 
way. The land will be used to extend 
the road’s switching yards. The grain 


. firm has bought the .elevator of the 


Canada Malting Co., situated near the 
Beck Cereal mill. The elevator is of 100,- 
000 bus capacity and will be enlarged to 
200,000 bus. 


Detroit, May 31. JOHN BARR. 





Summary of the Week’s Exports 
FOR WEEK ENDING MAY 22, 1909 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 




















From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York......... 280,095 47,715 38,384 14,905 
OR ire cand neds 169,634 8,073 813 1,400 
Philadelphia...... 85,296 LIGG 10.308 sscces 
DOE cicaceee 40s cease 260 4,330: ...... 
Dcadeshesace <0vaeds Oe tO oscces 
New Orleans...... 200 6,738 5,512 180 
pee Pree 1,255,417 45,141 16,055 10,000 

Totals week.....1,790,642 118,559 80,159 26,485 

Previous week..1,503,712 100,899 121,933 2,118 
United Kingdom. .1,479,895 9,214 36,072 ...cce 
Continent......... 310,547 44,000 9,708 ...... 
im, oe Ck, AONE. cccccee § covcece 10,801 ..... 
WORE ccckee secnaex cconece ct. ee 
Other countries... 200 = 65,345 Se woken 

yee 1,790,642 118,559 80,159 ...... 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF AGGREGATE EXPORTS 

From July 1, 1908 Same time 

to May 22, 1909 last year 

Wheat, bus............-. 100,872,070 102,459,249 
AE. EE conccceheceuce 9,130,723 10,559,404 
Total as wheat, bus...... 141,960,323 149,776,567 
OCeem, BUS. ccccccccesssecs 30,770,062 45,338,298 
GG, DBicccdscescscaaes 1,045,508 3,503,067 
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TORONTO, MAY 31, 1909 


Ontario flour trade continues dull, but 
prices hold firm with, if anything, a 
stronger inclination, this being support- 
ed by the high wheat prices. Flour ex- 
porters are not able to put through any 
business in Ontario winter wheat flour 
as it is practically impossible to get 
offerings from the millers, who, when 
they quote at all, are asking $5.75 to 6, 
and it may be assumed now that export 
in this grade of flour is over until the 
new crop begins to move. Cables on 
Manitoba flour are about 1s out of line, 
but after the May deal is over some busi- 
ness is looked for from the United King- 
dom markets. Quotations: 


Bbis 

First patent, Manitobas...............00. $....@6.20 
Second patent, Manitobas ............... «++. @5.70 
Strong bakers, Manitobas..........-.-26. -+++ @5.50 
Second bakers, Manitobas............008 see. @5.00 
Low grade, Manitobas................... 3.60@4.20 
PIS PATONG, DISDOGE 60.0 6.occvcccsvesevece 6.10@6.20 
Patent, 75 to 85 per cent., blended........ 5.95@6.05 
Patent, 90 per cent., blended............. 5.90@6.00 
Straights, blended.................00+-6+ 5.70@5.80 
NL vend enesncveccest csapevesesdoeecs GUD 
ES civ causvateeneenen awed kon 4.40@4.50 
RN ick s cdipeccsce sasssecsberseeseke 3.00@ 3.50 

Manitoba flours are in bags, f.o.b, Ontario points ; 


Ontarios, in wood, f.o.b. mill points. 

Millfeed prices are firm and millers are 
unable to supply the demand. There is 
no change in prices. Quotations: 

Per ton 


Manitoba bran, in bags............... $23.00@24.00 
Ontario bran, in DAGS.......<ccceseses 23.00@25.00 
TE a ainiein os seven cn neeeee 24.00@ 26.00 


Car lots, Ontario points. 

Deliveries of wheat are almost down to 
the vanishing point and millers who are 
obliged to secure the wheat find they 
have to pay fancy prices. It is a long 
time since the country was so complete- 
ly cleaned out of winter wheat. Manito- 
ba wheats are offering at prices slightly 
under last week’s quotations, and some 
good business has been done for account 


of Ontario millers ex-bay ports. Quota- 
tions: 

ONTARIO WHEAT 
No. 2 red and white winter.............. 135@140 
et cece ccncbesccneneese 135@140 

All f.o.b. cars country points. 

MANITOBA WHEAT 
an con's Ceenee ee ah .- - @131% 
<7. 15. as base buebeuswedeue .--@128% 
a SAPO Cr CRP RT Te ---@127 


On track, bay ports, prompt shipment. 


Ontario oats are firmer in price and 
very little offering at that. It is general- 
ly the opinion that oats are also cleaned 
up in Ontario and mills are now running 
on western oats which are quoted high- 
er. From all points comes the complaint 
that it is impossible to get any quantity 
of grain of any description, and it is evi- 
dent there is a shortage in supplies all 


over the country. Quotations: 

Oats Per bu Per bu 
2 white, Ont.. 55 @56 Barley, No. 2... 67@68 
2 mixed, Ont. 544%@55'% Rye, No.2...... 74@75 
1 DOR, WeG6..< ccs .@57 POOR ccacis veces 95@96 
2 Can. west.. .... a6 Buckwheat..... 63@65 
3 Can. west... ....@55 

SE EEE T TP ECC TOOT 83 @s&3% 

Se cde kee ae ole’ 82! 2a 83 

i ee cc cnceuaavsaietunsaas Sate @si 
Ontario grains, f.o.b. ears country points; Mani- 

tobas, f. o. b. cars bay ports; corn, f.o.b. Toronto. 


Cereal millers advanced their quota- 
tions on oatmeal and rolled oats, domes- 
tic and export, on Tuesday last, by 30c 
which makes the price now $5.75 per bbl 
carloads, and $2.75 per bag carloads. Oat- 
meal 10 per cent. more. Export business 
continues good, but oats are getting very 
searce in Ontario. Domestic business 
is light and will probably continue so for 
some weeks now. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


Latest reports regarding the condition 
of fall wheat are quite favorable and 
show that the crop is rapidly recuperat- 
ing with the growing weather. ‘There is 
less injury than usual reported from in- 
sects, and with good growing weather 
the crop will now make rapid strides, 


NOTES 


The Dominion Milling Co. has been in- 
corporated at Dresden, Ont. 


‘\ 
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Henry Watt, miller, of Orangeville, 
Ont., was in the city on Friday. 

D. E. McGill, of Hillsburg, Ont., has 
sold his chopping mill to E. Nelson. 

A. C. McLeod, of Stratford, was in To- 
ronto on Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week. 

A. H. BAILEY. 


MARITIME PROVINCES 


Business in the Maritime Provinces last 
week was reported very quiet. The 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has ceased 
offering hard wheat flours at the prevail- 
ing price, while some other agencies are 
quoting at last week’s figures, $6.80 per 
bbl for Manitoba standards. The remain- 
der of the list is unchanged. 


ALFRED . MCGINLEY. 
St. John, N. B., May 3 


MONTREAL 


Winter wheat flour early in the week 
scored a further advance of 10c per bbl, 
and the indications are that prices will 
go still higher as stocks, both here and 
in Ontario, are decreasing very rapidly 
and supplies of winter wheat are about 
exhausted. Dealers state that they would 
not be surprised to see the market bare 
of these grades of flour by the middle of 
June. Sales of patents were made at 
$6.50(@6.60, and straight rollers at $6.30@ 
6.35 per bbl in wood. Extras have 
changed hands at $2.65@2.80, and straight 
rollers at $3.05/@3.10 per bag. 

Spring wheat grades have also had an 
upward tendency and some brands have 
been marked up 20c per bbl, while others 
show nochange. A fair volume of busi- 
ness continues to be done, there being a 
steady demand for car lots, and sales of 
first patents were made at $6.50(@6.70, 
seconds at $66.20, and strong clears at 
$5.80/@6 per bbl in wood and 20c per bbl 
less in bags. 

In the early part of the week there was 
a fair inquiry from foreign buyers for 
spring wheat flour and as bids were 6d to 
9d per sack higher sales of a few fair 
sized lots were made, but since then ca- 
bles have been easier, in sympathy with 
the decline in the raw material, and the 
market in this respect closed very quiet. 

There has been a fair inquiry from 
New York exporting houses for Manito- 
ba bran, but as supplies in millers’ hands 
have been considerably reduced of late, 
owing to the increased home consump- 
tion, no business resulted. The market 
is very firm with sales of Manitoba bran 
at $22(@23, shorts at $24@25 per ton in- 
cluding bags. Pure grain moullie has 
sold at $33@35, and mixed at $28@30 per 
ton. 

The further advance in the price of oats 
induced a stronger feeling for rolled oats 
and values during the week were marked 
up 30c to $5.75 per bb] or $2.75 per bag. 
Corn meal has also scored a sharp ad- 
vance of 50c per bb! with sales at $3.70@ 
3.90. 

There has been no improvement in the 
foreign demand for Manitoba grades, but 
it is understood that a fair amount of 
business has been worked in new crop 
American red winter and Canadian 
spring wheats. 

A more active business has been done 
in ocean grain room during the past few 
days and about 500,000 bus were booked 
to continental ports for July-August 
shipment. Liverpool June and July is 
offering at 1s@1s 1d, London at ls, 
Glasgow at 1s 3d, Avonmouth at 1s 4d, 
Manchester June at 1s 1d, July at 1s 3d, 
Hamburg and Antwerp June at 1s 3d, 
Leith and Dublin July at 1s 9d, Rotter- 
dam June at 1s 3d and July at 1s 6d. 

There has been a little excitement in 
the local oat situation during the week 
and prices have scored a further advance 
of 24(@2'ec per bu. An active trade has 
been done and sales of over 100,000 bus 
were made, including 25,000 bus of extra 
No. 1 feed at 57%4c afloat, 30,000 bus at 
58*c ex-store, 10,000 at 58%4c, and 20,000 
bus of sample oats at 57%(@57%4c. Car 
lots of No. 2 Canadian western sold at 
59c, and that figure was also realized for 
extra No. 1 feed. 

In American corn the feeling has been 
stronger and prices have advanced Ic 
per bu With sales of No. 3 yellow in car 
lots at 83@84c ex-store, and cargo lots 
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were offered afloat at 82c, with No. 3 
mixed at 81c. Manitoba feed barley has 
ruled much stronger and prices have ad- 
vanced, holders now asking 66%(@67c per 
bu for car lots ex-store. 

Receipts of grain and flourin Montreal 
for the week ending May 29, with com- 
parisons were: 

This Last This Last 
In bus— week year week year 
) hecongaaat 4 719,099 Barley,bus 101,075 42,654 


Corn.... 58,479 52,010 Flour, bbls. 52,876 33,209 

| i ere re Rolled oats 

Oats.... 131 ,460 7,055 ee 7,654 2,593 
NOTES 


James Carruthers, one of our leading 
exporters who has been in Japan all win- 
ter, returned this week and on his way 
home went thoroughly into the wheat 
situation in the Canadian Northwest. 
He says the spring wheat crop went into 
the ground two weeks later than last 
year, but as the condition of the soil was 
good and the weather has since been per- 
fect the prospects are encouraging. As 
far as the acreage is concerned the gen- 
eral opinion seems to be that owing to 
the late spring there was not time to sow 
as much wheat as expected, but owing 
to the high prices that have been real- 
ized for oats this season farmers have 
put them in instead of wheat. On ac- 
count of the severe winter weather in 
Southern Alberta it is estimated that 
about 25 per cent of the winter wheat 
crop has been ploughed up, which will 
likely be sown to oats. 


Since the opening of the season for 
1909, the Harbor Commissioners’ elevator 
has been running night and day, and 
during that period has handled about 
1,000,000 bus of wheat, which is more than 
was handled during the whole season of 
1908. 


The need of adry dock for the port o 
Montreal was the chief theme of the 
Board of Trade council at its meeting on 
Wednesday. Both the Harbor Commis- 
sioners and the council were unanimous 
as to the need for providing this facility 
at the earliest possible date. 


The exports of grain and flour from the 
port of Montreal for the week ending 
May 29, were: Liverpool, wheat 311,360 
bus, flour 7,076 sacks, oatmeal 1,325; Lon- 
don, wheat 242,482 bus, flour 13,351 sacks, 
oatmeal 1,000; Antwerp, wheat 10,041 
bus, barley 49,748; Rotterdam, wheat 
23,798 bus; corn 42,797, barley 16,660, rolled 
oats 2,750 sacks, 1,900 cases; Hamburg, 
wheat 55,796 bus; Hull, wheat 120,000 bus; 
Leith,wheat 181,190 bus, flour 750 sacks, 
oatmeal 720; Dundee, flour 450 sacks; 
Manchester, wheat 76,000 bus; Bristol, 
wheat 173,292 bus, flour 4,292 sacks; Glas- 
gow, wheat 292,188 bus, flour 11,636 sacks, 
oatmeal 3,300. 

THoMAs S. BARK. 

Montreal, May i 31. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


At a meeting of the Civic Health com- 
mittee held recently a delegation repre- 
senting the Master Bakers Association 
brought up the question of the present 
bread by-law which the association con- 
siders imposes a grievance on them. 
Practically every baker in the city has 
approved of the action and wish the fol- 
lowing amendments made: 

That a shrinkage clause be added giv- 
ing one ounce in 12 hours; that % an 
ounce shrinkage should be allowed in 
the 12 hours following; that the standard 
for fancy loaves should be 1-lb, stamped 
and labelled with the weight and name 
of the baker; that all bread should be 
weighed as it comes out of the oven be- 
fore it leaves the factory. 

The health committee have assented 
to these amendments and the matter is 
in the hands of the city council. 

The price of bread to-day stands at 16 
loaves for $1 retail, and 20 for $1 whole- 
sale. A single loafis sold for 10c, 2 for 
15c and 4 for 25c. These are record prices 
in the baking business here. 

With regard to the high price of flour 
a leading baker here says that the small 
mills scattered through the Northwest 
will have to go out of business. The big 
mills in the East and one or two large 
ones west of Winnipeg are determined 
that the small miller’s day is over, and 
that it is a good time to get in and un- 
dersell him. Being short of wheat the 
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small man with but little capital cannot 
affort to pay present prices, and must 
therefore drop his customers. 

Many of the bakers here have contracts 
running into September at old prices. 
They find that the mills are holding them 
very close and will not allow any exten- 
sion of time for payments, as is usua!!y 
the case. 


NEW GRAIN RATES 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, in order 
to carry out its plans in connection with 
the exporting of grain through Vanc:i- 
ver, has compiled a new tariff for all 
berta points. This goes into effect on 
June 8, and is enforced from all Canadi- 
an Pacific Railway stations in Alberta, 
and stations on the Alberta Railway « 
Irrigation Co. to Vancouver wharf. ‘Ihe 
rate applies on practically all grains and 
products thereof. Some of the princip:! 
points and the rates therefrom are as i 
lows: Calgary 19%c, Morley 18c, Strath- 
more 20%, Southesk 22, Medicine Hat *', 
Dunmore Junction 23, High River 20 
West Macleod 22c, Macleod 22, Let! 
bridge 22, Pincher 22, Coleman 23, Car- 
stairs 20%, Wetaskiwin 23, Strathcona 
23, Red Deer 22, Erskine 23, Bawli : 
Raymond 29, Coulee 29. 

L. W. MAKOVSK! 

VamOenrer, B.C., May 29. 


MANITOBA | 


There have been no new features of im- 
portance in the flour trade since the last 
review. Prices still remain at the ad- 
vance recorded a couple of weeks ago, 
and there are no indications of any im- 
mediate change. In connection with the 
Chicago report that flour stocks in Cana + 
da were very low, Winnipeg millers a 
vise that there is no cause for alarm from 
that source. As a matter of fact Winni- 
peg stocks are quite large, and one oi 
the leading millers said Saturday that 
there is plenty of flour to supply the 
trade until the new wheat crop comes on 
the market. Regardless of the claim 
that flour figures are altogether too Jow 
in comparison with wheat prices, it is 
true that the flour business in Western 
Canada cannot be said to have been par- 
ticularly brisk during the spring season, 
and there appears to be no ground ior 
the complaint of shortage. If there w« 
any serious dearth of stocks in millers’ 
hands, it is not very likely that they 
would content themselves with prices 
that are away too low when measured 
by the extremely high price of the: 
material. The following are the pric s 
on flour now quoted to the Winnipes 
dealers: best patents, $3.35 per sac! ~ 
98 lbs; seconds, $3.05; first clears, $2.10; 
lower grades, $3, all subject to a tr 
discount of 10c per sack. 

The feature of other cereals contin 
to be the advanced figures on oat 
barley products. In addition to the 
vance of 40c reported last week on ro 
oats, another rise of 15c per sack 8 
taken place. Rolled oats are now quot 
to Winnipeg dealers at $2.80 per sack 
80 lbs; standard and granulated oatm: 
$3.30 per sack of 98 Ibs. For the sa 
reason as the advance on meals, grou 
feeds have jumped up higher than | 
enhanced prices given in the last repo! 
Oat chop is now quoted to Winni| 
dealers at $34 per ton in bulk, net, de! 
ered to the trade; barley chop, § 
mixed barley and oats, $32. Bran a! 
shorts have not changed since last we: 
ee meal is quoted at $2.05 per sack 0! 

8. 

The oat and barley markets were a 
tle sluggish toward the end of the we 
owing tothe influence of the good weat 
er, but prices still remain at the firm fi 
ures. No. 2 Canadian western closed ‘ 
Saturday at 52c, the same as the previo! 
Saturday. The closing price of No. 3 ba 
ley on Saturday was 6lc, as compar 
with 60%c on May 22. On account oi t! 
continued advance in the United Stat 
markets, the flax market here has bee 
very strong, and on Saturday the mosin g 
price of No. 1 northwestern was $1. 48, 
compared with $1. 46% the previous © 
urday. 

There was only a moderate demand [o! 
casb wheat in the Winnipeg market dur- 
ing most of the week, except for the con- 
tract grades of No.1 ‘and N . 2 northern 


(Continued on page 548.) 
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M. H. DAVIS’S ADDRESS 


To broadly treat the subject of the 
American export trade in flour, we must 
begin with certain familiar basic condi- 
tions. It is now not so much a question 
of where the trade may be nor of details 
pertaining to its extension. It has come 
to be an issue of how it can be retained. 

Therefore the influences affecting its 
maintenance are what we are called up- 
on to consider. 

So important is the function of supply- 
ing flour for human food, that older na- 
tions, to a greater extent than has our 
own in the past, have sought out and 
saie-guarded the business of milling 
from the earliest times in history. They 
are not relaxing their interest as, with 
the progress of events, business become 
diversified and commercial conditions 
more strenuous. Acknowledging this 
fact, which must have impressed itself 
in recent years upon all who have estab- 
lished trade connections abroad, it must 
be pertinent to a general view of export 
possibilities, to consider at some length 
what lies within the scope of your own 
duties in connection with tbe responsi- 
bilities that may properly rest with our 
own government for the success and the 
up-building of the flour milling industry 
in the United States. 

The relation between the stability of 
this industry and the value of wheat, one 
of the chief products of agriculture, and 
the main food reliance of all the people, 
is intimate and vital. Perhaps, in the 
constant strife for advancement in many 
other lines of enterprise, the American 
public has failed to fully grasp the sig- 
nificance attaching to the well-being of 
an industry so widely extended and so 
commonly in evidence as to have become 
a fixture apparently as impossible of 
harm as it is necessary to the highest 
plane of national prosperity. 

it is not my purpose to complain of any 
fancied neglect in the past at the hands 
of legislation, state or national, that may 
have seemed to have overlooked the non- 
protected industry of milling. Condi- 
tions for many years were favorable to 
its development, for the country pos- 
sessed the natural advantages seemingly 
designed to toster it. No industry has 
kept closer pace with the wonderful 
growth of the nation in the past fifty 
years than has that of manufacturing 
flour; and none to-day stands higher in 
scientific attainment and tborough or- 
ganization. 

None is greater in practical distribu- 
tion of needful commodities, and none 
approximates it in ng psy food to 
consumers at prices so near the cost of 
production. It has created the demand 
that bas encouraged the American farm- 
er to become the greatest grower of 
grain in all the world. It has so nearly 
kept pace with this development that, in 
spite of the many attractive influences 
drawing away from us the surplus wheat 
of the country in its unmanufactured 
state, and facilitating its removal in this 
condition to foreign shores, the mills to- 
day have ample capacity to convert into 
+ ned every bushel we are able to pro- 
auce, 

To accomplish this requires additional 
foreign outlet, which in turn means 
many millions of increment to our coun- 
try when it can be accomplished. Al- 
ready the foreign trade in flour is large, 
far exceeding that of any other country, 
but progress abroad has been hemmed in 
by so many barriers, some artificial, 
some of negligence, some of inadequate 
facilities in banking and transportation, 
that only one-third of our surplus wheat 
is ground at home for foreign trade. 

!t is a matter of exceeding satisfaction 
to be able to record the prompt action 
ol the youngest executive branch of our 
national government, the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, when: Mr. A. L 
Goetzmann, your secretary, laid before 
Major John M. Carson, chief of the 
Bureau of Manufactures, the status of 
this industry. Steps were immediately 
taken to render proper service and as- 
‘istance within the scope of the depart- 
‘nent for the investigation and research 
'mpossible for you yourselves to prose- 
cute. If my part of this preliminary duty 
has failed to meet your fullest expecta- 
tions, it is not because of any lack of de- 
sire or effort, nor has anything been 
wanting at the hands of the Bureau of 
Manufactures to facilitate the work. A 
year bas been spent in research and sev- 
een foreign countries have been vis- 

l'welve months ago trade conditions 
the world over were exceedingly de- 
Pressed. Since then slow but material 
improvement has taken place. In every 
Counts, ; of Europe where business has 

een disturbed following the general 
readjustment or the panic of 1907, there 
ry to-day evidence of returning confi- 
cones and hope. Attention is fixed on 

h : United States, which undeniably 

olds the balance of power ia the com- 


mercial world. Every observing travel- 
Jer in Europe is impressed with the com- 
mercial position of this country. It is 
the largest individual patron of the sur- 
plus products of Europe. The contrac- 
tion or expansion of its purchases reach 
into the shops and factories, the finan- 
cial centers and the homes of all thé 
world. 

Thus the enforced economy of 1908, 
which reduced our imports two hundred 
millions and more, carried with it a 
measure of disturbance or distress to 
many workers in every land beyond the 
seas. The power to purchase has been 


crippled as much abroad as it has been 
at home. If the quantities of our exports 
have grown less, itis in part owing to 
the inability of foreign consumers to 
buy. Happily the change to better things 
imminent. 


seems everywhere The re- 
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has been struggling to formulate new 
measures of law that will tap new 
sources of income. Almost every coun- 
try, from the greatest to the least, is far 
behind in national revenues required to 
meet the constantly growing increase of 
national expenditure. The development 
of the times in Europe is increased tax- 
ation. The marked load becomes heavier 
year by year and the means of carrying 
it and distributing it are growing in 
equal ratio less easy of application. 

The great nations of Continental Eu- 
rope, by their policies of protective tar- 
iffs, have not only raised the cost of liv- 
ing to their peoples up to or beyond that 
of the United States, but they have so 
taxed the profits of industry as to leave 
scant encouragement for the develop- 
ment of further profitable enterprise. 
From one twelfth in most cases, to as 
much as one fifth in others, is the pres- 
ent extent of tribute from the gains of 
industry tothe government. From real 
estate and buildings the return to the 
municipal and general governments is 
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° : MARSHALL FIELD’S AND MASONIC TEMPLE 


sourcefulness of this country will enable 
it to lead in the expansion of business 
about to ensue and our influence in 
trade will everywhere extend and favor- 
ren affect the reaction which will fol- 
ow. 

Thus by our own initiative we shall 
prepare our foreign friends for more lib- 
eral purchases from us when returning 
prosperity at home shall have provided 
the surplus products we then must sell 
abroad. Fortunate indeed are we that 
the things we sell to the rest of the world 
are most largely made up of the things 
that they themselves have notand which 
they cannot getin material abundance 
except from us; while what we buy from 
them in greatest part are the things of 
luxury or use, made desirable by the 
higher standard of our living and our 
more general development of the possi- 
bilities in every class of people. 

We feel just now the unsettlement of 
thought and action occasioned by the 
readjustment of our customs tariff. We 
are not the only people experiencing 
such conditions. Every important na- 
tion in Europe is now and for months 


even a greater portion of the rentals ob- 
tained, until one third of*the income is 
often thus absorbed. 

But notwithstanding these conditions 
of taxation, the like of which we never 
have experienced here and thus can 
scarcely comprehend, all Europe and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland are preparing to exact still more 
of the people’s earnings. The absolute 
needs of their exchequers, with their 
enormous deficits, must somehow be met. 
And all Europe is as anxiously awaiting 
the final status of import duties in the 
United States as are we. While our own 
Congress is solving the problem of so re- 
ducing schedules of rates as to satisfy 
the apparent public demand and at the 
same time adjust them so that needed 
increases of revenue will follow, Euro- 

ean nations are struggling with the 

arder problem of enforced need of more 
money for their governments with less- 
ened ability of the people to pay. 

Too gladly will they welcome such re- 
ductions in our schedules as will enable 
them to enhance their invoice prices of 
what we purchase from them. he con- 
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clusion is that in the readjustment 
which must follow, whatever fiscal pro- 
grammes this and other nations adopt, 
our own avowed policy of maximum and 
minimum tariff rates, advocated and 
urged by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion for the past three years or more, 
ought to be made to afford protection to 
our established trade abroad with the 
same spirit of patriotism that protects 
those industries which market their 
products at home. 

The world needs the surplus of our 
mills and farms. The United. States 
buys much abroad, but we stand in no 
absolute need of the surplus products of 
the ill-fed, pauperized labor of the bal- 
ance of the world. We, not they nor 
their governments, however much our 
sympathies may go out to them in their 
distress, should have the dominant voice 
in deciding what international conces- 
sions should be made that will fix the 
price for our products and our manufac- 
tures having to do with the raw mate- 
rials of our farms on which so much of 
the world depends. This is to the end 
that our own people shall in no wise suf- 
fer nor their long established trade 
abroad be in peril of destruction. 

This principle is fairly well established 
in the minds of our congressmen and all 
those having in charge the application 
of laws that bear upon it and who are 
aiding in preparing the forthcoming tar- 
iff measure, which it is hoped will make 
it practicable. But in the preparation of 
this measure and until its completion, 
on you who know your needs and not 
alone on Congress, must devolve the du- 
ty of making further impression on the 
public mind and directing the present 
legislation along such lines as will afford 
the substance of your demands. The 
multitude of interests now at Washing- 
ton is so great that your cause, involving 
as it does the stability of an industry of 
$400,000,000 of investment, and millions 
more of allied enterprises, with the well- 
being of the raisers of grain in thirty 
states of the Union, may fail of the rec- 
ognition justly due it. 

This contingency must be met. You 
may pave the way by impressive resolu- 
tions that will set forth your position 
and simplify your case before the public, 
but to this you must add your personal 
and persistent efforts with those who 
make the law tht will provide the appli- 
cation of the principle of maximum and 
minimum tariffs. The magnitude of your 
industry; the vast. volume of your for- 
eign trade now handicapped as you 
know it to be; the possibilities for its fu- 
ture growth; the hostility of foreign gov- 
ernments and peoples to your finished 
products under their abnormal systems 
of differential tarifis favoring what to 
you are raw materials and obstructing 
the progress of your finished goods; your 
inability through existing law to attract 
to your mills the Canadian and other 
wheat produced in the Western hemi- 
sphere, which otherwise will always cur- 
tail your trade abroad and reduce the 
price your industry could afford to the 
home producer of grain; these, all of 
them powerful arguments in your behalf, 
may not be beeded if not forcefully urged. 

They demand the best you have to give 
of personal effort, money and time. You 
will be told that foreign measures of tar- 
iff favoring wheat and excluding flour 
are applicable to other nations as to your 
own, and are therefore not discrimina- 
tive; that other people as well as we may 
legislate to protect or build up industry 
at home and violate no recognized inter- 
national ethics. But the subtlety of this 
practice and the fallacy of its justifica- 
tion may be made clear by you who know 
that to your industry in the United 
States and to it alone, the differential 


- tariffs apply with destructive force. 


American mills, not the mills of any 
other nation on earth do the bulk of the 
flour export business of the world. The 
blow of differential tariffs is aimed at 
you. They are intended to destroy your 
trade, to depress your enterprise, to drive 
you from the field and when this is done, 
to buy the surplus wheat of American 
farms at the same level of price as will 
be accepted by the peon labor of Argen 
tina or the equally low-classed labor of 
India or Russia. It is a mistaken as- 
sumption to assert that you are not dis- 
criminated against, for the reason that 
there is no surplus wheat producing 
country, aside from America, whose mill- 
ing industry is prepared to convertall of 
its home production of raw grain into 
flour, the finished product. 

I assert further that where a country 
does not produce sufficient wheat to sup- 
ply its mills, it is offensive to our sense 
of international equity for such nation to 
undermine our established industries 
and the foreign trade they have had for 
generations, by attracting from them 
through differentials or export bounty 
payments, such quantities of our raw 
material as will enable their makers of 
flour to undersell us in other foreign 
markets. Germany, France, Italy and 
Belgium have adopted such policies in 
recent years, and you, the millers of 
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America, not the millers of other coun- 
tries, find the export trade demoralized 
and threatened with extinction. 

But my assertion of this position must 
have your endorsement and your. deter- 
mined support, if under a maximum and 
minimum tariff it finds due recognition 
and defense. This you must undertake 
while the discretionary provisions of the 
measure are being formulated, and later 
on when they may be enforced. The as- 
sertion must be made to become a well 
recognized principle in export practice. 
The opportunity exists now for your ac- 
tivity, political and practical, for the 
well-being of your industry. When again 
can you expect a chance so favorable as 
the present for developing what you 
know to be a needful, national policy? 

If there be such a thing as an inalien- 

ble right it should be that of a people 
‘o manufacture its own raw products 
by its own labor for supplying its own 
veople and then to sell abroad all the 

urplus from such raw products when 
converted into a finished state. No cun- 
‘ingly devised scheme of any other na- 
ion should be tolerated that would 
nake impossible the exercise of this 
vight. Americans grow the wheat that 
rules the markets of the world. So long 
1s this continues to be the case, Ameri- 
cans, not Europeans, should be protect- 
din the right to make that wheat into 
Jour. This your interests demand, but 
in this relation your country’s interest 
is even greater than your own. Upon the 
recognition of this depends the future of 
our foreign trade. No broad view of our 
export position is worth your time and 
attention that does not bring this truth 
strikingly into prominence. 

Years ago you ‘tsounded a slogan’”’ of 
‘Not one bushel of wheat for Export.”’ 
Since then the education of your own 
people to its full meaning and purport 
has met with the support that only a 
iust cause and excellent organization 
can enlist. So far you have made prog- 
ress. But the exportation of wheat goes 
on. In the meantime governmental pol- 
icies abroad and commercial methods in 
your grain exchanges at home have 
seemed to conspire to defeat the worthy 
object of your efforts. 

You can make no progress abroad if 
differentials and export bounties are to 
be used against you. Were these re- 
moved, your progress would still be slow 
in the face of the unsettled and disturb- 
ing market conditions originating in 
and sanctioned by American grain ex- 
changes. It is not the high price or the 
low price that makes the export trade 
in flour greater or less. It is the con- 
stant change of price from day to day 
and often violent beyond legitimate 
cause, the known possibilities for disas- 
trous advances and equally dangerous 
declines, facilitated by present market 
methods confined to America, that make 
the foreign buyers fearful of trade rela- 
tions with our mills beyond the tempo- 
rary period of steady markets usually 
following the advent of large grain deliv- 
eries directly after harvest. 

When safe and sane methods for hand- 
ling our crops find favor with the Amer- 
ican public, or when by law it becomes 
impossible to execute the orders of mar- 
ket manipulators in the great grain ex- 
changes, then no flour will find greater 
favor in all the markets open to us than 
that made by American mills. Both the 
deterring influences of adverse foreign 
policies and illegitimate home practices 
must be overcome. The premeditated 
settling of contracts for the future deliv- 
ery of grain by the mere payment of mar- 
ket differences was probably never a 
needful function in the movement of 
crops from the farms to where they could 
be converted into food; or if necessary 
in the past, the time has gone by when 
this practice in trade should longer be 
tolerated. 

It has gone beyond its usefulness, if 
such ever existed, and now it is made to 
serve the speculative inclinations of the 
lew, to the harm of many manufacturers 

ind consumers whose rights and needs 
itin nowise regards. To the states, rath- 
erthan to the general government be- 
longs the duty of enacting laws protec- 
tive of the public from the evils of spec- 
ulation in food products. The states 
must police themselves against this evil 
as they would and do against other acts 
es menace property or social institu- 
ons, 

If the settlement of contracts for the 
future delivery of grain made prior tothe 
maturity of the contract by the mere 
payment of the market difference, should 
be by law made void and uncollectible, 
harmful speculation in grain would au- 
tomatically go out of existence. Sales 
and purchases of actual grain would not 
be curtailed nor disturbed. But no cam- 
Paign for the cornering of any future 
month’s deliveries would be attempted 
with the knowledge that only outlawed 
contracts were being dealt in. 

It is the collectibility of market differ- 
ences on settlement, protected and en- 
forced by every grain exchange in the 
country, that maintains the fictitious 
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transactions in options for future deliv- 
ery, which because of their magnitude 
and the facility with which they are 
made, are deceptive of the true state of 
trade in the consumptive products of the 
grain thus dealt in. The test of price un- 


der present conditions is that of specu-. 


lative nerve and ready money for the 
purpose, not the need or supply of the 
commodity itself. A broad view of Amer- 
ican flour milling and the influence upon 
it of all transactions that hinder its free- 
dom to buy or sell as demand may indi- 
cate, cannot overlook the embarrassment 
resulting from an influence so abnormal 
at times as speculation in futures has be- 
come to be. 

Millers owe it to themselves and to the 
stability of their foreign trade, to bring 
about conditions at home that will both 
justify and encourage greater faith in 
our markets and keep them in line with 
legitimate values. Our market places, 
like our food products, should be free of 
all taint of corruption or manipulation. 

A broad view of your export trade must 
reckon, not only with the present condi- 
tions, but must consider probable future 
events. Thus Icome to the important 
change which in Great Britain, our best 
and greatest foreign market, seems like- 
ly to transpire at no far distant date. 
The past six years has witnessed a grow- 
ing tendency to depart from the time 
honored policies of the past whereby the 
free admission of products of other lands 
was granted by the laws of the kingdom. 
Taxes to meet the needs of revenue were 
placed directly on the people and no du- 
ties have been levied on any of the nec- 
essaries of life. The capacity to manufac- 
ture and to sell abroad has been relied 
upon to furnish means enough to meet 
all needed revenues without further en- 
hancing the cost of living by taxing the 
importation of food or other needful 
things. 

Now, there is in evidence a party of 
great inherent strength, not yet in pow- 
er, but steadily gaining new recruits, 
which assumes to protect the manufac- 
turers of Great Britain in their home 
market by levying import duties. Its pro- 
gramme, should it be called to power, 
which now seems more than probable 
within the next two years, will certainly 
include a duty on both wheat and flour, 
but with preferential duties most favor- 
able to the wheat produced in British 
Colonies. The avowed purpose of this is 
to build up the milling industry of Great 
Britain, already prosperous, and enable 
it to still further reach out for foreign 
trade through the means afforded by the 
exclusive control it then would have on 
the surplus wheat of Canada, Australia 
and India. 

The schedule of preferential duties 
now completed, prepared by a commis- 
sion of the wisest men available to the 
party in opposition to the present gov- 
ernment, places three shillings per quar- 
ter (equal to nine cents per bushel) up- 
on wheat from countries other than Brit- 
ish dominions. But from all colonial 
parts of the empire only one shilling 
per quarter (or three cents per bushel) 
will beexacted. This preferential or dis- 
crimination against the United States 
and other foreign lands is so great as ab- 
solutely to take away and hand over to 
British mills all the trade in flour you 
now enjoy in the United Kingdom. The 
preference amounts to three or four times 
an ordinary milling profit. 

I am assured on the highest authority, 
of the determination of the Conservative 
party, as the matter now presents itself, 
to enforce this policy of preferential tar- 
iffs in behalf of British mills, no matter 
what may be the effect on mills in Cana- 
daorin the United States. That such 
a policy would be disastrous to all trade 
of mills outside of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, both within the Kingdom and 
wherever the British mills would care 
to compete with you abroad, there can- 
not exist the slightest question or doubt. 
That no trade whatever within the King- 
dom will be open to either the mills of 
Canada or the United States is evidenced 
by the proposed additional duty of prob- 
ably one shilling per quarter of 480 
pounds on flour in excess of that on 
wheat. 

The proposed measure is designed to 
protect beyond any possibility of loss 
the trade at home, while the foreign 
trade will be sustained by rebates of du- 
ties allowable on all imported wheat ex- 
ported as wheat or as flour. These radi- 
cal provisions should call for such appli- 
cation of our own retaliatory tariff laws, 
if any there then be, as would circum- 
vent if possible the injurious result to 
American mills and agriculture. 

A sum close to $30,000,000 would fairly 
represent the volume of our annual flour 
sales alone, to Great Britain and Ireland. 
A broad view of the export trade must 
not omit the picture of our home mar- 
kets disrupted and congested by the 
surplus now finding sale in the United 
Kingdom, or of the stoppage in manufac- 
ture of American flour, when the pro- 
posed change in policy goes into opera- 
tion. So far as Ican observe there is 


nothing in sight in the United Kingdom 
to mitigate the danger to American trade 
that the defeat of the present Liberal 
party in the Kingdom would entail. The 
sentiment calling for such change in 
policy can only be met or shifted by a 
knowledge that our own tariff provisions 
will not tamely permit established trade 
to be wrested from us. 

Again does the call come home to mill- 
ers to act promptly and positively. To 
the political phase of your business your 
view must be more and more directed if 
you are to retain an influential place in 
the markets of the world and suffer no 
loss in the value of your investments. 





ADDRESS BY H. E. MILES 


I am simply a manufacturer, and in- 
stead of having an address, I will simply 
talk to you a little. 

It is a special pleasure to talk to you 
millers, for it seems to me your position 
is enviable in this respect: You are close 
to the agricultural population. One-half 
of the entire population of the country is 
agricultural. The whole country de- 
pends ultimately on agriculture. 

Then you look to the markets in your 
localities, in your states and the nation, 
and you are among the few organizations 
which have the opportunity to look over 
and get the markets of the whole world. 
Each of you has a sales department—a 
department that looks for fair prices and 
fair markets. 

Some ten or twenty years ago, the na- 


tions conceived the idea of having, as it’ 


were, sales departments; of having a 
body of men that would look out for 
world markets in the interest of the na- 
tion. Germany is the most conspicuous 
example. . 

We have heard from Mr. Sanders, than 
whom no one is better posted or more 
able on tariff matters, that our country 
cannot have in this generation a fair, 
wise, just tariff. I differ with him in 
this respect. 

Germany had her hodge-podge tariff, 
which was only the outcome of dickering 
industry with industry. She saw that 
best of all is a thoroughly equitable and 
honest tariff; best for every citizen in 
Germany is a fair tariff that does justice 
by each and harm to none. She thought 
she knew how to get it and she did get it. 
Instead of having a committee like the 
Senate Finance Committee, with a head 
possibly as wise and able as Senator Al- 
drich, and certainly not wiser—for I do 
not know where one could be found— 
she took a semi-judicial procedure; a 
sort of court-like procedure. She ap- 
pointed 32 men, distinguished for their 
ability and knowledge of the subject. 
They took oath that they would serve 
no interest but would serve all interests 
equally and fairly. 

Those men spent five years studying 
as closely as possible every industry; 
the cost of protection and every question 
that affected that industry and its ad- 
vancement and welfare. They consulted 
with the thousand other experts and at 
the end of five years, instead of the cheap 
talk we have had at Washington for 
months—talk that so repelled a most val- 
ued and honored Republican—a member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, who 
said to me, ‘tI have absolutely lost all 
confidence in the integrity of the Amer- 
ican business man,’’ talk that so repelled 
# prem Republican Senator that he said 
‘tT have listened to more liars in the last 
20 days than I thought had ever been 
born.”’ 

Instead of this general talk they said, 
‘tGentlemen, it is absolute proof we 
want here. You will have ample protec- 
tion, but if you get it at all, it will be 
based upon absolute and unquestionable 
proof. So, instead of talk they had 
proof. bi 

At the end of five years, after consult- 
ing with 2,000 experts, working the prop- 
osition up and down, by small and large, 
they discovered the facts and gave those 
facts to the Reichstag, the legislative 
body, and with those facts their recom- 
mendations based thereon. 

It was like the findings of a referee in 
court, or a Master in Chancery, and they 
had argued and reasoned back and forth 
with every German industry and had 
studied every commercial condition the 
world over, with the tremendous assist- 
ance of every foreign representative of 
the German government. Thereby they 
were masters of a world business, and 
the bill that was referred to the German 
Reichstag was thrashed over for five or 
six months. It was then debated in the 
legislative body eight or ten months, 
and everybody had his say and only one 
change of any consequence was recom- 
mended in the bill. 

With that one change the measure was 
passed and Germany, far behind England 
only a little while ago, is now far away 
the greatest world power in the matter 
of commerce; her exports are far and 
away greater than any other nation in 
the world. 

Four or five men can go into Berlin 
representing any government on earth; 
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goin absolutely unannounced and say 
they want to negotiate a commercial ar- 
rangement with that nation. The gen- 
tleman who receives them can touch an 
electric button and in five minutes men 
appear in their presence that know 
more about the countries from which 
that delegation has come in unannounced 
than that delegation itself knows. 

I will leave you to guess, gentlemen, 
but Ican tell you of a body that went 
from a great nation to Germany~—a na- 
tion that brags of its power and its busi- 
ness and ability. Those men learned 
more about many subjects that they had 
to negotiate upon, from the men in Ber- 
lin, than they were able to gather from 
the country which they represented, 
witb all their knowledge and all the 
greatness of that country. 

When your men go out, do they go out 
more capable to negotiate than the men 
whom they meet? -Do you try to make 
them more capable than the men whom 
they meet? 

So much for Germany’s success. 

France, Austria, Italy, England all 
have their tariff commissions. That is 
what we call this body of experts which 
looks out for a sales department; which 
looks out for private business; which 
looks out for foreign trade of a nation. 
They all have one. Just now Brazil has 
one and little Greece is coming out with 
a tariff commission. 

As a part of this proposition you mill- 
ers are pretty well fixed as to foreign 
trade, from my standpoint, not from your 
own. You say you want to be better 
fixed, but I say other industries are 
wholly unprepared to get foreign trade 
which this nation needs. 

We have got to take care of our land; 
we have got to become a great commer- 
cial beehive. If we don’t we will miss 
the opportunity that God has given us 
and we may look out for trouble when 
the time comes when employment is 
scarce and wages are low and starvation 
occasionally stares our people in the 
face; there will then be another reason 
for wishing that we had a greater foreign 
trade than any reason we now have, the 
desire for greater wealth and greater 
power. 

The question of the tariff is simply this 
from my standpoint, and I am a Republi- 
can: I believe in the tariff as I believe in 
religion. If a man believesin something, 
he should do his utmost to make it clean, 
pure and strong. There are some men 
who are not doing that who say they be- 
lieve in protection. They are doing the 
reverse and I know from them that they 
are doing the reverse. 

The whole question of the tariff is this: 
Shall it be based upon the maximum of 
intelligence and integrity or on.a mini- 
mum or somewhere between? I stand 
simply and wholly for the maximum of 
intelligence and the maximum of integ- 
rity, and when the time comes, that 
these are realized, you will have a tariff 
that you can compare with those tariffs 
that we are now making and have been 
made a model. 

I can plead extenuating circumstances 
but no one is to blame. Let us not talk 
backwards; let us talk for the future. 
The Bible says: ‘In times of ignorance, 
God winked at certain things.’’ He has 
been winking, I fancy, but he is not go- 
ing to wink longer, as it looks to me, and 
the time of ignorance is behind us. The 
consumers of the United States, the peo; 
ple, are becoming thoroughly wise on the 
tariff. 

Ido not believe any one wil! be hap- 
pier to see the tariff put on a basis where 
truth and facts shall determine it, than 
the members of Congress themselves, 
who are now simply obliged, if they are 
to keep their seats, to work in the inter- 
ests of their constituents and legislate 
for sections, and not legislate nationally. 

Shall we go back a moment and see 
what protection means? I hold that we 
have made a great mistake; have had 
our eyes shut tothe proper meaning of 
protection. Protection means. that 
everything reasonable shall be done to 
encourage home manufacturing and di- 
versified industries, to put the factory 
into the farm or close to the farm; find 
a market for food products and other 
products; not be at the mercy of distant 
countries. Protection means thatand we 
all believe in it absolutely and implicit- 


We have said, ‘‘protect,’’ and we have 
never put any limit on the schedule. 

I know an industry tremendously 
strong in Illinois in which we are pre- 
sented a situation with fifty-five per 
cent. tariff and a seven per cent. total 
wage cost. It is a single ownership. Con- 
gress has given it fifty-five per cent. and 
nobody is talking about it; nobody seems 
to be aware of it, and the old rate is go- 
ing sane the new bill. 

hen Congress provided for this tariff, 
it simply said to this great aggregation 
under single ownership, and for which i 
entertain much respect, ‘'We will see 
that you have no competition on earth, 
because we will let nothing come in.”’ 


(Continued on page 549) 
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MILLF.RS NAT 
CHICAGO, My 


HE seventh annual Mass Conven- 
tion of millers, under the aus- 
pices of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, assembled at the Audito- 
rium hotel at Chicago, Wednesday 
morning, May 26. Two hundred or more 
members were assembled in the hall by 
eleven o’clock when the convention came 
to order. On the platform were seated J. 
F, Dunwoody, John W. Burk, Charles 
Espenschied, B. A. Eckhart, W. E. Cas- 
tle, A. L. Goetzmann, A. Mennel, Dwight 
M. Baldwin, Jr., Henry M. Allen, E. M. 
Kelly, Chauncey Abbott and A. J. Hunt. 

President Castle in calling for order 
briefly referred to the coincidence that 
the Federation, having been organized 
at Chicago, should now after seven years 
return to that city for its Mass Conven- 
tion and be made welcome by the organ- 
ization’s first president, B. A. Eckhart. 

Mr. Eckhart’s theme was ‘t Home Com- 
ing.’’ He said: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: The 
officers of the Millers’ Nationa] Federa- 
tion made no mistake when they select- 
ed the city of Chicago in which to hold 
their seventh annual convention. It is 
fitting and appropriate that they should 
meet here. It was in this city that the 
Federation first saw the light of day. 
This is its birthplace, its cradle, its nurs- 
ery, its workshop, and the abiding 
place of its executive office, our indefat- 
igable, resourceful, diplomatic and en- 
ergetic secretary, Mr. Goetzmann, who 
has accomplished so much in building 
up the Federation. It was in this city 
that the Federation adopted its funda- 
mental principles as a guide for its future 
action, which have enabled it to achieve 
permanent success. It was here that 
it adopted its motto ‘'Not for self but for 
all.”’ 

To meet here, then, is indeed a home 
coming. But the city of Chicago has 
other claims upon the millers of this 
country. Itis geographically centrally 
located, accessible and convenient for 
the millers from all parts of the United 
States, East, West, North and South, to 
come here. 

I shall, however, not attempt to enu- 
merate the many advantages that our 
guests may enjoy here. That function 
devolves upon others who will be pleased 
and anxious to show you the great many 
agreeable and pleasant features that the 
city presents. They will enjoy calling 
your attention to the greatest drainage 
canalin the world; the most elaborate 
and magnificent park and boulevard sys- 
tem upon this continent; the great man- 
ufacturing plants, perhaps the greatest 
in the world; the large banking institu- 
tions, and dry goods emporiums; the 
largest board of trade in the world; and 
the beautiful theatres, magnificent art 
galleries and libraries and the great 
churches that are open to you. 
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It is my pleasant duty and great privi- 
lege to extend to you a hearty welcome. 
It is distinctly a mark of honour to be des- 
ignated to extend a welcome toa body 
of men representing, as you do, one of 
the greatest industries in this country, 
an industry having a capital investment 
of over 500 million dollars and producing 
an annual output of over 700 million dol- 
lars. It must, therefore, go without say- 
ing that the conduct of such an industry 
requires intelligence, integrity and busi- 
ness ability of a high order. 

The Federation since its organiza- 
tion has more than justified its exis- 
tence; it has accomplished much look- 
ing toward the elimination of trade evils 
and trade abuses. It has provided for 
the adoption of package differentials and 
a uniform trade contract; furnished 
means for arbitration in connection with 
controversies between buyer and seller; 
advocated improved wheat culture and 
uniform laws governing by-products. 

Upon matters of transportation the 
Federation has secured a parity of rates 
on wheat and flour in inland transporta- 
tion; it secured the abolition of the Lon- 
don landing clause which operated 
greatly against the American miller in 
the exportation of flour. It was instru- 
mental in securing the adoption of a uni- 
form bill of lading affording greater pro- 
tection to the miller. It secured the ap- 
pointment of M. H. Davis, a member of 
the Federation, as a special commission- 
er of the United States government to 
represent the flour milling industry in 
foreign countries. 

There are at least 50 other accom- 
plishments of the Federation since its 
organization which lack of time forbids 
me mentioning. But,if the Federation 
had accomplished nothing else, it has 
brought together the great body of mill- 
ers of the East, West, North and South 
into one harmonious, perfect organiza- 
tion. This alone has surely justified its 
existence. 

In the consideration of economic, in- 
dustrial, financial and commercial! prob- 
lems the world over, the millers have 
borne an important part. This is espe- 
cially true of the millers in France, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland 
and the United Kingdom, most notably 
in France and Germany. The millers 
there have practically dominated the 
legislation with reference to their own 
industry. In that way they secured priv- 
ileges and rights enjoyed by other man- 
ufacturers in those countries. Can we 
ony much for our millers in this coun- 
try 

If the millers of the United States 
have not borne as important a part in 
the legislative branches of our govern- 
ment it may possibly be due to the in- 
herent modesty of our fraternity. But 
I apprehend that if you view the drama 
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Opening Day, Wednesday, May 26 


Morning—10.00 O’clock 


Call to Order by President W. E. (x 

Home Coming—B. A. Eckhart, first 
of Federation 

Address by W. E. Castle 

Export Suggestions—F. H. Price. | 
Agent 

Secretary’s Report—A. lL. Goetzm: 
Secretary 

Announcement of Resolutions Co: 

Adjournment 


Afternoon—2.00 O’clo< 


Executive Session for Millers On 


Reports of Conditions and Wheu 
Reserves 
by: Robert Henkel, C. A. Willis 

*, Russell, A. J. Meek, Joseph | 
E. M. Kelly, M. F. Dunlop, L 
P. H. Litehfield, William Chapi 
H. Hunter, A. J. Hunt, Frank F« 
Deane, Chauncey Abbott, B. A. ! 
Dwight M. Baldwin, W. L. Har 
Gallaher, E. Van Houten ( 
Sexauer, J. P. Horton. 

Reports on Flour Stocks by: W.\ 
B. J. Rothwell, George Urban 
Husband, William Watts, S. P 
H. T. Lawler. 
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Second Day, Thursday, Ma 


Morning—10.00 O'clock 


Proper Mill Accounting Methods 
H. Dittmer, El Reno, Okla. 


General Discussion 


Yields, Invisible Loss and Evapo' 
A. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio 


General Discussion 
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ial Performance at American Music 
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Third Day, Friday, May 28 


Morning—10.00 O’clock 


tion Existing between the Price of 
- Wheat and Mill Feedingstuffs and 
roper Marketing of Mill By-products 

a 0 William G. Crocker, Minneapolis, Minn. 
” Pral Discussion 
ot oad View of the Export Market 
: M -H. Davis, Special Agent Department of 
ne ommerce and Labor 

Pp Pral Discussion 
Cis P burniment 


Afternoon—2.00 O’clock 


imerican Tariff and Export Trade- 
'vin H. Saunders, Chicago, Tl. 


Pral Discussion 


riment of Commerce and Labor and 
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that is being enacted at Washington to- 
day with reference to the revision of the 
tariff, you will realize, as I do, that it re- 
quires something else besides modesty 
in order to be able to secure for this 
great industry such privileges and such 


- rights as other manufacturers are enjoy- 


ing. 

These are, however, matters which 
will be discussed and considered during 
your stay here, and I trust that they will 
be considered in such a manner as tu 
bring forward views of the different mill- 
ers of the country and that ultimate ben- 
efits will result to every miller in the 
Yand. , 

President Castle, in responding, said: 

Mr. Eckhart, on behalf of our Federa- 
tion let me thank you for your remarks 
and assure you that it is not only our 
pleasure to come to Chicago but our 
pride that we are welcomed by Mr. B. A. 
Eckhart. 

On our programme we now have the 
usual president’s address. The presi- 
dent is not going to burden you with 
much of an address. The details as to 
the work that your Federation has done 
in the past year will be brought out in 
the secretary’s report. But I cannot re- 
frain from sharing with you that enthu- 
siasm that you must feel in the accom- 
plishments of your Federation. Never in 
the history of its career has it been as 
strong in membership, as compact in 
united effort and more determined in its 
purpose than at present. 

The lines along which the Federation 
has worked are slowly but surely crys- 
talizing and concentrating to purposes 
of very strong intent and character. It 
lacks in detail, but it makes up in quali- 
ty what it lacks in quantity. 

There are only a few important ques- 
tions for the Federation to handle, and 
they are questions that the individual 
miller cannot handle himself. The small 
miller can do very little by himself; the 
large miller can do very little by himself; 
but the large miller and the smaller mill- 
er joining hands can produce results 
collectively that individually never could 
have been produced. Therefore. it 
strikes me that neverin the history of 
our industry has there been such a need 
for organization as there is at present. 1 
cannot see how any miller in these mod- 
ern times can possibly fail to realize 
what an organization like this means, 
not only to his business separately, but 
to the organization as a whole. All over 
our country we are bound to see as time 
goes by that the Federation is certain to 
increase in membership and be even lIar- 
ger and stronger in the future than in 
the past. 

As our secretary has often suggested, 
this is the day of ‘'team play.’’ his is 
the day when the flying wedge of the 
football team goes across the field mow- 





ing out of its way everything that stands 
in front of it; and I can only liken this 
Federation to the flying wedge of the 
football team, as the Federation united 
can accomplish what it goes after. Gen- 
tlemen, it is up to you to lend your aid 
to it. Will you do so? 

In closing, President Castle introduced 
F. H. Price, export agent of the Federa- 
tion, who read a paper on ‘'Export Sug- 
gestions,’’ which will be found on page 
554 of this issue of the Northwestern 
Miller. ‘ 

Mr. Price was followed by Secretary 
Goetzmann, who presented his annual 
report, which was substantially the same 
as the report previously submitted to 
the directors of the Federatiun and pub- 
Jished in the April 14 issue of the North- 
western Miller. 

The readiug of the secretary’s report 
was interrupted by the entrance into the 
hall of M. H. Davis, special agent of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, 
who was given a rousing reception that 
was not arranged for on the programme. 

Mr. Goetzmann surrendered to the in- 
terruption and the president called for 
Mr. Davis who, amid a renewed burst of 
applause, made his way to the platform 
and, bowing acknowledgments for the 
heartiness of the greeting, said: 

Mr. President, you take me by sur- 
prise. I do want to say though and I am 
glad of the opportunity to break into 
your splendid programme to say that of 
allthe pleasant things it has been my 
pleasure to experience in the last year, 
there is absolutely nothing that appeals 
to me like coming home to you and feel- 
ing and knowing that you are spontane- 
ously glad that I got here. 

This has been with me not only a work 
of pleasure and a work of duty, but a 
work of satisfaction because I have felt 
that while perhaps there was something 
of sacrifice on my part I was backed up 
by the greatest and best and strongest 
commercial organization there is in this 
country to-day. And I make that state- 
ment because it comes to me in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere, in a semi-official 
manner, that you gentlemen have gotten 
together in a great big, strong organiza- 
tion with more power, politically and 
broadly speaking, than any other similar 
organization in the country. You have 
not meant to become a political power, 
but you are one to-day. 

Now, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
later on I believe I am on the programme 
and then 1 will submit for your careful 
and thoughtful consideration a lot of 
stuff that I can’t call to mind at present. 

Following the conclusion of the secre- 
tary’s report, the resolutions committee 
was announced as follows: 

Henry M. Allen, general chairman, 
Troy, Ohio; P. H. Litchfield, general 
secretary, St. Louis, Mo., and the follow- 
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ing: E.R. McDonald, Waterloo, Iowa; 
Benj. A. Lockwood, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Edgar H. Evans, Indianapolis, Ind; C. H. 
Brown, Seymour, Ind; W. G. Crocker, 
Minneapolis, Minn; Chas. T. Ballard, 
Louisville, Ky; B. M. Renick, Paris, Ky; 
E. J. Lachmann, Neenah, Wis; Thos. L. 
Moore, Richmond, Va; Jno. F. Russell, 
Greensburg, Ind; Robert Colton, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio; C. 8. Coup, Toledo, Ohio; 
D. M. Baldwin, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn; 
Chas. T. Olson, Winona, Minn; Harry 8. 
Helm, Minneapolis, Minn; Jas. G. Law- 
rence, Wabasha, Minn; H. C. Cole, Ches- 
ter, Ill; A. J. Meek, Marissa, Ill; Geo. 
2ostel, Mascoutah, Ill; R. T. French, 
Middleville, Mich; R. J. Hamilton, Cold- 
water, Mich; J. Allen Smith, Knoxville, 
Tenn; C. H. Searing, Arkansas City, 
Kansas; L. R. Hurd, Wichita, Kansas; 
Frank Foltz, Blackwell, Okla; E. D. Til- 
ton, St. Louis, Mo; A.J. Hunt, Arkansas 
City, Kansas; D. M. Dean, Lincoln, Neb; 
Jno. F. Kern, Milwaukee, Wis; H. F. 
Shuttleworth, Buffalo, N. Y; W. H. 
Stokes, Watertown, So. Dak. 

Announcement was also made of minor 
changes from the order of events as given 
in the programme and of the fact that H. 
E. Miles, chairman of the tariff commit- 
tee of the Nationa! Association of Manu- 
facturers had been added to the list of 
speakers and would address the conven- 
tion on the closing day. 

Adjournment was then taken until the 
afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The first day’s afternoon session was 
for millers only and the entire time was 
devoted to receiving reports on crop con- 
ditions and flour stocks at centers. The 
executive character of the session was 
not carefully observed and many guests 
and visitors contributed views on grow- 
ing wheat conditions in their localities. 

While, in_accordance with previous ar- 
rangement, no summary of the reports 
was prepared for publication, the sub- 
stance of the views given was regarded 
as rather more optimistic than current 
reports on wheat conditions, as made 
available through market gossip chan- 
nels. Aside from the reports on United 
States crops, the most interesting fea- 
ture of the afternoon session was a re- 
port from Commissioner Davis on condi- 
tions in Europe. Mr. Davis said: 


REPORT OF M. H. DAVIS 


The European situation is a very diffi- 
cult thing to analyze, when it comes to 
reaching a conclusion as to the supplies 
of wheat back with the people, from the 
fact that the entire European exports 
from such countries as have wheat to 
export are in the hands of a very few 
firms, and these people do not willingly 
give out the information and other peo- 
ple have no means of getting it. 

There undoubtedly has been, for the 
past six months, a decided shortage in 
the amount of wheat that comes into the 
open market. I have heard it stated by 
distributors of wheat of splendid repute 
that these few firms, actuated possibly by 
the condition on this side, who do con- 
trol the movable wheat in Europe, have 
been holding it back for the purpose of 
securing all the advance upon it they 
could, and that, of course, is a natural 
conclusion. 

I was much surprised to know, in con- 
sidering the amount of wheat imported 
from all the world in Europe, that possi- 
bly a dozen firms in Europe actually 
command the control of that wheat. 
They are of primary importance. There 
are many hundreds of importers, so 
called, but in reality they are the dis- 
tributors. The importations from Ar- 
gentina are probably handled by not 
more than six or eight firms, and so the 
crop that comes from India and from 
Russia. The Russian crop may be said 
to be centered in the hands of three con- 
cerns. Thus it is difficult to get at what 
is actually available. 

Beginning with Eastern Europe, Syria 
and Asia Minor, the millers in those sec- 
tions have been very short of wheat for 
less than four months and have been 
paying relatively high prices. As to the 
crops in Asia Minor, which does not 
produce regularly large crops, the pros- 
pect is at the present time very fine, in- 
deed, or was whenlI was there about 
Aprill. Every one that I came in con- 
tact with, and many of them had travell- 
ed over the country, said that the pros- 
pect was very fine; the last crop was on- 
ly a moderate crop and the crop the year 
before was not large. I could get very 
little reliable information regarding 
Russia, 

In the Danube valley, which is the 
garden of that part of Europe, passing 
through Bulgaria, Servia and Hungary, 
I never saw in this country a better pros- 
pect than I saw there. Not being famil- 
lar with what the prospects ought to be 
to represent a normal, I can only say 
that on the basis of our measurements, 
the crop prospect was splendid and the 
acreage looked very large. 

That condition continued into South- 
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ern Germany. Through the wheat rais- 
ing section of France, which I went over 
Jast fall, it was very dry, and all through 
Germany the seeding was late. I saw 
them seeding wheat in December. The 
weather conditions were such that they 
could do it. Iam not prepared to say 
what the result of such seeding will be, 
but the spring growth looks fine. 

In France I was surprised at the large 
wheat growing sections of the North, 


in evidence in that country, and the 
prospects of growing wheat through 
France were simply splendid, and J 
might say so they are in Italy. 

In England, while I did not have much 
opportunity to go through the country, 
I made many inquiries in London, and 
the opinion is that the wheat crop stands 
a fair show of making a splendid one. 

Mr. Davis was followed by George E. 
Goldie, Ayr, Ontario, who gave a com- 
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STATE STREET 


the Eastern, the Western part and 
towards the Southwest. There were ap- 
parently vast amounts of wheat in stock, 
last year’s crop, that had not yet been 
touched. Iam satisfied that the stacks 
I took to be wheat were wheat, because 
Isaw in many cases where they were 
thrashing from the stacks. Mr. Men- 
nel could perhaps tell a wheat stack 
from a straw stack. The stacks I saw 
were round and splendidly topped off, 
and I think they were the graneries. 
These stacks of wheat were everywhere 


prehensive report on present conditions 
in that province. 

The rest of the afternoon session was 
devoted to the receipt of reports regard- 
ing present flour stocks at centers. 

Just previous to adjournment C. W. 
Jenkins announced that in the evening 
the Ohio delegation would give a recep- 
tion in honor of Mr. Davis and that the 
convention as a whole was invited to at- 
tend. The Chicago reception was ten- 
dered Mr. Davis because he was unable to 
be present at the last Ohio state meeting 
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at which it had been planned to greet 
him. ; 
The convention then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY 
MORNING SESSION 


The morning session of the second day 
was called to order at 10:45. 

First in order on the programme was 
the address of Henry Dittmer, auditor of 
the Maney Milling Co., El Reno, Ok!x,., 
on ‘'Proper Mill Accounting Methods.” 

Mr. Dittmer’s paper will be found in 
full on page 553 of this issue. 

Following the reading of the address 
there was extended discussion, Mr. Diit- 
mer being closely questioned as to the 
detailed application of his system. ‘he 
colloquy follows: 

Mr. Dewey: I would like to ask Mir, 
Dittmer the method of making up ‘he 
monthly inventory. 

Mr. Dittmer: The method of making 
up our monthly inventory, althoug) [ 
did not mention it, is that we carr. a 
complete stock record of all.of our m in- 
ufactured products, raw material, «nd 
even down to a sack record, that sh: ws 
the number of bags of each brand, the 
kind, or size, and the brand that we have 
on hand, then these are verified wren- 
ever the quantities get low enoug: to 
take an actual inventory, but ordina: ily, 
at the end of each month we can make 
up our inventory largely from our stock 
records. Our experience of nearly ten 
years has proven that we are not very far 
off. We can at any time correct our ‘he- 
oretical stock on hand by an actus’! in- 
ventory. - 

Mr. Dewey: The question of s‘ock 
records would be a simple matter ex- 
cept for one question, and that is «s to 
any loss or any visible change in the 


stocks. The wheat comes under certain 
conditions. If it lies in the elevator any 
length of time there wil) be depreciaiion 
in the wheat, or a loss. i 

Mr. Dittmer: We have arrived at a 


method of deducting monthly a ce: tain 
per cent. from our wheat accounis to 
cover the invisible loss of shrinkag«, as 
some term it, and although this ailow- 
ance is not absolutely accurate, compar- 
ison with past year’s records gives us an 
item that we can use as practically cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Dewey: 
figure on? 

Mr. Dittmer: One per cent. shrinkage 
on our wheat account. When the wheat 
is wet and damaged it runs along a}out 
that figure. Sometimes our wheat runs 
over a little on our allowance mace for 
shrinkage. 

Mr. Dewey: How do you arrive at the 
amount of coal on hand? 

Mr. Dittmer: We _ estimate the 
amount of coal actually on hand, pay for 
the coal we receive in the first month, 
and actually figure the amount we have 
on hand. Those items and all ites of 
that class are actually inventoried 

Mr. Dewey: You do not keep a -tock 
record on hand? 


What per cent. do you 


Mr. Dittmer: No, we have no way of 
weighing it and we do not keep a «tock 
record. 

Mr. Carr: I believe that every ‘iller 


should keep an accurate account 


the different items; that every ‘viller 
should have a system of his ow! sut 
the great question in the flour ling 
business is, can we get any more our 
flour by keeping an accurate acount 


and going through all this great ( 
clerical work? 


Mr. Dittmer: It is my opinion 


the millers will keep an accurate a. ount 
as they should all do, and I kno» they 
do not, and, if the figures that get 
were more accurate, there would less 
of this senseless price cutting by ‘'« fel- 
low who makes a price simply |) ause 
somebody else has made it. Ifevyv: y tuo 
stood on its own bottom, and if e\ one 
made figures on the cost, not t« eet a 
quotation that he has seen or ti‘! his 
salesman has sent in to him, but 4 ially 
from his own figures and from own 
experience, and those cost figur were 
accurate, I contend that we wou! | get 
more for our flour, as we should«. AS‘ 
faras the question of going to this 
clerical work is concerned, I 4 any 
representative of a €00-barrel m here 
to tell me that he could use lesst ) one 


book-keeper to keep his records. 
A Member: We do not use an} 
Mr. Dittmer: That is the troub 


think they know what the fi 

them from what somebody e!> tells 
them, or because John Jones has »1ade4 
price and they think that Joh! Jones 
has been successful and makes ®* protit 
on his stuff; and we all follow th same 
practice until we get down to whert 
none of us is making any money. 

Mr. Dunwoody: Our accounts «re = 
quite so elaborate, but at the end °' = 
year we divide our total expens: ' = 
barrels manufactured, and that 's whe 
we base our cost on for the next year; ra 
rather when we average up the ! _— 


of years; our cost is based each ye 
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that calculation, and we figure our cost 
on that for a series of years. 

Mr. Dittmer: You are pretty safe in 
estimating the next year’s cost on that 
basis, providing the running time is sim- 
ilar, but if one year should run 90 and 
another 40, your percentage would run 
up away over 90. 

Mr. Dunwoody: 
incorrect figures. 

Mr. Dittmer: Why should you keep 
yourselves out of the foreign markets ‘be- 
cause you are figuring on the basis ofa 
year’s business when it is impossible for 
you to reach a foreign market, because 
you are unable to run more than 30 or 40 
per cent. of the time? 

Mr. Dunwoody: We know what we 
are able to do. When we are in a posi- 
tion to export, nobody knows it better 
than we do, and when we add on all the 
profits, we add on all that the flour will 
bear. 

Mr. Young: When I was a boy I went 
into an office and worked in the book- 
keeping department. Under the system 
that Mr. Dittmer mentions now, one man 
can do as much as ten used to do 20 years 
ago. We have a system of accounting 
that is much fuller than this. It doesn’t 
take long to add up your accounts. They 
take care of themselves. AJ! you have 
got io do is to add up the items ina 
profic column. Posting once a month 
takes care of all the work. 

Mr, Dittmer: LI could go into twice as 
many details in reference to this system, 
but we considered this sufficient. We 
have gotit so that we get it at the end 
of cvery month. Any one _ interested 
enough to look into it will see that the 
cost from month to month fluctuates, ac- 


Yes, if you base it on 


cording to the time that you run and ac- 
cording to some other conditions. Then, 
if you have each month’s cost, you can 
prepare a chart to show those things, 
showing the running time per barrel 
cost. 


What I contend is that when your con- 
ditions are such that you can reach for- 
eign markets and sell your whole output, 
why should you handicap yourself by 
knowing only the average cost, when 
that includes times when ycu have shut 
down on account of crop conditions or 
because of other conditions that prevent 
you from running? Why not know exact- 
ly what you are going to be able to do— 
if you can run your mill full time, 75 per 
cent. or only 50 per cent. of the time? 
You can get it just as easily as you can 
by keeping your accounts by the year, 
just as easily by the month, and as I 
stated in my paper, your accounts foot 
up so large that araise of two or three 
cents per barrel in any one class be- 
comes very important. 

One class, for instance, labor, cannot 
be deducted; you have paid it out and 
cannot get the money back. Why not 
give it at the end of every month? Ware- 
house labor is high, and if there is an ex- 


tra man in there Joafing, or two or three 
of them, you will know it at the end of 
the month, and you can call up your 


foreman and ask him ‘tWhy has this 
raised?” There is no harm in knowing 
those things, and I believe if more of us 
knew those things, there would be less 
senseless price cutting. 

Mr. Dunwoody: Suppose you madea 
mistake say of $1,000 in the previous 
month. 

Mr. Dittmer: We don’t carry any ex- 
tra time over. We pay only for the ac 
tual time that they work each month. 

Mr. Dunwoody: Suppose you take an 
inventory of the stock on hand every 
month; if you carry stock to amount to 
‘nything, you must acknowledge that 
there will be certain inaccuracies, when 
you compare the matured accounts, etc., 
with that, that you cannot reconcile. My 
criticism is that your system is a little 
too elaborate; that you take inventories 
too often, once a month. 

he figures are misleading. lf you 
would cover a longer period of time, for 
instance three months, you would get 
closer results. 

Mr. Dittmer: I think we could do that 
if necessary, but as to elaborate ac- 
counts, I don’t agree with you on that. 
Where will the inaccuracies in the inven- 
tory be found? 

Mr. Dunwoody: Atthe end of every 
month you will find that there are con- 
siderabae inaccuracies that you cannot 
avold, 

Mr. Dittmer: Our experience for the 
Past ten years with our records shows 
that weigh-up at the end of the year va- 
ries but very little; consequently, why 
should there be any but a very little dii- 
ference at the end of the month? 

Mr. Dunwoody: The only criticism I 
make is that the system is too elaborate. 
The theory is all right. 
weno Shock: I do not want to criticize 
Mr, Dittmer’s system a minute, but the 
point he wishes to make in explaining 
his system is for the betterment of the 
milling conditions; that is, to save this 
merciless price cutting. What we want 
to know most is: what is the most im- 
porseas factor in this price cutting sys- 
Foal Your system is very well adapted 
or the 600-barrel mill, or some small 
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mills, where the man who could follow 
your system would make a nice profit al- 
though hedid not dothis figuring and 
have a good mill. 

Mr. Dittmer: As far as the mill being 
too small is concerned, ifitis system- 
atized according to this system, it wiil 
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be all right. We operate one small mill 
of 125 barrels and we follow the same 
method of classification of expenses in 
that that we do in our larger mills for 
the sake of comparison. As far as the 
figures on the actual cost and making 
them is concerned, it does not hinder 
you one bit from adding ten, twenty, 
thirty or forty cents a barrel profit, 
sweeten to taste, you know, as much as 
the other fellow will let you doit. If 
you can convince the other fellow that is 
selling below cost, if you can convince 
him that he is selling below cost, and if 
he comes up, can’t you come up and 
sweeten more? 


Mr. Shock: How is that done? 





Mr. Dittmer: Add it on. Here is your 
profit. There is no limit to the profit. 

Mr. Shock: We all like that, but how 
are you going to get it? When you quote 
your prices, do you quote according to 
the cost that is shown there with a fixed 
profit or do you look to competition a 
little? 

Mr. Dittmer: Certainly, we have to 
look to competition, and that is the very 
reason I am here on the platform to-day, 
because if I can convert one of our com- 
petitors into figuring his cost, when he 
does not do it, and quote a higher price, 
it will enable us to add the profit that we 
want to and always can. 

Mr. Shock: Thatis all right; we are 
all in the same business. How are we 
going to do it? If you run your mill four 
hours a day and you have the same labor 
to pay practically, will you add that on 
to the cost of the four-hour run? 

Mr. Dittmer: You would have to pay 
for it. 

Mr. Shock: That is a question we 
want to get at. Here is the point where- 
in it gives us an advantage. We have 
past records for every month’s run that 
we have made since we have used the 
system and we have costs and we know, 
if we can keep our forces and expendi- 
tures for advertising within the same 
limit that we did previous months, that 
our cost will practically pan out the 
same as it did the past month. Now, if 
we are only on afour hour run and we 
can figure that we can get to an 18 hour 
run by selling stock for that month’s 
output, we will know practically to the 
cent what that next month’s 18 hour run 
is going to cost us. 

Mr. Shock: That is exactly what I 
want you to say. I agree with youin 
those matters, but the principal thing 
I want to know is, what is the thing that 
the millers are doing, large and small, 
that creates such a competition in the 
market, so that the profits cannot be 
turned our way, as we know they should 
and must be, if we want to survive ina 
manly way? 

Mr. Dittmer: The large answer to that 
question is, to export our flour, instead 
of our wheat. 

Mr. Shock: 
your flour? You cannot do it. 
something we cannot do. 

Mr. Dittmer: This depression is work- 
ing to that end. 

Mr. Shock: I want to state my belief 


Why didn’t you export 
That is 


in that respect, that your cost figures, 
as wellas the others—you are figuring 
your cost when trying to run 18 or 24 
hours a day, and I do not know but what 
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some of you try to make 25 hours a day, 
trying to make so many more barrels of 
flour per day, thinking that if you can 
make 30, 40 or 50 cents more, if you push 
the market, the fellow who has got his 
eye open, like Mr. Patten, will buy the 
goods and if the market changes, as it 
has in the months past, he will sell up 
against you for less money than you can 
sell to your dealers. I think there is 
more harm done to our business by 
overproduction and by the greed of this 
little profit that we are selling for, not 
what you are talking about but what 
you are selling for, than any injury than 
any man would receive by following your 
cost figures price. Supply and demand 
and competition makes the price. 

Mr. Dittmer: According to your state- 
ment then there is harm in the knowl- 
edge of what it costs you to make your 
flour. 

Mr. Shock: No, sir. 

Mr. Dittmer: You would rather blind- 
fold yourself and take your junk than to 
see whether you are on the safe side or 
not. 

Mr. Shock: No, sir; I stated I agreed 
with what Mr. Dittmer had to say with 
reference to the subject, but he stated 
the object was to try to learn some of 
the prices, not to sell the goods ata loss. 
I took it he meant that, and what I 
wanted to get at was what kind of an 
example you want to set that will influ- 
ence the miller most to make a profit. 
Ask the price and get it. 

Mr. Dittmer: You are trying to con- 
vict me of making a small cost of pro- 
duction. That is not the fact, because 
the more you figure the details of the 
production, the higher the cost will be. 

Mr. Shock: That is where I misunder- 
stood you. 

Mr. Jewell: Unfortunately I was not 
here to hear the illustration of this 
method of keeping accounts, but I want 
to say that there is no argument, in my 
opinion, that can be offered against.the 
correct and detailed system of keeping 
your records. 

Mr. Dittmer: Thank you. 

Mr. Jewell: And that is aside from the 
inability of my friend to take care of his 
stock records, which I do not believe at 
all. If we attempt, by any method, to 
regulate the prices by any system of ac- 
counts, we are shooting very wide of the 
mark, but that has no bearing at all on 
the fact that that is absolutely necessary 
and necessarily correct. Recently, with- 
in two weeks, I ran up against this, 
which surprised me. My salesmen from 
various parts of the country were stating 
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that my price was so high they couldn’t 
do any business; that other flour was 
being sold at 25 to 30 cents a barrel less 
than mine was figured at, and, at a meet- 
ing in one of the Central states, one of 
the salesmen submitted to me seven or 
eight samples of flour which he stated 
was spoken of in connection with these 
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prices. I examined those flours later 
and found that they varied all the way 
I should judge, five or seven cents a 
barrel. Now, misrepresentation among 
our fraternity, not directly but indi- 
rectly, is very harmful; in the same 
way that the farmer does not say he 
has not got so much wheat, he lets the 
man who is asking him questions put 
the answers into his mouth. Mr. Jones 
says, ‘‘Have you got 1,000 bushels on 
hand?”’ ‘*Well, maybe I have,’’ and he 
tries to work him up to 1,500 bushels. 
The old fox knows he has 5,000 bushels 
stored away, and that is the way with 
our government reports, and the same 
way with the man who says ‘'I havea 
flour I can sell to you that will suit your 
trade to perfection.’”’ He sells it on that 
misrepresentation, and that kind of a 
practice does more harm than anything 
else. 

Mr. Chapman: At one time we were 
running five different mills and we car- 
ried stocks right straight along; we nev- 
er found any difficulty in having our in- 
ventory come out to a fraction. I do not 
see anything that can be offered in ep- 
position to a perfect system of accounts, 
and the more a man knows about his 
business, the surer he is to have it un- 
der his control. In regard to the aver- 
age price, in a general way it is all right 
to take all the expenses but I would like 
to ask the gentleman what he considers 
expenses. It makes quite a difference if 
he has two or three successful runs and 
gets a low figure from the manufactur- 
er and he goes on during the year,a 
year like the present one, 1 am sure that 
he would slide down the receiver’s 
pants. 

Mr. Dittmer: I thank you for those 
remarks. There are some mills that have 
merchandise accounts and they charge 
the merchandise accounts when they buy 
the wheat; but a payment for car service 
comes along, and not having any expense 
account that it seems to fit into, the 
book-keeper does not know exactly what 
to do with it; and he charges it to mer- 
chandise, When you figure the cost of 
wheat on the barrel basis, you figure it 
on the cost of the market at that time. 
Does that include any car service? 

Mr. Carr: We have no car service. 

Mr. Dittmer: Well, there might be. In 
car service or ‘purchasing expense 
charged in with the grain as merchan- 
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dising it is lost, and you do not get any 
per barrel cost. We do. 

Mr. Tanner: Suppose you have a full 
month’s run this month and the cost is 
forty cents; the next month you have 
half time, are you going to sell on the 
half month’s basis? 

Mr. Dittmer: No, when we all try to 
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reach more export business, we will be 
handicapped by trying to pay expenses 
of a short month’s run on a full month’s 
time figures. 


The close of the discussion of Mr. Ditt- 
mer’s paper was followed by the presen- 
tation of the address of A. Mennel on 
'tYields, Invisible Loss and Evapora- 
tion,’? which appears on pagey555 of this 
issue. 


THOMAS L. MOQRE 


Thomas L. Moore, of The Dunlop Mills, 
Richmond, Va., delivered the following 
address on ''The Necessity of a Uniform 
Weight and Marking Law’”’: 

The lack of uniformity throughout the 
United States in the subdivision, or frac- 
tional parts, of a barrel of flour, is a sub- 
ject that is engaging the attention of all 
flour millers doing an interstate busi- 
ness. 

In the early days of milling in this 
country, few mills did more than a local 
business, owing to limited transporta- 
tion facilities; but to-day with the whole 
country covered with a network of rail- 
roads, the merchant millers’ field of 
operation may embrace many or all the 
states, and the need of uniformity is 
plainly apparent. 

It is surprising to note how few states 
have any legal requirements of weight 
for the fractional parts of a barrel of 
flour. Owing to the publicity given the 
recent pure-food legislation(and inciden- 
tally to weights and measures), interest 
has been awakened in these matters 
throughout the country, and it is only 
recently that a few states have enacted 
legislation establishing legal standards 
for sacked flour. Now that interest in 
such matters is at its height, the time 
has come for us to agree upon uniform 
standards which we can recommend to 
Congress for national enactment, and in 
this paper are some suggestions as to 
what these standards should be. 

It is far better to take up this very im- 
portant matter now than todefer it. If 
we delay, we would find it more difficult 
to have all states conform to a national 
standard after many have enacted legal 
standards of their own. At present the 
majority of the states have no legal 
standard, and are governed only by cus- 
tom. 

While dwelling on this point, I wish to 


say that in my correspondence with the 
authorities of several of the states hav- 
ing legal standards of their own, I was 
greatly pleased to find that, without ex- 
ception, they favored a national standard 
and would support a movement to that 
end. 

An analysis of the laws and}customs 





governing weightand marking of sacked 
flourin the several states shows many 
and wide variations. In many states a 
bag may contain any quantity of flour 
and need have no mark to designate its 
weight, while on the other hand we find 
North Carolina and Virginia limiting the 
minimum package to 12 pounds; the half 
barrel sack may be 96 pounds gross, as 
in Georgia, or 98 pounds net as in Texas, 
and similar variations for the smaller 
bags. In some states the weight of the 
sack may be expressed as the fraction of 
a barrel, in others by pounds, while in 
other states it may be omitted altoygeth- 
er. 

The figures designating weight vary in 
size in the different states: in Texas 
they must be two inches in height, in 
Florida one inch, in Kentucky % inch, 
and in others may be omitted altogether. 
In two states we find the law makes al- 
lowances for variations in weight of 
packages, viz., % of one per cent. for 
packages of 90 Ibs and over, and % of one 
per cent. for packages weighing less 
than 90 lbs. We find some states requir- 
ing the weight to be net, others gross, 
and still others with no provision as to 
this most important point. 

After studying the customs or legal 
enactments of the several states, no one 
will deny that there is need of a nation- 
al standard. Its benefits would be many 
to consumer, jobber, miller and bag 
manufacturer. I believe that all mill- 
owners and mill-managers' stand for 
honest weights, and that they will sup- 
port an effort to establish a national 
standard. Until regulated by a national 
law, these diversities will be numberless 
and their changes continual. 

It is the proper province of law, in re- 
lation to weights, to regulate not to cre- 
ate. It finds them already existing, with 
diversities innumerable, making possi- 
ble frauds to which these diversities give 
continual occasion and temptation: wit- 
ness, a ten pound bag unmarked, being 
sold as a sixteenth barrel sack; the 19 
pound bag as an eighth. The importance 
of uniformity of weights and measures 
was recognized as far back as we have 
any historical records. We find in Deu- 
teronomy (25: 13-14-15) a singularly ap- 
pore command: ‘Thou shalt not 

ave in thy bags divers weights, a great 
and a small. But thou shalt have a per- 
fect and just weight.”’ 
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The earliest records of the Hebrews, 
the Greeks and the Egyptians show that 
the subject of uniformity of weights en- 
gaged the earnest attention of their 
learned men. The Englisb, from whom 
we have received ail of our existing 
weights and measures, have been en- 
gaged for centuries in the pursuit ofa 
uniform system of weights. From the 
earliest records of parliamentary history 
we find their statute books filled with 
their attempts to establish uniformity. 
In our own country when our national 
government was formed, there arose 
the necessity of the executive branch 
having some standard of weights and 
measures properly authenticated for the 
purpose of levying taxes, duties, ctc. 
Washington, in his first annual messige 
to Congress, thought it of sufficient im- 
portance to make special reference to it. 

In the endeavor to establish a uniijrm 
weight for a barrel of flour we find that 
on Feb. 18, 1819, the Virginia legisla‘ure 
enacted a law that a barrel for ‘our 
should be made of staves 27 inches | ing 
and be 17% inches in diameter at ihe 
head, and contain 196 pounds net we ight 
or exactly 14 English stones of 14 pounds 
each. The Senate of the United 8 «tes 
on March 17, 1817, requested Secreta: of 
State John Quincy Adams to preps ¢ a 
statement relative tothe existing si:nd- 
ard of weights in the several stat« for 
the purpose of establishing unifor ity 
throughout the country. After four \ ars 
of careful investigation this repor! was 


made and certain standards were a: 0pt- 
ed as national. These were later ad: ted 
by the several states. Thus it wi be 
seen that we have ample precede): for 


our movement to establish a nat: nal 
standard for the weights of the frac. nal 
parts of a barre] of flour. 

Our recommendation to Congress » ong 
these: lines should embrace: 

1. That the net weight of a barr:! of 


flour, when packed in wood, shall | 196 
ibs. . 

2. That the net weight ofa half !:rrel 
of flour, when packed in wood, shi! be 
98 lbs. 


3. That the fractional parts of a }):rrel 
of flour shall be: % bbl sacks 98 |b-; % 
bbl sacks 49 Ibs; % bbl sacks 24 ‘bs; 
1-16 bb] sacks 12% lbs; 1-32 bbl sacks 6). 
Ibs. All gross weight. 

4. That such gross weight shall be ex- 
pressed in pounds avoirdupois, in figures 
or letters not less than one inch hig!:. 

5. That a suitable allowance for varia- 
tion in weight shall be provided for 

6. That the fractional parts of a bar- 
rel, above the half barrel, shall be 112, 140 
and 168 Ibs, being respectively 4, 5 and6 
sevenths of a barrel, all gross weight, 
and so conspicuously marked. 

7. That no other size package sha! be 
legal. Any other weight must be soi by 
the retail grocer from bulk. 


NOT FOR SELF 
BuT FOR ALL 





OFFICIAL FEDERATION BADG! 
With such a national standard fv! oe 
regulation of interstate traffic, Iam saU'™ 
fied that the several states whose !&¢8®! 
standards are in conflict would soon ©? 
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form to the adopted national standards; 
and those states in which weights are 
established by custom, would be quick 
to accept the national standard as their 
wn. 
P As a miller whose field of operation em- 
braces several states, I find myself seri- 
ously inconvenienced by the present lack 
of uniformity. I must have bags marked 
one way for North Carolina and Virginia, 
another way for Georgia and Florida and 
still another for the District of Columbia. 

If I have rusb orders for 98-pound 
sacks, I may find myself stocked with the 
g6-pound size. One state will require net 
weight, another gross, etc., and as a re- 
sult we have endless confusion. 

When the Millers’ Nationa] Federation 
was organized, there existed this lack of 
uniformity of weight of the fractional 
parts of a barrel of flour. 

{am not prepared to say from memory 
that this Federation ever recorded itself 
as approving these variations, further 
than naming the sack differentials for 
the existing conditions. 

I believe the time has come when the 
Federation should record itself for abso- 
lute uniformity in all sections of this 
country. There is a standard weight for 
a bushel of wheat, why not one for its 
product? I trust that this meeting will 
most emphatically record itself in favor 
of this uniformity of weight. 

‘The millers of the future, in my judg- 
ment will say that this Federation has 
not existed in vain, if through its influ- 
ence this one great question has been 
settied. 

We must take the initiative, the na- 
tional and state authorities are ready to 
co-operate. The director of the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor writes me that he is in 
hearty sympathy with this movement. 

In addition to Mr. Moore’s formal pa- 
per he presented additional explanatory 
matter. Commenting upon it informally, 
he said: 

I have with me, in the shape of an ap- 
pendix, a short sketch that will give 
you very briefly the state laws in force 
to-day. You will find it very briefly 
summed up, that there are 23 states in 
which there has been no legislation 
governing the weights of either the bar- 
rel itself or fractional parts of it, and in 
those states the regulations altogether 
are a matter of custom. In the remain- 
ing states there are some to hear from, I 
think five in all. The states in which 
there is legislation show the irregularity 
of that legislation. 

There are two states in which the min- 
imum package is specified as 12 pounds. 
There are eight states in which 98 
pounds shall be half a barrel of flour. 
Four states in which 96 pounds is estab- 
lished as half a barrel of flour; two 
states in which 49 pounds is established 
as a quarter of a barre]! of flour; 10 states 
in which 48 pounds is established as a 
quarter of a barrel of flour. In almost 
every state you will find some special 
legislation. You will find that one state 
specifies a gross weight. Another state 
specifies a net weight in the package. 
You will find that in almost every state, 
toacertain extent, individual conditions 
have been met and accepted in making 
the local law. 

Since I have prepared this document I 
have received a letter from a firm, who 
are not members to my knowledge of 
this confederation, a firm doing business 
at San Francisco, California. Without 
burdening you with the first part of the 
letter, I will go on—‘'There is no mini- 
mum restriction on packages, and 
weights are not marked on bags.’”’ They 
then give the size of and the pounds 
contained in packages or bags shipped 
from California. Here is the gist of it: 

Outside of any restriction on export 
business we would welcome the enact- 
ment of a national law to govern the 
weights of flour packages, in line with 
your suggestion.”’ 

in addition to that I would like to read 
you an extract which I have just re- 
ceived from the head of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. (Reading as follows:) 
._ ‘Referring to your letter of the 20th 
inst., with enclosures, we would state 
that we have read with much interest 
— proposed address to be delivered be- 
Chi the Millers’ National Federation in 
Chicago, and heartily agree with _—s 

ng you have said therein. The only 
Suggestion we would make is that you 
would emphasize the power of Congress 
to legislate in such a case. There is no 
question whatever in our minds that Ar- 
pr 1, Section 8, Paragraph 5 of the Con- 
Coenen of the United States giving to 
welaman” authority to fix the standard of 
your pod rey SORT covers 
cctiantlemen, this is an extremely inter- 

ng subject. This is a subject that is 
fsck to become more and more con- 
tem unless there is some central ar- 
woggement of it, to which we can all 
prin To me it has always been a curi- 
em why we adopted 196 pounds as a 

Sis fora barrel of flour. If you will 
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look at this article, 1 think you will 
agree with me that it is from our Eng- 
lish ancestors that we have derived this 
196 pounds as astandard. I think we 
can only regret that when our ancestors 
established the decimal basis for the 
monetary system of this country, they 
at the same time should not have given 
us a decimal basis for the articles which 
we have to weigh in the course of our 
business. If our weights to-day stood as 
Mr. Mennel said, on the basis of 100 
pounds, a great deal would be done in 
the elimination of much of the trouble 
that works in our business at the pres- 
ent time. 
The morning session then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon meeting was given over 
entirely to the discussion of the report 
of the resolutions committee. 

This report was presented by Henry 
M. Allen, chairman, immediately after 
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nor hominy feed, nor wheat, rye or buck- 
wheat bran, shorts or middlings not 
mixed with other substances, but sold 
separately as distinct articles of com- 
merce, nor pure grains ground together, 
nor wheat bran and wheat middlings 
mixed together, but not mixed with any 
other substances and known in trade as 
mixed feed. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture by himself or his agents, is fully em- 
powered to take samples of these ar- 
ticles when found, and if upon analysis 
they prove to be adulterated or mis- 
branded, the vender shall be in all re- 
spects subject to the penalties hereinaft- 
er set forth for the adulteration or mis- 
branding of concentrated commercial 
feedingstufis.”’ 

Resolved: That we modify Section 14 
to read as follows: . 

‘tWhenever the.......... becomes cog- 
nizant of any violation of the provisions 
of this Act, he shall immediately notify 
in writing the manufacturer, dealer, job- 
ber or importer, or both, if the same be 
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the call to order. Several of the resolu- 
tions were discussed at considerable 
length. They were taken up singly and 
adopted one by one. 

Following is a transcript of all the res- 
olutions as finally adopted on the floor 
of the convention: 


RESOLUTIONS 
UNIFORM FEED LAW 


Resolved: That the second paragraph 
of Section 7 begitining: 

‘tProvided that the inspection tax of 
....cents per ton shall not apply to whoie 
seeds and grains and pure meals made 
from the whole seeds and grains, nor 
wheat or rye bran, shorts and middlings, 
hominy feed not mixed with any other 
substance but sold separately as a dis- 
tinct article of commerce, or mixed to- 
gether,”’ 

Be changed to read as follows: 

‘tProvided that the inspection tax of 
....cents per ton shall not apply to 
whole seeds and grains and pure meals 
made from the whole seeds and grain, 


known. Any party so notified shall be 
given an opportunity to be heard, under 
such rules and regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Commissioner and the 
Board of Agriculture; then if not settled 
to the satisfaction of the state authori- 
ties, said Commissioner or his agents, 
shall after thirty days notify the.......... 
(a prosecuting officer), who shall cause 
proceedings to be commenced against 
the person or persons so violating the 
Act, and the same prosecuted in the man- 
ner required by law.” 


CONSULAR REPORTS 


Whereas: The Millers’ National Feder- 
ation in convention assembled, desires 
to publicly express its appreciation of 
the services being rendered our industry 
by the Bureau of Manufactures of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor; and 

hereas: In the Daily Consular and 
Trade Reports published by this Bureau 
is contained and daily placed beforé us 
succinct facts, from no other source 
available, for our assistance and help in 
handling our foreign trade; be it 
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Resolved: That in the light of the 
great value of these reports to our and 
other manufacturing interests needing 
an export. outlet for surplus production, 
we urge upon the Congress full and prop- 
er appropriations for the maintenance 
and extension of the work and the publi- 
cations of this Bureau. 


RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


Whereas: Those responsible for the 
financing and management of your rail- 
roads have shown a tendency to hesitate 
about undertaking large projects for the 
extension of lines and the improvement 
of facilities, fearing that public hostility 
may result in acts and decrees which 
would unduly depress revenue and ren- 
der uncertain the desirability of such un- 
dertakings; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Millers’ National 
Federation urges businessmen, legisla- 
tive and administrative officials to favor 
careful investigation of proposed restric- 
tions upon railroads, to the end that 
while the public interest is fully protect- 
ed by reasonable regulation, the normal 
and necessary development of transpor- 
tation facilities shall be encouraged 
rather than discouraged. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIAL 
Resolved: That the Federation package 
differentials be approved by this Con- 
vention. 
GRAIN GRADES 


Whereas: The best interests of the 
rilling industry may be conserved 
through uniformity in the grading of our 
raw materials in the various grain ex- 
changes of the country; and 

Whereas: The Grain Dealers’ National 
Association has developed such grad- 
ing rules to a point approaching perfec- 
tion as nearly as may be; therefore be it 

Resolved: That the Millers’ National 
Federation hereby endorses the uniform 
grades of grain as adopted and promul- 
gated by this Grain Dealers’ National 
Association, October 15, 1908. 


TARIFF BILL 


Whereas: Many foreign countries 
maintain tariffs and other restrictive 
measres bearing directly or indirectly 
with special severity upon American 
breadstuffs and provisions; and 

Whereas: ‘The removal or modification 
of these would be of great value to our 
foreign trade in such products; be it 

Resolved by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration in annual convention assembled: 
That we urge upon the Congress of the 
United States the adoption of the maxi- 
mum and minimum provisions reported 
by the Senate committee on finance as 
section two of the pending tariff bill, as 
much better calculated to assist in ex- 
tending our export business than the 
corresponding clause in the bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

We further recommend, for the efficient 
carrying out of the maximum and mini- 
mum principle, the appointment of a per- 
manent non-political tariff commission. 

Resolved: That a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to the members of Congress. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 


Whereas: The shipping interests of the 
country in conjunction with the rail- 
roads labored for five years to the per- 
fecting of a uniform bill of lading; and 

Whereas: This bill of lading was re- 
ferred to and after full consideration 
passed upon by the Interstate Commerce’ 
Commission; and 

Whereas: This bill has been almost 
universally adopted by the carriers of 
the country; and 

Whereas: We believe it to be to the in- 
terest of the milling industry that this 
bill of lading shall be continued in use; 
and 

Whereas: Efforts have been made by 
certain interests to the voiding of the 
document; be it 

Resolved: That we in every legiti- 
mate manner oppose any legislation hav- 
ing for its object the abrogating of any 
feature of this bill until it has been giv- 
en a full, fair trail, and its defects, if any, 
be clearly determined, 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Whereas: There is a great lack of uni- 
formity throughout the United States in 
the weights and markings of the frac- 
tional parts of a barre! of flour; and 

Whereas: An exact and uniform stand- 
ard would be of great advantage to all 
millers, and equally soto the consumer 
of flour; and 

Whereas: As yet only a few states 
have enacted legislation on this subject 
of ‘‘Weights and Markings of Flour 
Packages,’’ neyertheless these states 
have established conflicting require- 
ments, and as it is probable that in the 
future other states will follow their ex- 
ample, this diversity will cause confu- 
oe | in the commerce between-the states; 
an 

Whereas: The Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, representing the merchant mill- 
ers of this country, is striving to elimi- 
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nate the confusion resulting from the 
diverse and conflicting requirements of 
the several states; therefore be it 

Resolved: 

First: That the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration approves and endorses the estab- 
lishment by Congress of auniform stand- 
ard of ‘Weights and Markings”’ thereof 
fora barrel of flour and its fractional 
parts. 

Second: That in such law the use of 
the decimal system of weights of flour 
packages, viz., 200-100-50-25-10-5 and 2% 
Ibs be used. 

Third: That a committee consisting of 
seven members, of which the secretary 
of the Federation shall be chairman, be 
appointed by the President to bring to 
the attention of the Congress of the 
United States the importance of this leg- 
islation, and to urge the adoption of 
same. 


200-POUND BARREL 


Whereas: The difficulties attendant 
upon the packing and sale of flour in the 
present packages of 196 pounds and its 
fractions, and the growing use of pack- 
ages other than of such regular fractions 
of 196 pounds; and 

Whereas: Itis to the benefit of the 
consumer and seller as well as the man- 
ufacturer of flour that greater simplicity 
and uniformity be secured; be it 

Resolved: By the Millers’ National 
Federation in convention assembled that 
we proceed as rapidly as possible to the 
adoption and use of the decimal system 
of weights of flour packages, viz., 200- 
100-50-25-10-5 and 2% Ibs. 

COMMISSIONER DAVIS 

Resolved: That the Millers’ National 
Federation in Mass Convention assem- 
bled, desires to go on record to show the 
appreciation of the milling industry for 
the honest, efficient, intelligent work 
and reports of M. H. Davis in his capac- 
ity of special representative abroad of 
the Department of Commerce and La- 
bor. Mr. Davis’s clear understanding of 
the wants of the American milling indus- 
try, the result of his years of association 
with the trede, eminently fits him for 
this most important work, and the re- 
sult of his labors thus far has been of the 
greatest good to every American miller. 
We trust he may be able to continue his 
work for many years, and we assure Mr. 
Davis our unbounded faith in his efforts 
and the greatest appreciation of the re- 
sults. 


ILLEGAL BRANDS 


We would draw the attention of the 
millers of the Federation to that part of 
the secretary’s report dealing with the 
official counsel and _ particularly that 
part reading: 

‘*The Patent Office registration brings 
to light the fact that millers are spend- 
ing a great deal of money advertising 
brands legally useless, brands from the 
use of which they may be estopped at the 
pleasure of others, and also brands which 
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through commonness of use, are impos- 
sible of protection in law, and 

‘tOur counsel has volunteered to pass 
upon the value legally of such brands as 
may be submitted to him and it would 
seem important that his offer be accept- 
ed.”’ 

And we urge action thereon by Feder- 
ation members. 


THANKS TO GOETZMANN 


Resolved: That we desire at this 
meeting to give testimony of our appre- 
ciation of the efficient and thoroughly 
satisfactory services which our secre- 
tary, Mr. A. L. Goetzmann, is giving to 
the Federation, especially at our annual 
Mass meetings, when the most exacting 
duties to make our conventions success- 
ful, are so efficiently carried out. 

His work before the national govern- 
ment officials in support of the interests 
of our trade has been most diplomatic 
and tactful, resulting in great benefits to 
the milling industry. 

In all the duties that pertain to this 
office, he has shown not only his bheart- 
felt interest in our welfare, but the clear- 
est understanding of our needs witha 
forceful and successful performance of 
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every detail which his position has re- 
quired. 

We extend to him with every evidence 
within our power, our faith in him and 
our deepest appreciation of his most ex- 
cellent work as secretary of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 


FRIDAY 
MORNING SESSION 


Following the call to order Friday 
morning, President Castle introduced 
William G. Crocker of the feed depart- 
ment of the Washburn-Crosby Co., whose 
address on the subject of ‘'The Relation 
Existing between the Price of Wheat and 
of Mill Feeding Stuffs and a Proper Mar- 
keting of Mill By-Products,’’ will be 
found on page 555 in this paper. 

The discussion of Mr. Crocker’s paper 
was brief, and he was immediately fol- 
lowed by Commissioner M. H. Davis of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
Mr. Davis’s paper will be found on page 
533. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Davis’s ad- 
dress, which was passed without discus- 
sion, Mr. Goetzmann announcee a 
change in,the programme, due to t 
sence of Secretary Nagle who h: i 
prevented from attending the conven- 
tion. Through this change Mr. Goetz- 
mann’s paper was transferred to the 
morning session. In its stead in the aft- 
ernoon, an address by H. E. Miles, of 
Racine, Wisconsin, chairman of the Tar- 
iff Commission of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, was announced. 

Secretary Goetzmann then read his 
own paper on the subject of the tariff, 
which appears on page 554. At its con- 
clusion, he submitted a resolution offered 
by a member, as follows: 

‘*tResolved,; by the Millers’ National 
Federation in convention assembled that 
we instruct Secretary Goetzmann to wire 
Senator Aldrich that we endorse the rec- 
ommendation of the Association of Amer- 
ican Macaroni Manufacturers for the ad- 
vance of one half cent per pound in the 
duty on all macaroni imported into this 
country.”’ 

Mr. Ballard: I think we are stepping 
on very dangerous ground when we at- 
tempt to instruct our Congress to take 
any such action as is outlined in this res- 
olution, and I do not believe that this as- 
sociation ought to go on record as en- 
dorsing any such resolution. 

President Castle: A motion has been 
made, gentlemen, but as it has not been 
seconded, it is not before the house. 

A member: I second that motion, Mr. 
President. 


President Castle: The motion has now 
been seconded, gentlemen, what is your 
pleasure? It is now open for discussion. 

Secretary Goetzmann: Might I ask the 
gentlemen if it is entirely consistent, 
why there should be any opposition to 
something that will enable us to sell 
more flour in the United States to the 
macaroni manufacturers? 

Mr. Ballard: I don’t really believe that 
it will enable us to sell any more flour in 
the United States, or why we cannot sell 
our flour to the foreign macaroni manu- 
facturers. I have never seen an Ameri- 
can make of macaroni that equalled the 
European make or was comparable with 
it, but we are going to get into serious 
trouble by recommending any such reso- 
lution. 

Mr. Roos: I wish to endorse Mr. Bal- 
lard’s views. As a general proposition I 
don’t think we ought to go into that mat- 
ter. I do not think we ought to go into 
any specific cases and recommend a duty 
on any particular product. I am perfect- 
ly willing that such a resolution should 
be presented and discussed, but I do not 
believe that it is wise to pass it. 

Mr. Davis: I simply want to say that 
from the observation I have made of the 
workings of Congress and its committees 
on subjects of this kind, especially at 
this particular period, its committees 
will welcome any committee from this 
organization or from any other organ- 
ization that can lay before it straightfor- 
ward specific facts and arguments that 
will aid the committees, but I am in- 
clined to feel as Mr. Ballard does and as 
Mr. Roos does that a specific recommen- 
dation adopted at a meeting of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, without taking 
up the subject before the committee of 
legislation will cause some considerable 
criticism of this organization. 

Congressmen are seeking information; 
they want all of the information you can 
give them on the subject matter as con- 
tained in my address of to-day. 

I know that members of Congress 
would welcome any action from this 
body, through a properly organized com- 
mittee, that could back up the facts as I 
have presented them. Hence, I did not 
undertake to advocate any specific ac- 
tion because I had felt exactly as the 
gentlemen who have spoken have felt— 
that we are not in a position now to take 
upon ourselves any line of specific rec- 
ommendation. I think it should proceed 
in a manner that will advance our cause 
and undertake nothing that would cause 
the slightest retrograde action. 

President Castle: The chair would en- 
tertain a motion to the effect that this 
resolution be referred to the resolution 
committee, 
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Mr. Ballard: I object to that. I do not 
think the committee would have time to 
consider and present such facts to the 
body that would warrant this. The whole 
trend of public sentiment in this country 
is toward a reduction in the tariff. I 
think it would be a vital mistake to un- 
dertake to bind a body Jike this by a res- 
olution on a specific matter like the tar- 
iff. I therefore move you that the resolu- 
tion be laid on the table. 

Motion seconded and carried. 

Upon motion the convention was ad- 
journed until 2 p. m. 


AFTERNOON 


President Castle, calling the conven- 
tion to order, said: 

This session wil] open up with the dis- 
cussion of the American tariff and export 
trade. This discussion will be led by 
A. H. Sanders, who has given the sub- 
ject a great deal of thought and study 
and I don’t know of any man in America 
more qualified and better equipped to lay 
before you the points involved. 

Mr. Sanders some years ago took up 
the work in connection with the meeting 
that was held here in Chicago and was 
finally made chairman of the American 
Reciprocal! Tariff League. 

Mr. Sanders then read a paper on The 
American Tariff and Export Trade, 
which appears on page 520 of this issue 
of the Northwestern Miller. 
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During the reading of his addres 
Sanders made the following remar! 

Let me digress long enough to sa 
with all the fault being found with 
tor Aldrich, the tariff is merely « 
tem and I doubt very much phet! 
could do very much more than |} 
done, even if he had the disposit 
do so. He simply represents the sy; 

Each section wants the other s: 
to give up its protection, but let 
have their own. The west desires : 
tion on their manufactured goods, 
the same time insists upon every | 
ular of protection they have on 
and wool and everything that com 
of the farm. In that way, the se: 
from Montana, Wyoming and other 
of the west are working hand in 
with the Democratic senators of ‘| 
When it comes to lumber, Washi: 
Oregon and Maine join hands 
Georgia, the Carolinas, Mississipp 
Florida. 

President Castle, after thankin; 
Sanders on behalf of the Federatio 
troduced H. E. Miles, chairman of a 


mittee of one hundred who were ap})i 


ed at Indianapolis at a conventi 
prosecute the idea of a tariff commi 

On request of President Castle, 
President Mennel took the chair 
presided during the remainder « 
closing session. 


Mr. Miles’ address will be found 


page 535. 

In response to a request from the 
for Mr. Goetzmann, he said: 

It is embarrassing to follow Mr. 
and Mr. Sanders. I shall not atten 
doit. I would simply like to gi\ 
one little anecdote from my person 
perience in connection with wha! 


Sanders brought out, as tothe ma 


in which the German Government 
after German manufacturers and 
ducers. AsI told you in my re; 
went before the members of the Fi 
Committee concerning the discri 


tions concerning which Mr. S:: 


spoke, against American flours 
markets of the world. 

These gentlemen were recepti 
cept one—I will not mention the 
tor’s name. He treated me rath: 
I was an interloper; as though | 
business to go there and bothe 
when he was engaged in the busi! 
state. The interests of the millers 
United States, in regard to this 
tariff matter that means so much 
was not a business of state. I be 
little bit piqued and angry at th 
ner in which he had received m: 
said: 

‘tSenator, it is funny that wh: 
manufacturer or producer of an} 
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large commercial nation on the face of 
the carth pipes, the Government dances. 
I wil! refer to you to the German situa- 
tion.’ He said: 

't\ir. Goetzmann, you have got it en- 
tirely wrong. It is not acase of when 
the manufacturer of that nation pipes, 
the jovernment dances. The manufac- 
turer and producer in Germany are the 
German Government.”’ 

As our good friend, Mark Davis has 
said; as I have said in a hundred differ- 
ent meetings of millers, the time has 
come when the American flour manufac- 
turer wants to become 4a little more a 
part of the Government than he has 
been in the past, and [ think we can re- 
ceive a little greater consideration at 
the hands of a few of these men who do 
not vive us the right sort of considera- 
tion. e 

I wish to say for Mr. Miles that we 
have passed resolutions favoring a tariff 
commission; we passed them at our 
business meeting and subsequently re- 
affirmed them, and the resolutions are 
in Washington and will Fe used to the 
best advantage. 

Our people have supported the tariff 


commission campaign, but as the tariff 
commission committee is in need of 
more money, if after listening to these 


addresses by Mr. Sanders and Mr. Miles 
and after you gentlemen go home and 
think the matter over, you consider it of 
sufficient importance to you to make a 
further contribution to this campaign, 
I wish you would send such a contribu- 
tion to Mr. Henry R. Dean, chairman of 
our tariff committee. I can assure you 
all of it will be used to good advantage. 
Ican promise you that because I know 
pretty nearly where every dollar is go- 
ing. 


PLACE OF NEXT CONVENTION 
NEW ORLEANS PROPOSED 


_H.T. Lawler, in placing New Orleans 
in nomination as the city at which the 
next convention should be held, said: 

_ You all know I come from away down 
in Dixie Land, and I think it is the best 
part of the United States. I will go far- 
ther and say that this city will give a 
better welcome to the Millers’ National 
Association than any city in the Union 
has given you in the past or will give you 
in the future, as your domicile for three 


days in 1910. We will take care of you— 
don’t be afraid of that. 

Why should you visit New Orleans? As 
millers, you furnish every ounce of flour 


that is used in the South, not only at New 
Jrieans, bit atall points south of us. You 
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know that the Mississippi river is large 
enough to carry you down from St. Louis 
at least, to the mouth of the river, as it 
carried the great battleship Mississippi 
up to Natchez, even when it was said she 
couldn’t go because there wasn’t water 
enough. You know that we are assured 
fourteen feet of water as a minimum be- 
tween Chicago and the mouth of the riv- 
erin the very near future, and that we 
are also assured of an inland waterway 
from the Rio Grande to the Hub of the 
Universe, Boston. You owe it to your- 
selves to get close to New Orleans, and 
you cannot sidetrack her, because to 
sidetrack her would mean that you were 
bottled up. 

The City of New Orleans is the Paris 
of America. I don’t say that because I 
live init. Iwas not born there. I was 
born in Ireland. You will be enchant- 
ed by the hospitality of our people and 
by our country and the conditions under 
which we live. I want to see you come. 
I will not ‘say another word, but come, 
boys, come men, and ‘if we don’t treat 
you well, hang Lawler. 

Vice-President Menne!: Mr. Lawler, on 
the part of the millers present, I thank 
you very much for the invitation. Speak- 
ing for myself, I was born in France, but 
if I wanted to go anywhere for a little 
fun, | would go to New Orleans as quick- 
ly as any other place that I know about. 


MINNEAPOLIS SEEKS IT 


Vice-President Baldwin: After the very 
eloquent invitation we have had from 
New Orleans, what I have to say must be 
‘very simple, but I would like to invite 
you gentlemen to come to Minneapolis 
next year. We have long wanted you, 
but we have not been able to entertain 
you heretofore. We are now able to prop- 
erly take care of you’ and entertain you, 
and we hope from the bottom of our 
hearts that you will accept the invitation 
to come to Minneapolis next year. 

Secretary Goetzmann: For Mr. Law- 
ler’s consolation, I will say that in the 
event that this Millers’ National Asso- 
ciation does not decide to hold the next 
meeting in New Orleans, Minneapolis is 
also on the Mississippi river. 

Mr. Lawler: She is cold; we are warm. 

Vice-President Mennel: That is a 
matter to be decided by the Executive 
Committee. 

Secretary Goetzmann: I have been 
handed a letter by Foreign Commission- 
er M. H. Davis, from the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Importers, London, con- 
taining the following resolutions: ‘'Re- 
solved that in the opinion of the National 
Association of Flour Importers of the 
United Kingdom, the system of grain 
handling as practiced in the United 
States, permitting, as it does, uncon- 
trolled speculation and manipulated 
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markets, is to a very great degree re- 
sponsible for the loss of business experi- 
enced by the importing trade of Ameri- 
can flour. The uncertainty caused by the 
recognized probabilities for unexpected 
change in values, arising from American 
grain market practices, is a constant 
disturbing influence, that tends to cause 
our buyers to place their orders where 
the market conditions are more stable.”’ 

Vice-President Baldwin: I move that 
the resolution be laid on the table. 

Foreign Commissioner Davis: I do not 
know that it is necessary to take any ac- 
tion at all upon a communication of this 
kind. These gentlemen are customers 
of ours. 

Mr. Kelly: I agree with Mr. Davis; 
we ought to treat all communications 
from our friends with due courtesy. I 
move that the communication be re- 
ceived and spread upon the minutes of 
this Association. 

On second by Mr. Burk, this motion 
was carried. 

On motion of Mr. Goetzmann, arising 
vote of thanks was then tendered to Mr. 


Sanders and to Mr. Miles for their ad- 
dresses. 

Chairman Mennei then declared the 
convention adjourned sine die. 


THE GOOD FELLOWSHIP DINNER 


In lieu of the regular banquet, made a 
prominent feature of other conventions, 
a '*good —— dinner’? was given 
Friday evening. It was informal, the 
millers practically all appearing in busi- 
ness suits. The only liquor served was 
lager beer in steins. The millers seemed 
to specially enter into the spirit of the 
occasion and to make it one fully accord- 
ing with its designation. 

The dinner was given in the gold room 
of the Auditorium Hotel Annex, where 
with orchestra, the surroundings were 
harmonious and befitting. A long table 
was set lengthwise of the room, at which 
were seated the speakers of the evening. 
On the right of President W. E. Castle 
were B. A. Eckhart, Charles H. Challen, 
R. S. Johnston, M. H. Davis and George 
E. Goldie, the latter of Ayr, Ont. On 
Mr. Castle’s left were John I. Logan, Wil- 
liam J. Calhoun, A. L. Goetzmann, W. §. 
Bash, Charles T. Ballard, A. Mennel, 
John W. Burk and Mr. Dean. Mr. Lo- 
gan acted as toast master. 

The guests were seated at small tables 
in the body of the room. The tables 
were laid with flat ferns, and were em- 
bellished with candelabra with pink and 
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green shades. At the head table, the 
flowers were carnations and pink roses. 

Since the guests were allowed to pre- 
viously choose seats at the registration 
booth, it was practicable not only for 
friends to sit together, but for delegations 
to have tables assigned to them. 

Preliminary to the serving of the din- 
ner, a flashlight photograph was taken 
of the millers seated at the tables. 


FRIDAY NIGHT SPEECHES 


Introducing John I. Logan, as toast- 
master, President Castle said: 

Gentlemen, the whistle has blown and 
we must all go back to the mill. ‘he mill 
that we are going to to-night is one in 
which we all have at least a share of 
stock, for whois the man who has not 
at least a small block of stock in good- 
fellowship? So this mill that we are go- 
ing back to, this National Federation 
Mill, is one in which we all have a com- 
mon, undivided, united interest. It is 
the mill to which we bring our grist of 
good fellowship, and from which there 
issues the product of laughter and good 
feeling —90 per cent. laughter, 10 per cent. 
smiles, and tons upon tons of good feel- 
ing. 

At the head of this mill we have amill- 
er of long and varied experience and 
sun-kissed locks. He, as you know, is a 
blender, a bleacher and a feeler. He so 
blends with that eloquent tongue of his 
those harmonious thoughts that issue 
from his subtle brain that he can pro- 
duce either tears or laughter. As a 
bleacher, itis hardly necessary for me to 
dwell upon the subject. He could make 
even a peroxide hydrogen blonde look 
dizzy; and as a feeler, he can put his 
hand in the stream of good fellowship 
and tell you the good or the true; the 
old or the new. He has a very delicate 
touch, 

Such is the mill and such the miller 
that we are going to this evening; for 
away back down in the valley to-night, 
the old mill’s lights are gleaming through 
the windows; the wheels are dizzily 
turning and the watchman asleep in the 
boiler house. But away back there in 
the dim distance, the gleam and the 
glint of the lights cannot be seen or the 
buzz of the wheels be heard; but we 
know that the miller is now at his post. 
Mr. Logan, gentlemen. 
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JOHN I. LOGAN, TOASTMASTER 

Toastmaster Logan: So_ effectually, 
gentlemen, has our most excellent secre- 
tary’s advice to the millers here tonight 
been followed, that nothing stiff should 
be allowed in this dinner, that a Chicago 
miller has even presented me with a lead 
pencil that was limber and had no lead in 
it, with which to write my autograph in 
his menu card. 

There is a good deal of sentiment about 
the old time mill that our worthy presi- 
dent has told you of. We are going to 
start this good fellowship dinner to-night 
with song, and the first number on the 
programme will be ‘tThe Two Grena- 
diers,’’ by A. H. Bergen, of Chicago. I 
am going to ask first the waiters to make 
no noise with the dishes, and it will only 
be necessary to caution the audience to 
listen until they catch the first syllable. 

Following the rendition of the ‘'The 
Two Grenadiers” by Mr. Bergen, Mr. 
Logan proceeded: 

Man is a hopeful being. He smiles 
through his tears and laughs at his ca- 
lamities. When he is surrounded by the 
brightness of the day he rejoices in its 
splendor; and when encompassed with 
the terrors of the night, he borrows conso- 
lation from some wandering star. While 
the nations vie with each other in build- 
ing Dreadnaughts, a congress is held in 
this city praying the advent of the white- 
winged angel of peace and declaring his 
reign shall be universal; demanding that 
wounded honor shall receive its satisfac- 
tion in arbitration, if need be, and com- 
pulsory arbitration be enforced by these 
tremendous engines of destruction. 

The milling industry is jealous of its 
character, which it manifests to the 
world in the snowy whiteness of its prod- 
uct, guarding it as zealously as the maid- 
en her priceless purity declared by the 
varying tints upon her cheek. Its honor 
has been wounded; its advance chal- 
lenged. It hastens to gather its fighting 
men. It sends home the aged and in- 
firm, the faint of heart and the cowardly, 
while it unlimbers its 13-inch gun to pro- 
test against the unwarranted slander of 
its product—man’s cheapest, choicest 
and purest food. Are there no arbitra- 
tors to avert this war? ‘ 

Let our guest of honor and envoy bear- 
ing the flag of truce, see the honesty of 
purpose in your bearing and the courage 
of conviction depicted in your unflinch- 
ing eyes, that is the heritage of the free- 
born American citizen, conscious of no 
wrong, that he may carry with him when 
he returns to the world a correct appre- 
ciation of those directing the affairs of 
the most important industry of our coun- 
try; carrying with him no added nitrate 
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reacting material in consequence of his 
contact with the milling gas. 

It is my pleasure, to introduce to you 
now one who has served you faithfully in 
the past on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; has served his country un- 
der the appointment of William McKin- 
ley as a special commissioner to Cuba, 
and also as a special commissioner to 
Venezuela, and one who is a citizen of 
Chicago from whom we as millers may 
want to learn something as the general 
counsel for the Corn Products people. It 
is my pleasure to introduce to you the 
Honorable William J. Calhoun. 


WILLIAM J. CALHOUN 

Mr. Calhoun: Mr. Toastmaster and 
gentlemen: I was called up this morning 
by my friend Mr. Eckhart who told me 
that you expected the Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor to be on your program 
this evening, and that he had found it 
impossible to be here, and Mr. Eckhart 
asked me to act as a substitute. So lam 
here on short notice. I share with you 
the regret that you must all feel that 
Secretary Nagle was not able to be with 
you this evening. He occupies a _ posi- 
tion which gives him a wider range of 
observation, and possibly a deeper in- 
sight into the forces that control and di- 
rect the currents of trade than the ordi- 
nary citizen possesses. 

Now, I am only a lawyer. I don’t know 
much about trade. I never made a trade 
but what I got the worst of the bargain 
and I don’t know much about your busi- 
ness, except that I have to pay every 
month pretty heavy flour bills. I stand 
at one end of the line—which is the con- 
sumer’s end—and I suppose I am one 
of the fellows that you are generally look- 
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ing for, and lam not sure how I should 
talk to you of what I should say. 

I hope that you will not feel towards 
meas the congregation did toward an 
old Scotch Presbyterian lady of whom I 
heard the other day. She lived in the 
city of Edinburgh but she went out in 
the country to visit some of her relatives 
and they took her to the Presbyterian 
kirk or church on Sunday. Now, she 
was hard of hearing—quite deaf, and she 
carried with her on all occasions an ear 
trumpet of somewhat enlarged propor- 
tions, 

Her visit to this church happened to 
be ata time when the harmony of the 
congregation was disturbed over the 
mooted question whether or not musical 
instruments should be admitted asa part 
of the song service of the church. They 
observed this trumpet in the hands of this 
old lady. They did not Know what it was, 
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it was the first time they had ever seen 
anything of the kind, and it disturbed 
the elders of the congregation. They had 
a conference about it over in one corner, 
and finally one of them came up to her 
and shook his finger at her in a very 
threatening manner and said, ‘'Just one 
toot and you’re oot.”’ 

Now, ifI happen to make the wrong 
‘ttoot,’”? I might find myself ‘toot’? ina 
hurry, because I observe this is some- 
what of an active, husky body of men. 

But if | happen to go wrong I will not 
be like another old Jady I heard of the 
other day. They say the city of Quebec, 
which I never visited, is divided into two 
parts. One part of it is located on the 
Heights of Abraham, or some other ele- 
vated plateau, and another part of it is 
on the flats below. These two parts of 
the city are connected by a very long 
and steep stone stairway. 

One icy, sleety morning, a gentleman 
of somewhat enlarged proportions start- 
ed to go down this stairway and his feet 
slipped and shot out from under him and 
down the stairway he went sliding with 
increasing velocity. Just in front of him 
was an old lady carefully picking her 
way down the steps. He picked her up 
and she sat down kerflop on his body 
and instinctively grasped both sides of 
him. Together they went sliding down 
the stairway until they came to the bot- 
tom with considerable of a shock, the 
old lady still holding onto him. The man 
said ‘‘'Madam, you will have to get off 
here, because I don’t go any farther.”’ 

Now, if I come to astopping place, and 
don’t get off, just indicate to me, and 
will get off without further trouble. 

You are a representative body of the 
millers of the United States, engaged in 
grinding wheat and selling and distribut- 
ing flour—one of the large industries of 
the country. You have a special interest 
in the development and expansion of 
your business. ' 

There was a time when the United 
States was supposed to be the greatest 
wheat producing country in the world, 
and possibly the greatest flour producing 
country, but the development of Brit- 
ish America and of the Argentine and 
other portions of South America, have 
doubtless not only produced competition 
so far as the wheat growers are con- 
cerned, but also opened new competing 
lines with your business. 

I understand in a general way that by 
reason of improved methods of produc- 
tion and increase of capital investment, 
the productive capacity of the mills of 
this country exceeds the demands of the 
home market upon which you are large- 
ly dependent; and therefore you havea 
special interest in widening the range 
of your market and opening up new mar- 
kets for your product throughout the 
world. Indeed, I am not sure but you 
are very much in the same condition 
that many other lines of manufacturing 
and commerical industry find themselves 
to-day —the consciousness of a necessity 
for a wider expansion of trade. 

While I do not pretend to be an expert 
upon this question, it was my fortune or 
fate some three years ago to be invited 
by the president to go to South America 
ona special mission, which I accepted, 
and visited that country for the first 
time. And I propose to talk to you 
briefly to-night about some of the im- 
pressions I formed on that trip. 

The first impression I formed was that 
the people of the United States as a rule 
know practically nothing about South 
America, its people, its resources or its 
possibilities for the future. It is equally 
true that the people of South America 
know practically nothing about the 
United States. I found in Caracas, for 
instance, a limited class of intelligent, 
well educated, well travelled people who 
were very familiar with Paris, London, 
Berlin and other European cities, but 
who knew practically nothing about the 
United States, except New York city— 
and their knowledge of that city was 
largely gained from the fact that it was 
a stopping place for them where they 
changed ships when en route to or from 
Europe. 

I learned that although Venezuela is 
the nearest portion of South America to 
the United States, and although we 
have stood forth before the world in its 
defense on several important occasions, 
and that although we are maintaining a 
great navy that plows the sea to uphold 
and enforce the so-called Monroe Doc- 
trine for the protection of those South 
American countries from foreign inva- 
sion; yet, sofar as trade goes, we have 
little or no part of the trade of that coun- 
try. The truth is that European coun- 
tries are taking practically all that trade 
from us. England, France, and Germany 
in particular manipulate the _ foreign 
trade of Venezuela and most of the South 
American countries. 

Mr. Calhoun gave a resumé of the im- 
ports of Venezuela from European coun- 
tries and the United States and gave 
figures showing the relative standing of 
those countries in their trade with Vene- 
zuela, With the exception of brewery 


supplies, flour and paint, the statistics 
indicated that the United States was 
third, fourth, or even Jower in the list. 
This state of affairs, he believed to be 
due to the lack of knowledge of our peo- 
ple of the habits, customs and manners 
of the South American people; of their 
methods of transportation, of their wish- 
esin regard to styles of package and 
methods adopted by salesmen. He severe- 
ly criticized the consular and diplomatic 
representatives of the United States in 
some of the South American cities, and 
on that subject said: 

Secretary Root has done more than 
any other person occupying that position 
to improve the character of our diplomat- 
ic and consular representatives. All 
other countries have their brightest, 
sharpest and most active men represent- 
ing them in the South American coun- 
tries. 

Another thing, the manufacturers do 
not know the trade conditions that exist 
there. In sending their commercial 
salesmen there, they must understand 
that they will have to adapt themselves 
to the social conditions of the country. 
The Germans and French understand 
the means of transportation and have 
made a study of the social conditions 
and the peculiar wants of these people in 
their respective lines. 

We have reached atime when we will 
perbaps have to extend our trade influ- 
ence. William McKinley, who was per- 
haps the greatest leader in that line of 
economic thought, said in the last mes- 
sage he gave the American people, only 
a few minutes before he was assassinated 
at Buffalo, that it should be the policy 
of our country to take into consideration 
those conditions which are fast forcing 
themselves upon the American people, 
and to open up new and wider lines of 
trade by areasonable system of reciproc- 
ity and so increase the industrial and 
commercial activity of our people. 

Following ‘tThe Toreador,’’ sung by 
Mr. Bergen, Toastmaster Logan intro- 
duced Charles T. Ballard, of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Ballard expressed his regret that 
his duties in connection with the prep- 
aration of abrief in behalf of the millers 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had prevented him from attending 
the business sessions of the convention. 
He urged this as his apology for bringing 
business matters before a meeting in- 
tended only for the expression of good 
fellowship. 

Mr. Kallard insisted that the millers 
should market their flour upon the basis 
of the price of wheat when the flour was 
sold, regardless of the fact that they may 
have accumulated large quantities of 
wheat at lower prices. ‘tI ask every mill- 
er here,’’ said Mr. Ballard, ‘tto consider 
his cost of manufacture and of selling, 
and to add that to the value of his wheat 
the day it is ground into flour.’”’ 

Mr. Ballard severely criticized the cus- 
tom of sending flour to distant points 
with sight draft payable on arrival of 
goods, and no means adopted to protect 
the shipper from imposition on the part 
of the consignee in delaying payment of 
the draft on the ground that the ship- 
ment had not arrived. This, he said, 
was acommon practice at certain east- 
ern points. He would be glad to give any 
miller who wanted the information the 
name of a bank in New York which 
would take these sight drafts and follow 
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them up through an agent and see that 
the drafts were presented when the car- 
go arrived. 

Speaking on the matter of milling in 
transit and the discrimination shown by 
the railroads in allowing transit privi- 
leges in the shipment of grain, Mr. Bal- 
lard said he had the authority of Com- 
missioner Clark of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that there was no 
justification in charging the miller an 
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‘“‘arbitrary”’ for milling in transit, when 
the same carrier allowed reshipping by 
the grain merchant at the same point 
without an ‘‘arbitrary.”’ 

'tOld Kentucky Home’ was then sung 
by Mr. Bergen and the millers joined in 
the chorus, 

Louis H. Lozier was called upon by 
the toastmaster, and entertained the 
guests with stories in Swedish dialect, 


F. A. DEAN 


F. A. Dean, of Charlotte, Michigan, 
called upon to respond to the toast 
‘tT wenty Minutes in Ireland,” delivered 
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the gem of the evening ina witty and 
poetical word picture of his journey 
across the Atlantic; his visit to Cork, 
Dublin; to the Castle Blarney; to the 
Lakes of Killarney, and other points of 
interest in the beautiful isle. 

One need not cross the ocean, how- 
ever, to get among the Irish, said Mr. 
Dean. You cannot swing a club in any 
part of the habitable globe without hit- 
ting ason of Erin. High in the councils 
of.church and state we find him—in seats 
of bonor and of trust; in halls of con- 
gress and in our penitentiaries. 

Far out to sea, he said, the soft 
strains of old familiar melodies were 
wafted while the land that we all love so 
well was slowly fading in the distant 
blue. The shades of night came on. 
Land was no longer visible; we were out 
on the rolling, choppy sea. I cannot im- 
agine, my friends, a more doleful, no- 
one-to-love-me feeling than that which 
comes upon a man on such a voyage at 
such a time. Dark night, a moaning sea, 
shoreless waves—all contribute to 4a 
sense of utter desolation. 

I suddenly awakened, I remember, to 
the consciousness that my life had !een 
ill spent. The scenes of my past marched 
in full grandeur before me and the /inger 
of remorse like a guide, appeared point- 
ed ever backward to the erring past! 
had. As the ship climbed the waves and 
sunk within their troughs, I became 
more and more convinced that | was 
among the degenerate; and when the 
maddening waves leaped high above the 


bow and out of the darkness o! that 
night, I heard the angry voices the 
sea calling to me—to me—I knew beyond 


all question that I was among the Jost, 
and longed for a confessional. 

I watched, I remember, for some 
time my fellow voyagers rush with ead- 
ed brows to the sides of the ship and 
without formality enter into silen’ con 


tractural relations with Neptune. \Vith- 
out even waiting for a notary, they im 
mediately kneeled and relinquish: al! 
right, title and interest in and all 
meats, vegetables and other comm: 'tles 
theretofore consumed by them. hey 
were, I thought, unduly anxious ‘0 be 


relieved of their burdens. 

Like many speculators that | /iave 
since known on the Board of Trade, ‘hey 
were compelled to sell. I said it was4 
shame to close out deals at such a -acrl 


fice, and for a while, I persisted in yull- 
ing the market; but the fever rar too 
high and I soon found myself a bear in 


the nautical pit frantically trying tv um 
load. A gentleman, I remember, wh? 
stood by me said ‘' Let’ er go, Gallag'ier. 
He didn’t address me by my right name, 
but I let ’er go. 

1 know of no place where one is ore 
fully awakened to the consciousness © 
his own insignificance in the sight o 
God than in midocean. It is a rea!m of 
wild abandon. The world of care 4? 
trouble, the noisy contentious wor!:, thé 
world of petty strife and selfish amb! 
tion, the world of grief and business nee 
faded from the view. The foul tongue ° 
slander and the voice of calumny are 
silent. Here man is alone in a sea ° 
creation, a mere plaything of the tem 
pest, atoy in the hand of the Infinite: 
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Stripped and shorn of all worldly foibles, 
he stands alone in the presence of his 
Creator. How wide, how deep, how high 
is the expanse—this throne of God! How 
smal!!, how frail is the shrine of worship 
built by man! 

Aiter the singing of ‘t My Native Land,”’ 
by Mr. Bergen, the toastmaster said: 

Last but not least, our secretary is 
going to bid the millers bon voyage to 
answer the whistle-call back to duty. 

Mr. Goetzmann: Gentlemen, it was 
with the greatest pleasure possible to 
conceive that the millers of Chicago wel- 
comed you to the home of the Federa- 
tion. It is with the sincerest regret that 
we fee! that the time has come that we 
now must part. We have all been glad to 
have you come; we hope you have had a 
thoroughly enjoyable, delightful stay in 
the city, and on behalf of the committee 
of arrangements, on behalf of the local 
millers and on behalf of the Federation, 
gentlemen, God speed. 


THE DINNER CARD 


The dinner card, giving the menu and 
the programme of music, and having 
blank pages for autographs, was a rich 
and artistic piece of printing. The badge 
of the Federation was reproduced in 
colors by the embossing process, the 
gold, and the red white and blue giving 
itatouch of brightness that set it off 
most effectively. Main text on the front 
cover was in steel. . 

This was the menu: 

Little Neck Clams 
Chicken Gumbo, Créole 


Radishes Olives Celery 
Extra Sirloin Steak, Maitre D’HOtel 
Potatoes Au Gratin 
Garniture Bacon Peas a L’ Anglaise 


New Green Asparagus, Sauce Hollandaise 
: Combination Salad 
Camembert Roquefort 
Toasted Crackers 


Coffee Cigars Cigarettes Lager in Steins 
The programme of music follows: 

March, Flag of ViGhor¥:.:5s00css0s0cseeesese0s Blon 
Maine, SOP Mian oped, co vn ors s va 0'e'e v05exe Levi 
RMOCtION, TAG MEU she ac vackcccees cee eses Herbert 
Sextette Lucia De Lammermoor.........- Donizetti 
ate, GOMROR Ce ona cea 5 peeeakno sede Howard 
La PROB eee ess alec elessvaeee Balfour 
Selection, Prince of To-night............-- Howard 
Faiee, Clie cc oka a ickeei'scss-oe Pestalozza 
ey TYAS OMB ee oe ca vices Schwartz 
RwOr-Stop, RALNOM shoo 8 on ac, vecar cede Rosey 
Vocal Selections—A. H. Bergen, Baritone— 

The Two Se eae Schumann 
The Toreador—From Carmen .......+.+.+.+-- Bizet 


My Native Land : 


re \ see ececsececeseccccrscceesece: Kaun 
Seotts Wa Hae Wi Wallace Bled..Old Scotch Melody 
_ A song book of 21 pages, and contain- 
ing old and familiar songs, was given to 
each guest. 
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ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 
THE VAUDEVILLE 


The entertainment Thursday evening 
was a most excellent vaudeville pro- 
gramme at the American Music Hall, 
William Morris’s theatre, a short way 
from the headquarters hotel. 

The entire seating capacity of the house 
had been purchased for the evening and 
the public was excluded. The theatre 
permits smoking in every part of the 
house and refreshments were served on 
the buffet-balcony floor. 

The programme of the unusually good 
bill was: 

John LeClair, in a juggling act; Mc- 
Lallen-Carson, in a roller skating spe- 
cialty; James J. Corbett,in a new mono- 
logue; James K. Hackett and E. M. Hol- 
land, with aspceial company, in an adap- 
tation from Les Miserables, entitled 
‘'The Bishop’s Candlesticks;’’ Miss 
Wakefield, in a piano specialty; Walter 
LeRoy and Miss Clayton, in a Cohan 
farce, ‘‘ Hogan of the Hansom;’’ Rinaldo, 
a violinist; and the Carson Brothers, in 
an acrobatic act. 

During the performance and in the in- 
termissions, the guests visited about in 
the boxes and foyer, and the evening was 
rather more of a reception on a large 
scale, than a mere evening at the theatre. 


OHIO’S WELCOME TO DAVIS 


The absence of any programme provi- 
sion for entertainment Wednesday even- 
ing was seized upon by the Ohio millers 
as an opportunity to havea little show 
of their own, in order that Commissioner 
Davis might be given what they de- 
scribed as an ‘tOhio welcome.”’ The ban- 
quet hall of the Auditorium was fur- 
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nished with tables and proper and fitting 
provisions were made for refreshments. 
The programme was hit and miss, with 
hits in the majority. M. L. Finunell di- 
rected the show in his usual accom- 
plished and tactful method. ‘'Darky”’ 
singers supplied music with such adven- 
titious and inharmonious aid as they 
could gather from the guests. By way of 
especial feature Mr. Mennel sang the 
Marseillaise in French in the way that on- 
ly he can sing it. 

Commissioner Davis’s reception was 
quite as warm as he could ask for. Mr. 
Finnell made.a formal welcoming speech 
and was followed in similar vein by W. 
E, Castle. Mr. Davis responded feelingly 
and happily recalled that his last God- 
speed was at a meeting of Ohio millers at 
Springfield and his first welcome was 
from the same friends at Chicago. 

More than two hundred of the conven- 
tion guests enjoyed the Ohio hospitality. 


THE LADIES 


As is always the case at gatherings of 
millers, the ladies were well provided 
for. The fifty-four who registered as 
guests were entertained on Wednesday 
afternoon atan informal reception in the 
parlors of the Auditorium hotel, the com- 
mittee being composed of Mrs. B. A. 
Eckhart, Mrs. A. L. Goetzmann, Mrs. R. 
$5. Johnston, Mrs. F. B. Rice and Mrs. C. 
H. Challen. This afforded an exéellent 
opportunity for the ladies to become ac- 
quainted with eaeh other. 

On Thursday afternoon an automobile 
drive through the North and South parks 
made a delightful outing and gave those 
not previously familiar with Chicago a 
chance to see the beauty spots of the 
city. ‘lhe route followed was along the 
Lake Shore Drive to Lincoln Park and 
from there to Washington and Jackson 
parks. The weather favored the party 
and everyone gave expression to feelings 
of delight. 

On Thursday evening the ladies at- 
tended the theatre with their escorts and 
shared with them the pleasures of a 
vaudeville performance. An incident of 


the evening was the presentation of a 
handsome bouquet of American beauty 
roses to Mrs. Goetzmann and of lilies of 
the valley to Mrs. Challen, by the con- 
tingent from Old Kentucky. 

On Friday evening, while the gentle- 
men were engaged with their dinner, the 
feminine party enjoyed themselves at 
the Grand Opera House where ''The 
Gentleman from Mississippi’’ was on the 
boards. 

While not burdened with too greata 
multiplicity \of good things, these ar- 
rangements for the ladies were handled 
perfectly and with credit to the commit- 
tee in charge. Shopping and individual 
sight-seeing was, of course, indulged in 
to a considerable extent during the free 
portions of time. 


CONVENTION CHAFF 


J. F. Harrison was there from Milwau- 
kee. 

Mr. Dittmer gave the ‘'test run’’a sav- 
age jab. 

From the convention, A. F. Langdon 
went to Texas. 


It was the first experience for Freder- 
ick J. Ledger, of London. 


‘*Billy’”? Stratton could talk 
the spring and winter language. 

George '[. Smith, of purifier fame, 
mingled with the older generation. 

Secretary Nagel was, at the last mo- 
ment, prevented from coming west. 

There was considerable comparing of 
notes as to the bleaching situation. 

W. D. Gray, of Milwaukee, and Charles 
Shirk, of New York, were in the six-foot 
class. 

H.S. Helm and W. G. Crocker, with 
hats off, presented a pair of impressive 
‘'domes.’’ 

The Federation has an annual revenue 
of $15,000. This is about half what it 
should have. 

E. E. Dawson, flour, Boston, after at- 
tending the convention, visited millers 
in the northwest. 

George Aylsworth, Kansas City, made 
his train connections and arrived at the 
convention on time. 

H.S. Klingler, of Butler, Pa., and Frank 
Blodgett, of Janesville, Wis., were the 
buckwheat millers. 

H. T. Lawler, the miller and exporter 
of New Orleans, probably came from the 
most Southern point. 

P. McCoy Clark, now with the Univer- 
sal Mills, Lebanon, Tenn., was of the 
head miller contingent. 

It was in Chicago that the Federation 
was organized and held its first conven- 
tion—seven years ago. 

To the regret of his many friends, J. G. 
Lawrence, Wabasha, Minn., was at the 


in both 


. convention only the first day. 


The J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. enter- 

tained a large number of callers. John I. 
* Logan helped to do the honors. 

E. E. Perry’s symphonious combina- 
tion in clothes on Thursday attracted fa- 
vorable attention and comment. 

F. E. C. Hawks, Goshen, Ind., could 
tell interesting things about side events 
at the recent Indiana state meeting. 
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George P, Sexauer and C, A. Lum, al- 
ways loyal as convention attendants, 
were of the South Dakota representation. 


Ex-President Espenschied was the only 
office-holder in the convention, as far as 
known. He but recently entered politics. 

Thomas L,. Moore urged the Federation 
to do its part toward securing a ‘‘uni- 
form weight and marking law’”’ for flour. 
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The vaudeville performance was a big 
feature of the convention, and drew 
about all the millers and attending 
women. 

The plan of circulating pamphlets, cir- 
culars and ‘‘dodgers’’ at mass conven- , 
tions appears to have been discontinued 
definitely. 

John A. Dunn, of Park River, was the 
single, solitary miller from North Dako- 
ta. But he filled that difficult position 
with credit. 
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‘*Not for self but for all’’is the Federa- 
tion motto. Making practical applica- 
tion, the wheat man asks ‘twhere do I 
come in.”’ 

One machinery concern only trans- 
gressed the inviolable rule that no adver- 
tising literature be distributed in the 
convention hall. 

A. F. Langdon, London, enjoyed the 
distinction of meeting millers as a for- 
mer millowner of Michigan, as well asa 
flour importer. 

Subscriptions both to the guarantee 
fund and for space in the official pro- 
gramme, exceeded those of several for- 
mer conventions. 

When a member asked Mr. Crocker as 
to ‘tcorn bran,’”’ he had to throw up his 
hands and admit that he was not familiar 
with corn milling. 

The Milwaukee road provided two spe- 
cial cars—compartment and buffet—for 
the comfort of the millers going from 
Minneapolis to Chicago. 

They couldn’t floor Big Chief Culver, 
of Toledo, in the matter of wheat grades. 
The result was the unanimous adoption 
of the uniform grades. 

The millers took deep interest in the 
proceedings and it was difficult to get 
their attention on anything outside while 
a session was in progress. 

Thomas L. Moore, of Richmond, Va., 
characterized the crop reports as bearish. 
He concluded that he did not care to 
load up with July wheat. 

The Kentucky delegation entertained 
at its customary afternoon tea party 
Wednesday afternoon. Chocolate sun- 
daes were served to the guests. 

Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., first vice- 
president of the Federation, had difficul- 
ty in maintaining the dignity of his office 
on the trip from Minneapolis. 

E. L. Southworth, ex-president of the 
‘Foledo Produce Exchange, was given an 
informal reception by the Chicago Board 
of Trade during the convention. 


Two of the ,.convention visitors made 
a quick trip to Buffalo Wednesday and 
were done the honor of being entertained 
at dinner by ‘'Fingy’’ Conners. 

Through the Federation’s legal depart- 
ment, flour brands can be registered ata 
cost of $20 to members. To secure them 
through other channels it costs about $45. 


The committee in charge of the enter- 
tainment of ladies was composed of Mrs. 
B. A. Eckhart, Mrs. Frank B. Rice, Mrs. 
R. 5. Johnston and Mrs, C. H. Challen, 


EK. W. S. Morren, representing the 
Western Assurance Association, Toron- 
to, Canada, en route for New Orleans, 
stopped off for the convention on Thurs- 
day. 

Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahn & Co., Tole- 
do, directed the musical programme at 
the Ohio millers’, party for ‘'Mack”’ 
Davis. The music was of mediccre qual- 
ity. 

It was shown that under the bounty 
system in Germany, the millers of that 
country derived a margin amounting to 
practically 40c per bbl from their govern- 
ment. 

Secretary Goetzmann called attention 
to the fact that many flour brands were 
of such acharacter that they were worth- 
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less when it came to protection in the 
courts. 

There was much corridor and rotunda 
gossip about the location of the conven- 
tion next year. It appeared to be the 
general belief that Minneapolis would 
be chosen. 

The friends of M. L. Finnell said at the 
convention that ‘‘Mike was getting a big 
man in Ohio now,’’ and there were even 
those who thought he might be governor 
some day. 

Charles 'T. Ballard, after writing and 
wiring that he could not possibly come, 
finally appeared in spite of all threats to 
the contrary. He was present only for 
the last day. 

The women, had they been allowed to 
vote, were of such numbers that they 
would have held the balance of power 
upon any question. They pretty nearly 
‘truled”’ as it was. 

Alexander Kelly, of the Western Cana- 
da Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, and 
George E. Goldie, of the Goldie Milling 
Co., Ltd., Ayr, were the only Canadian 
millers at the meeting. 

The interesting way in which Secre- 
tary Goetzmann’‘in his report, marshalled 
figures and dry facts, and covered for- 
mer action by the Federation, was a mat- 
ter of general comment. 

The drawback is a sectional question. 
Secretary Goetzmann’s report explained 
that the Federation looked upon the 
question in that light and maintained a 
neutral position as to it. 

The proposition presented by the reso- 
lution committee to make the barrel of 
200 Ibs net, instead of 196 lbs, was a new 
question to some of the millers and they 
wanted time to think it over. 

Several visitors at the convention ex- 
pressed a desire to visit the ''101’’ Ranch 
after the show. ‘The ''101 Ranch” trip 
seems to stick in the minds of many who 
were at the 1905 Federation meeting. 

They say that a similar reception to 
that at Indianapolis was planned for 
Cloyd Loughry, of Monticello, but owing 
to the default of ‘‘Cloyd’’ was not pulled 
off. He didn’t want any repetitions. 


CHAUNCEY ABBOTT 


Henry P. Neill, secretary of the South 
Dakota Millers’ Club, and E. Van Hou- 
ten, of North Dakota, were not able to 
be at the convention, and they were 
missed in the Nortnwestern contingent, 

‘tDave’’ Anderson looked quite as rosy 
and wholesome as if he never had taken 
on the management of a 4,000-bb1 mill 
since the last convention. If appear- 
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ances indicate anything, work agrees 
with bim. 

Benjamin Gerlach, of the Minnesota 
delegation, did not go direct from home 
to the convention. The Minneapolis con- 
tingent charged him with not desiring to 
travel with them because of the tame- 
ness of the company. 

B. A. Eckhart, of the Eckhart & Swan 
Milling Co., took the view that wheat is 
legitimately worth the price at which it 
is now selling. He is not sure but what 
prices would have been higher had Pat- 
ten not figured in wheat at all. 

Rather forceful detail of the bad crop 
reports from the Southwest was to be 
found in the presence at the convention 
of more than a dozen representatives of 
Kansas City grain concerns. All of them 
were eager for mill orders for wheat. 

The registration booth was in charge 
of A. W. Maynes, of the Detroit Bag Co., 
who had the advantage of experience in 
handling the same task at last year’s De- 
troit meeting. He was assisted by H. A. 
Hatfield, Lawrence E. Rice and M.C. 
Moore. 

The Southwest claimed the honors in 
point of attendance. Two special cars 
brought a large party from Kansas City, 
in addition to which about 25 came on 
other roads, anda half dozen or more 
drifted in on the second day of the con- 
vention. 

Not a man in the entire Southwestern 
delegation would agree with the recent 
Inglis guess of 60 million bushels of 
wheat for Kansas and Oklahoma. Most 
of them guessed the Kansas crop at 75 to 
80 millions and credited Oklahoma with 
a prospect for 10 to 12 millions. 


‘'Andy”? Hunt was made the victim of 
a particularly cruel hazing by someone 
who persuaded him to ‘'sit’’ to a sketch 
artist and subsequently collected a large 
gallery to witness the pose and the pro- 
ceedings. The victim could do nothing 
save utter his peculiar cry of ‘'Oh, 
mercy.’’ 


Rules regulating the display of adver- 
tising matter in the hotel were rigidly en- 
forced. Nosigns save those having to do 
with the convention itself were permit- 
ted. There was, too, a welcome absence 
of private bars in the hotel rooms and 
this form of ‘tentertaining”’ was virtual- 
ly extinct. 


It was gratifying to learn from Mr. 
Goetzmann’s report that the finance 
committee of the United States Senate 
appreciated the needs of the millers as 
to minimum and maximum duties, and 
that the committee would give the mill- 
ers practically all they had asked for, ex- 
cept as to jute. 


Two thousand street laborers contrib- 
uted materially to the joy of the conven- 
tion. ‘hese worthy men selected the 
three meeting days as a fitting time to 
cut up and cart away large pieces of the 
Michigan avenue asphalt. Their work 
usually began at 5:30 each morning and 
was completely unmuffled. 


Alvin H. Sanders, who addressed the 
convention the last day, is much talked 
of for a place in the President’s cabinet 
as the successor of Secretary Wilson of 
the Department of Agriculture. Some 
persons assert that the choice is practi- 
cally determined and that the appoint- 
ment will be made late in the present 
year. 

Some of the southwestern millers at 
the convention, particularly from Ken- 
tucky, bought wheat while in Chicago, 
and had to pay a very stiff premium for 
it. They paid 18@20c over May for No. 2 
red. One Chicago miller is reported to 
have bought about 700,000 bus early, and 
he has been helping out fellow millers 
with it. 

When Foreign Commissioner Davis 
made his appearance at the door of the 
convention hall, he received a most en- 
thusiastic reception. The regular pro- 
gramme was suspended in order that he 
might speak, and he feelingly responded, 
expressing his appreciation and grati- 
tude for the confidence and support of 
the millers. 

The ‘texecutive session’? was some- 
thing of a joke. As a matter of fact it de- 
veloped that the ‘texecutive’’ part was 
advertised in order that the market gos- 
sips and press reporters would be sure 
to place a proper value on the crop infor- 
mation divulged at the meeting. The 
plan worked and ‘‘leaks’’ from the meet- 
ing were highly esteemed. All of the 
‘‘leaks’’ were of bearish character. 


M. H. Davis complained rather bitter- 
ly to the press that he had come to the 
convention loaded down with copies of 
his address and photographs of himself 
in anticipation of a brisk demand for 
them for publication, but that the ex- 
pected demand did not develop. His 
feelings were later soothed by better in- 
quiry, and a brisk demand developed 
toward the close. 

Mr. Dittmer was kept on the floor for 
more than an hour replying to questions 


and ees his methods of account- 
ing and arriving at cost of manufactur- 
ing flour, as outlined in his paper. A con- 
vention official said that not a miller left 
the hall during the entire discussion of 
mill book-keeping. It was one of the 
thoroughly interesting features of the 
programme. 

H. 8S. Kennedy, the Federation’s first 
secretary, could not resist the tempta- 
tion to come io Chicago for the show. 
‘tLarry’”’ is entirely out of association 
with milling and is devoting his time to 
the actual ‘ton the ground’”’ management 
of the Thomas Gin Compress Co. factory 
at Little Rock, Ark. He received an en- 
thusiastic welcome when he appeared in 
the rotunda of the Auditorium. 

In his report, Secretary Goetzmann 
clearly defined the position of the mill- 
ers on the paper sack question. They 
did not wish to fight the cotton sack, 
but as a matter of business, they did 
want the benefit of the competition of 
the paper sack, as long as it was a good 
package. Were the cotton sack discrim- 
inated against by the railroads, the mill- 
er would defend it just as they did the 
paper sack. 

In the elucidation of the theory that 
bran commands a ridiculously low price 
per ton, compared with that commanded 
by wheat, corn and oats per ton, the well 
known views of James S. Bell, president 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., were recog- 
nized. Heisastrong adherent of this 
view and never loses an opportunity to 
drive home the idea that millers receive 
altogether too little money for bran and 
other millfeed. 

Charles Espenschied exercised his cus- 
tomary prerogrative in capturing badge 
No. 1. Mr. Espenschied had to secure 
leave from the St. Louis City Council! be- 
fore he could start for the convention. 
He is a member of the St. Louis alder- 
manic body and a member who is absent 
from its meetings without leave is fined 
a dollar. Had he failed to get excused, 
the convention would have cost Mr. Es- 
penschied two dollars! 





G. P. SEXAUER 


The convention paid its own expenses, 
which is, in a general way, as it should 
be. In the instance of three or four for- 
mer meetings, local millers contributed 
considerable sums for entertainment of 
visitors. Doubtless they enjoyed the 
opportunity to sbow their hospitality, 
but, in the main, the Federation should 
be big enough and strong enough not to 
depend upon its hosts for any part of the 
convention expense. 

Any imman can give feed away, said Mr. 
Crocker, but it takes a good man to sell 
it right. Mr. Crocker advocated the 
Pennsylvania feed law as a model one. 
‘tNever ask for bids on feed’’ was a rule 
laid down for the miller by Mr. Crocker. 
He also advocated that the miller store 
his feed when it was necessary. Ifthe 
broker could afford to buy and store, the 
miller could do so. A time would come 
when it would be wanted at a fair price. 

Hon. C, A. Laurson, of Howard, 8S. D., 
was a late arrival. It was largely through 
his influence that the new South Dakota 
law absolutely prohibiting bleaching was 
passed. This law goes into effect July 1. 
It is a question how it will affect South 
Dakota millers. An important provision 
in the same law is that flour sold within 
the state must show the place of manu- 
facture. This is aimed at jobbers who 
have brought in outside flour that, aside 
from bearing a private brand, was sold 
at an abnormally low price. 

Practically all of the convention ad- 
vance arrangements were perfected by 
Secretary Goetzmann and C, H. Challen, 
chairman of the auxiliary committee. As 
has been discovered by those who have 
assisted in making preliminary provi- 
sions for other conventions, the task is 
by no means a frolic, but good team 
work by Mr. Goetzmann and Mr. Chalien 
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resulted in a convention that moved, in 
every detail, without friction. The me et- 
ing’s machinery was not visible, but it 
was effective and thoroughgoing. 


The following telegram was despatched 
to Senator Aldrich in support of the pro- 
posed change in the jute schedule: 
‘tThe Millers’ National Federation in 
convention assembled earnestly requests 
the Senate to pass paragraphs on bags 
and burlaps as suggested by J. M. Bemis, 
chairman of the bag manufacturers’ con- 
vention.”” Fora time, afew weeks ago, 
the chance of a reduction in the jute 
schedules seemed remote and the fight 
for the change was almost abandoned, 
Mr. Bemis, however, stayed by the eiiort 
and there is said to be much promise of 
final success. 


A. 

Chauncey Abbott, 
man Co., Schuyler, Neb.; Samue! Al- 
corn, Samuel Alcorn, Philadelphi F, 
J. Allen, Western Flour Mill Co., Dav- 
enport, Iowa; Henry H. Allen, J)-mis 
Bros. Bag Co., Kansas¢ City; | M. 
Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, | ‘hio; 
L. S. Allen, Finley Barre ne & Co.. Chi- 
cago; A. B. Anderson, Watson Mi!) Co., 





Wells-Abbott - Nie- 


Wichita, Kan.; David Anderson, Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; M. 
Anderson, J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
Chicago, W. R. Anderson, “Flou: and 
Feed,” Milwaukee, Wis.; R. W. ndt, 
Southwestern Milling Co., Kansas ‘ity; 
Henry J. Arnold, International lills, 
Sterling, Kan.; George A. Aylsw orth, 


Moffatt Commission Co., 
B. 

John Bacon, American Miller, Chi- 
cago; A. H. Bailey, Northwester: Mil- 
ler, Toronto, Canada; E. I. Bailey, t. 1 
Bailey, Cleveland, Ohio; F. H. 1!’ ker, 
Colby Milling Co., Dowagiac, ch.; 
Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Dwig! M. 
Baldwin, Jr., Minneapolis; Char! 7 
Ballard, Ballard & Ballard, Loui-. ille, 
Ky.; A. C. Barbeau, S. Howes Co. Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y.; S. D. Barlow, W: - tern 
Transit Co. Buffalo, my 2.3 GC. A. Bar- 
nard, Barnard & Leas Manufac ing 
Co., Moline, Ill.; H. C. Barr, Prin: «ton 
Milling Co., Princeton, Ind.; W. S. ish, 
W. S. Bash, New York City; Char!.s E, 


Kansas ty. 


Bates, Bates Bros., Bagdad, Ky.; J. E 
Bayliss, Davenport, Iowa; R. M. ean, 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville. Ky.; 


e, Wells Flour Millins Co., 
Welis, Minn.; E. C. Bellamy, Mam :noth 
Springs Milling Co., Mammoth Sp gs, 
Ark.; Fred E. Bennett, Bennett Mi /iling 
Co., Geneva, Ill.; Gus Bergemann, Du- 
rand & Kasper Co., Chicago; H. 
Berger, Chicago; E. A. Bergs, Wn». Al- 
ten, Co., New York City; Bert E. tts, 
Official Reporter, Chicago; T. F. !J)\ake, 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb.; J. J. 
Blakey, Blakey Milling Co., Pleasi:\ton, 
Kan.; L. H. Blanton, Blanton M/iling 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; Frank H. od- 


R. E. Beede 


gett, Blodgett Milling Co., Jan¢ ille, 
Wis.; Frank L. Borton, Star / nion 
Line, Chicago; John W. 3oaridman 
Elite Flour Mill Machinery Co., ick- 
son, Mich.; T. Morgan Bowen, J. 
Bulte Milling Co., Kansas City. M..; lL 
R. Bowman, Scott Co. Milling Co. 


Sikeston, Mo.; Burette Boyes, 5S ward 
City Mills, Seward Neb.; W. V. ace 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, ch 
H. O. Bradley, Sec. Northern | isas 
Milling Association, Topeka, K: ae 
H. Brand, Brand-Dunwoody \) |/ing 
Co., Joplin, Mo.; J. L. Bray, Red \Ving 
Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn.; M. 
Brickey, St. Luke’s Mills, Prai _du 
Rocher, I11.;E. P. Bronson, H. ©. Col 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill.; H. E. TB: ooks 
Western Star Milling Co., Salina ~an.; 
H. E. Brooks, Jr., H. E. Brook-. Jr. 
Pittsburg, Pa.; T. Ww. Brophy, J: ick- 
hart & Swan Milling Co., Chic: od 
W. Browder, Browder Milling Co.. !*ul- 
ton, Ky.; H. W. Brown, Blish Xj !ling 
Co., Seymour, Ind.; J Buhler, lel 
Milling & Elevator Co., Buhler, in 
Henry Burg, Annan, Burg & ‘¢ st 
Louis, Mo.; John Burk, Ansted & /[urk 
Co., Springfield, Ohio; A. J. Bulte. \.J. 
Bulte Milling Co., Kansas City; H 
Burnell, American Miller, Chicas W 
B. Burns, Milling and Grain ws 
Kansas City, Mo.; T. C. Burgess, nd 
Trunk, Minneapolis; -J. W. rns 
Hutchinson Mill Co., Hutchinson in 
Joseph A. Buse, Hensler Oil ‘ St 
Louis, Mo.; John G. Butler, Pil! ry- 
Washburn Flour Mills Co., Chic 


Cc. 

D. M. Cain, Cain Mig. Co., At 
Kan.; J. Andrew Cain, Hope "Mill 
sailles, Ky.; D. W. Camp, Toledo l 
& Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio; ) 


Campbell, V. Thompson Co., C! 

R. C. Campbell, Philadelphia & R ling 
R. R., Chicago; W. B. Carr, Cat fil} 
ing Co., Hamilton, Ohig; G. EB. © rr 
Randolph Milling Co., Baldwi! Ih 
William E. Castle, President 3} ers 
National Federation, Louisville, |! - 
S. Coup, Northwestern Elevat: ane 
Mill Co., Toledo, Ohio; C. H. C ie 
The Northwestern Miller, Chica - 
B. Chapman, Hammond Hombere Co 
Silver Creek, N. Y.; sounge z. 9 
0., OSE 


man, Chapman Millin ; 
Texas; P. M. Clark, ‘Universal Lills 
Lebanon, Tenn.; Robert R. Clark, pid 
Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; E. H. lar’ 
Alexander Roller Mills, .Alexan ‘ 


D.; F. J. Clark, Northwestern ller 


Minneapolis; Frank G. Clark, © ge 
William M. Clark, 2 Sherman St. ©)" 
eago; R. A. Claybrook Eagle colle 
Mills Co.. New York; T. L. ‘ ckle. 
Thresher-Fuller Grain Co., Wh ins@ 
City, Mo.; W. Cohn, Hunte Lact o 
Milling Co., St. Louis Mo.; C. H. Coll@ 


day, Security Flour Mills Co., Abilene 


riesrupensstnnry 
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ved, in Finton, Finton Grain Elevator Con- Krehbiel, Moundridge Milling Co.; American Miller, Chicago; Ais L. 
e meet- struction Co., Appleton, Wis.; Frank Moundridge, Kan.; P. G. Krocker, O’Toole, Western Transit Co., Boston, 
, butit Foltz, Blackwell Milling & Hlevator Cheney Milling Co., Cheney, Kan. Mass. 
Co., Blackwell, Okla.; = M. tee Pe "4 L P. 
& St. L. R’y, Kansas City; C. ‘ore i sore: De ae i 
datched Star & Crescent Milling Go., New York, A, F. Langdon, London, England; B. rou hy  * ae s mae 9 ee 
she pro- N. Y.; J. D. Foster, Union Special Ma- H. Lang, B. H. Lang & Co., St. Louis; Grain Rite Co.,. Chicago; Ben 
hedule: chine Co., Chicago; George H. Forsee, H. Lassen, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Page, Ben H. Page & Co., Chicago; W. 
tion in Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Kansas City: Kan.; H. B. Laurson, J. P. Laurson & E. Pearce, Russell-Miller Milling Co.. 
2 Géiin P. E. Francis, Rutland Transit Co., Co., Howard, 8. D.; H. T. Lawler, H. T. i - Riss Seek. Fultc 3a 
eq uests Minneapolis; John H. Peek, Fulton Bag 
ee Minneapolis; R. B. French, A. H. Brown Lawler Milling and Trading Co., New & Burlap Co., St. Louis, Mo; C. M 
on bags & Bros., Brockton, Mass.; R. T. French, Orleans, La.; J. F. Lamy, Gardner & Pierce, Winnebago Flour Mills Co 
Bemis ae French, Middleville, Mich.; Prof. Paddleford, Chicago; C. W. Lawless, 7 ‘ et M~ Shin eag Aad atenie 
’ ’ c . le > 4 ") > 
; i 4 A, ? Winnebago, Minn.; E. E. Perry, Indiana 
rs’ con- Fred D. Fuller, U. & Dept. of Agricul- Moore-Lawless Grain Co., Kansas City; Ni mat eaietcs wees ‘¢ laws lis 
1 y ~ 4 ‘ Millers Insurance Co., Indianapolis, 
ks ago, ture, Washington, D. C.; William Ful- James Lawrence, Wabasha Roller Mills Ind.; Lawrence Peters, American Bag 
he jute i ton, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago; I. C. Fur- Co., Wabasha, Minn.; Joseph Le Compte, Co.,’Memphis, Tenn.; L. H. Peters, Bos- 
he tight ber, Anchor Line, Minneapolis. Lexington Roller Mills, Lexington, Ky.; ton & Albany, Boston, Mass.: V. J. Pe- 
dc peer i G Frederick J. Ledger, London, England; tersen, Petersen Bros. Co., Chicago; J. 
Neds oy d ° John E. Lee, Blaine-Mackay-Lee Co., . ae vee 
re eltort il i George A. Gamble, Lehigh Valley North East, Pa.; J. T. Lenfesty, Len- 
mise of vi ‘Wh Railway, Kansas City; J. N. Garland, festy Milling Co., Chicago; H. S. Levis- 
if i) Georgia Railway, St. Louis; B. Ger- ton, Baird & Co., Boston, Mass.; George 
lach, La Grange Mills, Red Wing, H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg Roller Mills 
1 Minn.; Arthur Gillett, Acme-Evans Co Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind.; E. F. Lien- 
.NCE | Indianapolis, Ind.; S._F. Gilman, 8. F. hard, Gardner Grain and Mill Co., Belle- 
i Gilman, Neligh, Neb.; R. A. Goerz, New- vue, Ohio; Vie Lichtig, Henry Lichtig 


TEs ton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, Grain Co., Kansas City; R. W. Light- 
tt -Nie- v ) \ —— Kan.; A. L. Goetzmann, Secretary Mil- burne, Jr.. Kansas City; J. B. Lillie, 
H 















iel Al- lers’ National Federation, Chicago; G. Lillie’ Mill Co., Franklin, Tenn.; A 
his: F EK. Goldie, Goldie Milling Co,. Ayr, On- Litchfield, Modern Miller Co., St. Louis, 
., Dav- tario, Canada; A. D. Goodman, Duluth- Mo.; E. G. Livingston, Pieser-Livings- 
liemis D. M. BALDWIN, JR. Universal Milling Co., Duluth, Minn.; J. ton Co., Chicago; B. A. Lockwood, Shan- 
I. M B. Gould, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Sun- non & Mott Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Al- 
y, (ohio; bury, Pa.; W. D. Gray, ne Engin- len Logan, Logan_ Bros. Grain Co., 
o.. Chi- Kan. H. S. Comer, Crescent Milling Co., eer, Milwaukee, Wis.;'C. A. Greenlee, Kansas City: John I. Logan, Industrial 
fii: Co., Fai:!«x, Minn.; E. F, Consigny, Central William Kelly Milling Co. “Hiutehinson’ Appliance Co., Chicago; Scott Logan, 
nm, Na- Milli:g Co., Avoca, Iowa; E. A. Cope, Kan.; W._R. Gregory, William R. Greg- Scott Logan Milling Co., Sheldon, Iowa; 
: M. Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb.; Wil- ory Co., New York City. J. W. Long, Central Kansas Milling Co., 
in Co. liam (owan, Newton Milling & Elevator H Lyons, Kan.; Charles W. Lonsdale, 
yur and Co., Newton, Kan.; F. L. Cranson, - , Home Grain Co., Kansas_ City; 6 
 vndt, Huniiecy Manufacturing Co Silver H. G. Hackney, Etna Milling Co., Loughry, Loughry Bros. Milling & 
LS City; Cre: N; - 3.3 2. S. Creamer, Wabash Wellingon, Kan.; H. E. Hanna, Rus- Grain Co.. Monticello, Ind.; Lewis H. 
| Mills, R. kt... Kansas City; P. P. Croarkin, Rus- sell Milling Co.,. Russell, Kan.; R. J. Lozier. Chicago; Charles A. Lum, Aber- 
SW orth, sell-\iiller Milling Co., Chicago; Wil- Hamilton, William A. Coombs Milling deen Mill Co., Aberdeen, S. D.; A. Lu- 
; ty. liar +. Crocker, Washburn-Crosby Co., Co., Coldwater, Mich.; W. D. Hamilton, betkin, Lubetkin Bros., — York City; 
Mir ipolis; Edward H. Culver, Chief International Se ie Marine Co., F. J. Ludwig, Chas. M. Cox & Co., Bos- 
, Gra Inspector, Toledo, Ohio; Frank G. New York City; C. Hammond, Hunt- ton, Mass. 
r hi- Crow ll, Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas ley Manufacturing “e Silver Creek, M. 
ri Mil- City: »! L. Croysdale, Croysdale Grain N. Y.; W. L. Hammond, Kansas City Donald Macalister, Donald Macalister 
"Ys Hae I, Co. ansas City; E. W. Cunningham, Bag Co., Kansas City; Elmer E. Hand, & Co., Boston, Mass.; GC. R. Madison, C. 
1’: Ker, Peaciicr Mills Co., Clarksville, Tenn. Empire State Bag Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; R. Madison, Lansing, Mich.; S. E. Ma- 
ne D J. J. Hanshue, J. J. Hanshue, Lansing, gill, Georgia Railway, St. Louis; Cc. J. Be 
Ba oT é hii, ae Mich.; G. A. Harbough, Alva Roller Maley, N. C. & St. L. Ry., Kansas City; C. L. ROOS 
es a W. A, Dale, Columbia Milling & Ele- Mill, ‘Alva, Okla.; E. L. Harris, Harris R T° Mansfield, Finley Barrell & Co.. 
a Sil. yator Co, Columbia, Tenn.; M. H. Dav- Milling ~o.,_ Greencastle. Ind.; P.O. Chicago; A. O. Mason, Nye-Jenks Grain  K. Pickerill, Universal Mill Co., Claflin, 
Vi peso 3 is, Special Agent Dept. of Commerce Harris, Harris Milling Co., Greencastle, Go., Chicago; R. W. Masters, New York Kan.; W. B. Pickerill, Universal Mill 
\ ha «9 ard ‘abor, Wasaington, LD: C., W. H. Ind.; J. F. Harrison, Allis- Chalmers Co., Gentral Lines, Kansas City; D. T. Mat- Co., Claflin, Kan.; C. B. Pierce, Bartlett, 
ciaring [a Davis. The Jaite Co. Boston, Ohio; E. Milwaukee, Wis.; F. K. Hartley, West- lack, Winchester Roller’ Mills, Win- Patten Co.; Chicago; J. H. Polm, Thos. 
18 e E. Dawson, Dawson & Pernins. Boston, ern Transit Co., Philadelphia,  Pa.; chester, Ky.; John Matzek, Pieser-Liv- Philips Co.. Akron, Ohio; W. H. Porter, 
aA © Mass.; fF, A, Dean, Charlotte, Mich.; D. Charles Harrington, Hamburg-Ameri-  jngston Co., Chicago; Fred Mayer, J. Western Transit Co., New York, N. Y.; 
ae | M. Deane, D. M, Deane, Lincoln, Neb.; can Line, Chicago, H. A. Hatfield, Pricey FF Zahm & Co., Toledo, Ohio; A. W. H. A. Porter, Modern Miller Co., St. 
t . i C. J. De Roo, Peninsular Milling Co., Hatfield Co., Chicago; Frank EB. C. Maynes, Detroit Bag Co.. Detroit, Mich.: Louis; Anson’ T. Pratt, N. C. & St. L. 
: _Mich.; C. R. Decker, Milwaukee Hawks, Goshen Milling Co., Goshen,  Wijliam E. Meck. Meek Milling Co., Ma- Ry., St. Louis; F. HH. Price. Herbert 
ee o.. Kansas City; Frank J. Delany, Ind.; H. D. Hayward, Hall-Baker Co., rissa, Tll.; A, Mennel, Isaac Harter Mill- Bradley Co., New York, N. Y.; W. 
ce Oe Shaffer & Co., Chicago; N. R. kansas City; B. H. Heimann, Aviston jing Co., Toledo, Ohio; Ferd P. Meyer, Pruvitt, Southern Star Roller Mills 
anlar Baxi, Mills Co., Burlington, Milling Co.. Aviston, Ill; H, 8S. Helm, John F) Meyer & Sons Milling Co., St! Perryville, Ky.; J. G. Pullinger, West- 
: = . W. Dewey, Dewey _Bros., Co., Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Pouis; C. H. Meyer, C. H. Meyer, Chi- ern Transit Go., Kansas City. 
Stage iester, Ohio; F. W. Dickerman, E. J. Henry, Lehigh Ry., Chicago; John cago; J, C. Miller, Hardesty Milling Co. ; 
Mi iling ise Milling Co., Boston, Mass.; H. G. Heyman, Heyman Milling Co., Mon- @anal Dover. Ohio: W. T. Midlan, An- Q. 
an. Du- er, Maney Milling Co.. El Reno, roeville, Ohio; S. S. Heywood, Eldred chor Line, St. Louis: A. J. Mitchell H. W. Quante, A. Quante, Metropolis, 
: fh. P. Dolson, Thos. Phillips Co., Mill Co., Jackson, Mich.; George Hibbs, American Miller, Chicago; W. K. Mit- Ill. 
vn a eeron. om D. L. Dolson, bag i Solomon Valley Milling Co., Osborne, : x F a Ti R. 
I. ts, ips Co., Akron, vhio; W. . Donnelly, Kan.; P. E. Hickey, P. E. Hickey, Chi- Pa ‘ ) Gre este Mfe 
| lake, Southeastern Millers’ Association, cago; Dewey A. Hickey, Anheuser- oa ae ce tg nent ee” ee 
3 T. J. Nashville, Tenn.; S. W. Donmeyer, Don- Busch, St. Louis; Oscar L. Hill, Clover Michigan Millers’ Insurance Co., Lan- 
San Lon, meyer, Gardner & Co., Peoria, Ill.; G. Leaf, Alton, Minneapolis; J. T. Hill, sing, Mich.; B. M. Renick, Paris Milling 
Mi iling L. Douglas, Western Transit Co., Du- Spencer Milling Co., Spencer, Ind.; G, Co. Paris, Ky.: W. W. Remington, 
[. islod- luth, Minn.; J. Dunlop, Dunlop Mig. W. Hinckley, Trav. Ft. Agent N. Y. c. Winnebago, Minn.; Cc. M. teplogie. 
1K ile, Co Clarksville, Tenn.; J. F. Dunwoody, Lines, Kansas City; W. M. Hirschy, J. Shenandoah Milling Co.. She snandoah., 
{ nion Brand- ‘Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, Cc. Schaffer & Co., Chicago; F. F. Hitch- Iowa; A. Rheinstrom J. Rose nbaum 
ur nan Ae B. Dunwoody, Brand-Dun- cock, The Roller Mill, Buffalo, N. Grain Co., Chicago: F. B. Rice, Star 
, on woody “stiting Co., Joplin, Mo.; J. A. <A. H. Hitchcock, A. H. Hitchcock, Chi- Crescent Milling Co., Chicago; W. M. 
‘ a f Dunn, Park River Milling Co., Park cago; C. L. Hogle, Invincible Grain Richards, Richards & Evans Co., Cort- 
Mo.; River, Ni Bros. c. Douglas, Randolph Cleaner Co.; Silver Creek. N. Y.; T. J. land. Ohio: W. M. Richardson, Rich- 
ig 3 0., Milling Co., Baldwin, Rik: @. B. Dupuy, Holdridge, Kingman Milling Co., King- ardson Bros., Philadelphia; ” James 
sphere W. B Dupuy & Co., Phiiadelphia, Pa.; man, Kan.; Hiram A. Holdridge, Hiram Richmond, Richmond Manufacturing 
ac Grant C. De Groat, Wells-Abbott-Nie- A. Holdridge Co., Lima, Ohio; F. C. Co., Lockport, N. ¥.; C. H. Ridg way, 
: ch.; man Co., Schuyler, Neb. Hoose, Missouri Grain Co., Kansas City: Western Millers’ Mutual Fire Insur: ance 
J “— E J. E. ‘Howard, Howard Mills Co., Wich- Co., Kansas City; John Riederer, Slater 
i Pad B.A TT 25% . s ita, Kan.; Harry B, Hooker, Sec, Mich- Mill & Elevator Co., Slater, Mo.; James 
ere . A. Eckhart, Eckhart & Swan Mill- igan State Millers’ Association, Lans- P. Robertson, Philadelphia Trans-At- 
d fe ns, °o, Chicago; A. M. Edwards, Med- ing, Mich.; R. J. Howe R. J. Howe, lantic Line, Chicago; C. W. Robinson 
= body Mill & Elevator Co... Medford, New York, N. Y.; C. N. Howes, Invine- Mutual Transit Co.. Minneapolis: 
ric ee ae P. H. Eisenmayer, So. Illinois ible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Charles Rock, George P. Plant Milling 
C. Col Milling & Elevator Co., Murphysboro, Y.; F. Howland, Thos. Phillips Co.. Co.. St Louis: C. B. Rogers, Felix Mc- 
] ks mh; William Elwarner, Grocers “3 Akron, Ohio; William Hunter, Nye, Glure & Go. ’ Chicago; R. ‘A. Rogers, 
1 «2. Indianapolis, Ind.; John C. Emig Jenks & Co.. Minneapolis; A. J. Hunt, Hopkinsville, Milling & invatae Clo 
k ont il States Despatch, St. Louis, Mo.: New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, Hopkinsville, Ky.; W. Rogers, Rice- 
eG Emmons, Commercial Milling Co.. Kan.; J. B. Hupp, Pratt Mill and Ele- Quimby Co.,. Ne w ’ york, N Y.: Frank 
‘i atti, it, Mich; J. A. Engle, Abilene  vator Co., Pratt, Kan.; H. J. Hutton, M. Rosekraus, Rosekraus-Snyder Co.-; 
Milli Enns Milne eee, ean J. F. Enns. Mystic Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. Philadelphia, Pa.; W. Rosenbaum, J. 
ler Erskine a iiling ‘Cia. I posen dam Grain Co., Chicago; KE) F. 
iT Bvansvilla ee Saas eae 4 tosenbaum, J. Rosenbaum. Grain Co., 
; St a : ville, Ind,; Charles, Eapenschied, John Iglehart, Iglehart_Bros., Evans- Chicago; Charles L. Roos, Kansas Mill- 
r irk sit Co. ‘Minnene — Western Tran- ville, Ind.; H. P. Ismert, Ismert-Hincke ing and Export Co., Kansas City; Hugo 
& rr , Minneapolis. Milling Co., Kansas City; Joseph Is- AUG. J. BULTE Roos, Modern Miller, Kansas City; J. 
; “HH F. P) er eT Se Mires eo. =enee D. Roth, I. M. M. Co., General Age ni. 
: " oe - . neyville, ry 20 smert, inckney- f - Chicago; F. KE. Roth, Gooc 
Ls = mt, ep ead aig Mutual ransit Co., ville, Ill.; Milton Ismert, Pickneyville, chell, Walter Fitch & Co.. Chicago; W. Elevator iM, pretty Seb ee s 
ely ae ipolis; ¢ - Fields, Norris Grain Ill. G. Moodie, Wellington Milling & Ele- Rowe. Valley City Milling Co.. a ind 
ae Chant eas City; M. L. Finnell, Tran- J. vator Co., Wellington, Kan.;| John Rapids, Mich.; Fred Rowe, Valley City 
n i & Finneil, Osborn, Ohio; W. L. : Moore, Climax Roller Mills, Shelby- illine C oy ete Fo 7 
u A. E. Jackman, Jackman Roller Mills, piel “ sane Milling Co., Grand Rapids Mich.; F. W. 
l <3 she Bae OM aneeceenes ville, Ky.; Thomas lL. Moore, Wunlop Rundell, W. A. Rundell & C Toled 
( St Minneapolis, Kan.; P. R. Jarvis, Le high Mills. Richmond. Va.: M. CG. Moore n » W. A. BUNGE ‘ oO. oledo, 
, rv , i ” ia: " Pat- wa tits, na . a., Mm. eee , Ohio; J. &. Ruth, Oklahoma Mills Co. 
1] Ry., Minneapolis; "Albert F. Jauss, Pat Flour and Feed,” Milwaukee, Wis.; P eee Ste , ie 
> rick & Jauss, New York, N. Y.; C. B. Jy Morales, Arkeil Safety Bag Co., Chi- F Eelike Conajobar! ON . Arkell 
Jenkins, Sec. Ohio Millers’ Association, cago: F. H. Morley, Avery Scale Co & Smiths, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
t Marion, Ohio; H. C. Joelink, Champion Indianapolis, Ind.; Howard H. Moyer, : _ 8. 
Feed Milling Co., Lyons, Jowa; R. S. Richmond Manufacturing Co., Lockport, S. A. Salter, New Prague Flour Mill, 
| : Johnston, Bg? & Crescent Milling Co., N. Y.; J. F. Mueller, The Operative Mil- New Prague, Minn.; A. W. Sauer, Re- 
o 0 Chicago; H. Johnson, General West- ler, Chicago; F. Murphy, Finley Barrell liance Milling Co., Murphysboro, I11.; 
s vs ern tl Anchor Line, Chicago; Wal- & Co. Chicago; J. F. Murphy, B. & O. Arthur Sawers, Arthur R. Sawers, Chi- 
R ing ter S. Johnson, V. Thompson .Co., Chi- g ww.’ st. Louis; Thomas G. McClennan, Caso; S. I. Scattergood, S. I. Scatter- 
rr Mil cago; R. W. Jones, Red Wing Milling N. C.’& St. L. Ry.. St. Louis, Mo.; E. J. good & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; HMdward 
can Co., Red Wing, Minn.; W. J. Jones, McClintock. Western Transit Co., Mil- Schaaf, St. Mary’s Mill Co.. St. Mary’s, 
in, Il State Chemist, Lafayette, Ind. waukee, Wis.; H. B. McDonnell, State Mo.; Charles Schacht, Union Roller 
M iilers K. Chemist, College Park, Md.; E. R. Me- Milling Co., | Pocahontas, Ill; John 
7 Cc : é * ; Donald, Union Milling Co., Waterloo, Schultz, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beards- 
° ind W. H. Keiser, Weller Mfg. Co., Chi- Iowa; Haynes McFadden, The Dixie town, Ill.; C. H. Searing, Arkansas City 
C lel cago; Elgin Keith, Invincible ‘Grain Miller, Nashville, Tenn.; W. A. McGow- Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kan.: PF. O. 
os A Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, N. Y.; F. D. an, Western Transit Co., Kansas City; Seaver, Dawson & Seaver. New’ York; 
va Co Kelley, A. H. Brown & Bro., Boston; E. G. A. McKinney, Millers’ Mutual Fire I. W. Seeley, Southern Illinois Milling & 
hap: M. Kelly, Libertyville Mills, Nashville, Ins. Assn., Alton, Il; William Mc- Elevator Co., Murphysboro, I1l.; George 
he man Tenn.; W. L. Kennelly, W. L. Kennelly, Murtie, Lake Shore, Lehigh Vallev. P. Sexauer, Brookings Roller Mills, 
1 Mills Chicago; M. D. King, Dow & King, kansas City; S. J. McTiernan, Huntley srookings, 8S. D.; F. R. Seymour, Bemis 
x, Davis Pittsfield, Ill; Harry 8S. Klingler, J. 7 Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis: C. H. Seybt, 
{ ark Klingler & Co., Butler, Pa.; J. C. H. Seybt, St. Louis, Mo.: Thomas B. 
4 Ss Knauss, Phoenix Flour Mill os” N. Shaffer, A. F. Roberts & Co., New York; 
Jler Evansville, Ind.; W. B. Knickerbocker, T. O. Nervig, White Star Line, St. T. W. Shambaugh, Shambaugh & Son, 
gi Knickerbocker Co.,_ Jackson. Mich.; Louis; William C. Nichols, The North- Clarinda, Iowa; F. O. Shane, Shane 
— Chi James H. Knowles, James H. Knowles, western Miller, Minneapolis; John Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
le! Boston, Mass.; L. C. Koplin, Thos. Phil- Nicholson, Secretary Indiana Millers’ & J. Sharp, Sharp Milling Co., Nicholas- 
/ lips Co., Akron, Ohio; J. J. Kovarik, Association, Indianapolis; J. F. Nolte, ville, Ky.; B. B. Sheffield, Big  Dia- 
| New Prague Flour Mill. New Prague, Star Milling Co., Aurora, Ind. mond Milling Co., Minneapolis; J. H. 
a Minn.; John M. Kreider, John M. Shinnick, S. W. Milling Co., Kansas 
Kreider, St. Louis; D. H. Kresky, Kan- 0. City; C. F. Shirk, Union Mill Co., New 





J.B sas City; D. R. Krehbiel, Moundridge Charles T. Olsen, Bay State Milling York, N. Y.; H. A. Shock, South Canton 
- B. LILLIE Milling Co., Moundridge, Kan.; E. B. Co., Winona, Minn.; E. G. Osman, Flour Mills, Canton, Ohio; G. D. BSi- 
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monds, “Flour & Feed,” pet annes. 
Wis.; T. J. Skidmore, Erie R., New 
York, N. Y.; Clark Smith, E ‘ulton Bag 
& Burlap Co., St. Louis; George C. 


Smith, Morrow Roller Mills Co., Mor- 
row, Ohio; George T. Smith. Elite Flour 
Mill Machinery Co., Jackson, Mich.; G. 


W. Smith, Anchor Line, Minneapolis; J. 
Allen Smith, J. Allen Smith Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Philetus Smith, New York; 
Max P. Smith, Lehigh Ry., Minneapo- 
lis; N. Sorensen, Kingsley Roller Mills, 
Kingsley, Mich.; E. L. Southworth, 
Southworth & Co.. Toledo Ohio; E. K. 
Sowash, Daniels & Pickering Co., Mid- 
dletown, Ind.; J. C. Spvaneler, w alnut 
Milling Co., Walnut, Iowa; C. B. 
Spaulding, The Millers Products Co., 
Chicago; R. M. Spivey, Milwaukee Bag 
Co., Kansas City; Frank V. Spofford, 


New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New 
Prague, Minn.; H. W. Stover. Willcox, 
Peck & Hughes, New York; A. L. Stubbs, 


Big Diamond Milling Co., Indiapapolis, 
Ind.; Otto Srowig, Paxico Milling Co., 
Paxico, Kan.; W. H. Stackman, Ham- 
mond-Homberger Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rk. E. Sterling, The Northwestern ‘Mil- 
ler, Kansas City; J. Stewart. J. C. 
Stewart, Pittsburg, Pa.; W. H. Stokes, 
Jr., Watertown, S. D.; D. E. Stott, David 


Stott, Detroit, Mich.; William Stratton, 
George Tileston Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
Minn. 


n 
Tr’. 

Frank H. Tanner, Hicks-Brown Mill- 
ing Co., Mansfield, Ohio; H. H. Taylor, 
Wabash R. R., St. Louis; J. L. Taylor, 
Ismert-Hincecke Milling Co.. New York 
City; R. Cc. Tennant, Tennant & Hoyt 
Co. Lake City, Minn.; J. P. Thoman, F. 
Thoman Milling Co., Lansing, Mich.; A. 
. Thomas, Corbin Milling Co., New 
Harmony, Ind.; J. C. Thompson, Anchor 
Line, Milwaukee, Wis.; A. M. Thomp- 
son, Erie R. R., St. Paul, Minn.; F. C. 
Thompson, Western Insurance Co., Tor- 
onto, Ont.; A. M. Tousley, George e. 
Christian & Co., Minneapolis; H. W. 
Turner, Kansas City Bag Manufactur- 
ing Co.. Kansas City; C. W. Tuttle, R. 


Tuttle & Co., Columbia City, Ind. 
U. 
George Urban, Jr.. George Urban 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Vv. 
R. IL. Van Arsdale, Willcox, Peck & 


Hughes, Chicago; I). D. Vaughan, 
Sheppard-Strassheim Co., Chicago; M. 
Il. Vehon, Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago, J. 
A. Vincent, Indiana Millers’ Mutual Fire 
Ins. Co., Minneapolis; Louis A. Viviano 
A. Viviano & Son, New York; Frank A. 


Voigt, Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Paul Voss, Echo Milling Co., 


lNecho, 
Waldrowe Co., 


Minn.; N. Tl. Vredenburg, Spont- 
Muney, Pa. 
w. 
W. H. Waggoner, 
Milling Co., Independence, 


Waggoner-Gates 
Mo.; D. B 


Waite, Pettibone & Co., Chicago; Otto 
Waitzman, Rosenbaum Bros., Chicago; 
J. J. Wall, Wall-Rogalskv Milling Co. 


McPherson, Kan.; R. N. Walker, Kehlor 
Klour Mills Co., St. Louis; G. K. Wal- 
ton, Goffe & Carkener, Kansas City; C. 
i. Watkins, A. C. Davis & Co., Kansas 


Citv; FE. R. Watson, S. Howes Co.. Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y.; W. R. Watson, Wat- 
son Mill Co., Wichita, Kan.; H. Weh- 


mann, H. Wehmann & Co.. Minneapolis; 


C, A. Wernli, Plymouth ,Milling Co., Le 
Mars, Iowa; Dr. John A. Wesener, Co- 
lumbus lWLaboratoryv, Chicago; J. J. 
Whaley, Thos. Paes Co., Akron, O.: 


William Whaley, Cl veland-Akron Bag 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; N. > Webster, 
Averv Scale Co., Milws wo e, Wis.; W. 
Kk. White, Finley, Barrell & Co., Chi- 


cago; Charles FE. White, Fulton Bag & 


Burlap Co., St. Louis, Mo.; W. H. Wig- 
gin, Jr. The Northwestern Miller, To- 
ledo, Ohio: J. B. M. Wilcox. Ismert- 


Hincke Milling Co., 
Willaman, Orrville Milling Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio; H. R. Williams, Kansas 
City; G. C. Williams, Western Transit 
Co,., Chicago; C. A. Williams, Williams 
Bros. & Co., Kent, Ohio; H. S. Williams, 
Gardner & Paddleford, Chicago; C. H. 
ye steam son, Western Transit Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; G. FE. Wilson, Michigan Mil- 
lers’ Insurance Co., Lansing. Mich.: H. 
C. Wilson, Pennsvivania Lines, Kansas 
Citv; Wm. J. Wilson, Shane Bros. & 
Wilson, Philadelphia. Pa.; Frank W. 
Wise, Ff’. W. Wise & Co., Boston, Mass.; 
A. W. Witt, Domestic Flour Milling Co.. 
Kansas. City. Mo.; Fred Wolf, Wolf 
Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kan.; H. Work, 
Klisworth Mill & Elevator Co.. Ells- 
worth, Kan.; C. W. Wright. Milling 
and Grain News, Kansas City; Jack 
Wright, Black Diamond Golf Ball Co., 
Chicago. 


Kansas City; E. P. 


Y. 
Modern Miller Co., St. 
Louis; H. D. Yoder, Kemper Mill & 
KMlevator Co., Kansas City: L. B. Young, 
Lyons Milling Co., Lyons, Kan.; J. Han- 
ley Yore, H. & L. Chase Bag Co., St. 
Louis; F. K. Yost, Hopkinsville Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Hopkinsville, Ky.; 
Yu Fong Louis Sun, Chicago. 
Z, 


Zaring Milling Co. 
Samuel Zeitlin, S. Zeit- 


Cc. M. Yager, 


Allen Zaring, 
Richmond, Ky.; 


lin & Co., New York City; F. C. Zem- 
lick, Kimball Roller Mill, Kimball, S. 
ID.; FE. J. Zwonechek, Wilber and De 


Witt Mills, Wilber, Neb 


LADIES REGISTERED. 

Mrs. Chauncey Abbott, Schuyler, 
Neb.; Mrs. H. M. Allen, Troy, Ohio; Mrs. 
Henry H. Allen, Kansas City; Mrs. F. 
TI. Bailey, Cleveland. Ohio; Mrs. J. W. 
linger, Davenport, lowa: Mrs. W. V. 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Andrew 
‘ain, Versailles, Kvy.; Mrs. D. M. Cain, 
Atchison, Kan.; Mrs. C, H. Challen, 
Chicago; Mrs. DW. Camp, Toledo, O.; 
Miss A. B. Camper, Aurora, Tll.; Mrs, 
G. E. Carter, Baldwin, Ill.; Mrs, Robert 
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R. Clark; -6t. Joseph, Mo.;. Mrs. F. L. 
Cranson, Silver Creek, N. Y.; Mrs. H. 
Dittmer, El Reno, Okla.; Mrs. E. C. 


Douglas, Baldwin, II1.,; Mrs. J. P. Dun- 
lop, Clarksville, Tenn.; Mrs. B. A. Eck- 
hart, Chicago; Mrs. Givan, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind.; Mrs. A. L. Goetzmann, Oak 
Park, Ill.; Mrs. R. A. Goerz, Newton, 
Kan.; Miss Eleanor Hammond, Silver 
Creek, N. Y.; Mrs. C. G. Hammond, Sil- 
ver Creek, N. Y.; Mrs. H. E. Hanna, 
Russell, Kan.; Mrs. E. L. Harris, Green- 
castle, Ind.; Mrs. Rose C. Heyman, 
Monroeville, Ohio; Mrs. H. J. Hutton, 
Sioux City, Iowa; Mrs. George Irving, 


Chicago; Mrs. S. E. Jackman, Minneap- 
olis, Kan.; Mrs. R. S. Johnston Chi- 
cago; Mrs. B. Krehbiel, Moundridge, 
Kan.; Mrs. John E. Lee, North East, Pa.; 
Mrs. George H. Lewis, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind.; Mrs. John I. Logan, Chicago; Miss 


Logan, Chicago; Miss Beu- 
Mrs. J. W. Long, 


Elizabeth P. 
lah Long, Lyons, Kan.; 
A 


Lyons, Kan.; Mrs. . W. Maynes, De- 
troit, Mich., Mrs. A. Mennel, Toledo, 0.; 
Mrs. Ferd Meyer, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. 
W. T. Midlan, Anchor Line, St. Louis: 
Mrs. A. J. Mitchell, Chicago; Mrs. E. E. 
Perry, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mrs. Frank 
B. Rice, Chicago; Mrs. kdward M. Rich- 
ards, Cortland, Ohio; Mrs. J. D. Roth, 
Chicago; Mrs. C. H. Searing, Arkansas 
City, Kan.; Mrs. George C. Smith, Mor- 
row, Ohio; Miss Ruth Smith, Lyons, 
Kan.; Miss Minnie Smith, Newton, 
Kan.; Mrs. J. G. Talmage, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs. W. R. Watson, Wichita, 
Kan.; Mrs. F. k. Yost, Hopkinsville, 
Ky.; Mrs. J. W. Zaring. Richmond, Ky. 





Mutual Insurance Meeting 


Incidental to the convention of the 
Millers National Association, the.secre- 
taries of the mutual insurance compa- 
nies and their field men, held a two days 
session in Chicago on May 25 and 26. 

The secretaries present were: E. E. 
Perry, Indiana Millers; Frank S. Dan- 
forth, assistant secretary of the Millers 
National; W. H. Clark, Ohio Millers; 
James T. Sharp, lowa Millers; Luther 
Baker, assistant secretary Michigan 
Millers; C. H. Ridgway, Western Mill- 
ers; A. R. McKinney, secretary and G. 
A. McKinney, assistant secretary, Mill- 
ers Mutual Association, Alton, Ill; 
Charles McCotter, Grain Dealers Mutual, 
Indiana; T. B. McCord, Ohio Grain Deal- 
ers Mutual; John Hoffa, Pennsylvania 
Millers; and Glen Walker, Texas Millers. 

The field men included: Millers Na- 
tional—H. M. Giles, G. D. Giles, H. O. 
Kallgren, Fred Cook, J. C. Adderly, C. 
H. Cole, H. L. Newman, T. S. Butler and 
F. H. Holt; Indiana Millers—J. A. Vin- 
cent; Michigan Millers—G. E. and H. 
E. Wilson, William Reed and O. Davis; 
Western Millers—R. QG. Shaw, E. P. 
Jones and Charles Cook; Grain Dealers 
National—J. J. Fitzgerald, W. M. Sloan, 
C. R. McCotter, C. B. Sinex, T. M. Van 
Horn and H. W. Dannan; Grain Dealers, 
Ohio—C, O. Peters; Ohio Millers—C. E. 
Alexander; Pennsylvania Millers—Mr. 
Ready; lowa Millers—C. H. Ryerson. 


MANITOBA 


(Continued from page 582) 
The following were the closing prices of 
wheat inthe Winnipeg market on each 
day of the week: 








Cash -——Futures—— 

In 2n 3n Mow July Oct 

Wee OOF oi vesck Peis a GeeeecaGR ieee eas Saea ewey 
May 25......... 12734 124% 122% 1273 4 127% 108 
May OB. uss csces 127! 4 12434 122% 127% 127% 108 
SS eee 127% 2414 190% ..... 12744 107 

CE eee 12674 124 122 = 12674 127 106% 

oN 12534 123 12134 12534 126% 106% 


*Holiday. 
All prices are for in store Fort William and Port 
Arthur. 


THE CROPS 


The weather during Jast week was 
most favorable to the growing wheat. 
The general opinion is that the lateness 
of the seeding operations has about been 
made up for by the good climatic condi- 
tions that have prevailed since seeding 
started. After a good dry spell, rain was 
general over the west on Saturday, and 
it is felt that it came in about the right 
time. The railway reports issued every 
few days are full of encouragement. It 
is stated that oat seeding is about 
finished, with a much larger acreage 
than in any previous season. Barley 
grows and ripens rapidly and much of it 
is not planted until the first week in 
June every year. The lateness of the 
spring prevented the area under wheat 
from being as large as it otherwise would 
have been, but still itis estimated to be 
more than a total of 7,000,000 acres. The 
shortage will be largely made up for by 
the increase in the coarse grain acreage. 


NOTES 

Incorporation has been granted to The 
Calgary Grain Exchange, Ltd., Calgary, 
Alberta, with a capital stock of $100,000. 

There are 32 elevators for wheat under 
contract along the Grand Trunk Pacific 
lines east of Wainwright, Alberta. There 
were 43 completed there last year, so 
that this year’s work will bring the ca- 
pacity up considerably. ‘They will all be 
needed, as there has been a big influx of 
settlers to that part of the country. 

R. W. MorRRISON. 
Winnipeg, May 31. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


European Tariff Discriminations — 
Foreign Markets—The Alsop Pro- 
cess Co. Appeal — M. H. Davis 
to / ivise Tariff Committee 


In the pinion of senators who have 
made as‘ uuy of the foreign trade situa- 
tion and the provisions of the pending 
tariff revision bill, the United States is 
in a fair way to enter upon serious trade 
compljicat.ons with foreigi countries, 
and perhaps what will amount to an 
open tariff war. This opinion of the sit- 
uation was expressed by senators who 
are familiar with the course now being 
pursued by the governments of several 
of the leading commercial nations of 
Europe in revising their tariff laws with 
upward tendencies, and the success 
which those countries have attained in 
negotiating favorable trade treaties with 
Canada and other countries with whose 
products the United States competes in 
most foreign countries. 

Pending the consideration which the 
United States Senate will give to the 
maximum tariff and the issues involved 
in that subject, close attention is being 
given by senators to the reports sent to 
the Commerce department covering the 
foreign trade of this country, and the 
trade treaties that are now being entered 
into between European countries and 
Canada. The facts in connection with 
these commercial questions and the ac- 
tivities displayed by the commercial na- 
tions of Europe in establishing subsi- 
dized steamship lines between their 
ports and Canada, ,Central and South 
America, are calculated to furnish inter- 
esting food for reflection by senators and 
representatives in passing upon the de- 
tails of the tariff revision bill. 

Attention bas been called to the rath- 
er unfortunate position in which the 
United States is placed with respect to 
its trade with most European countries, 
particularly in the matter of our exports 
of raw materials and finished products. 

It is the avowed purpose of the framers 
of the pending tariff to encourage domes- 
tic manufactures and exports of finished 
products. This has been accomplished 
in’the revision bill, in the opinion of its 
framers, by the comparatively low duties 
upon raw materials, with a liberalized 
drawback section, and with high duties 
protecting the finished products of Amer- 
ican mills, 

It is a well recognized fact that the 
tariffs of Germany, France, Austria and 
Belgium, as is the case with most of the 
smaller European countries, tend to fa- 
vor importations of raw materials for the 
benefit of their domestic manufacturers, 
with accompanying provisions in their 
customs system to encourage exporta- 
tions of finished products, even to the 
extent of granting bounties or rebates 
which go the benefit of their domestic 
manufacturers who import raw materials 
and export the finished product. 

It is alleged by the senators and repre- 
sentatives who are in charge of the pend- 
ing tariff revision bill that drastic meas- 
ures must be taken to bring about a 
change in our foreign trade relations, 
secure a larger proportionate manufac- 
ture and exportation of finished prod- 
ucts, and a decreasing exportation of 
raw materials. Qne way to accomplish 
this result, as is claimed, is to impose 
penalties against discriminations that 
are alleged to be carried in the customs 
systems of most of these European states 
which operate to the disadvantage of 
American exports. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN TREATIES 


Germany and France are in the front 
of the movement among the European 
states in concluding advantageous trea- 
ties with Canada. Both these countries 
are making special efforts to secure Ca- 
nadian trade, and special facilities are 
given for the exportation of Canadian 
products into the markets of these coun- 
tries. Recently Germany established a 
new trans-atlantic steamship line be- 
tween its ports and Canadian ports. Evi- 
dence is also accumulating to show fur- 
ther plans for closer and more friendly 
commercial intercourse between Ger- 
many and Canada. Negotiations for a 
commercial treaty are in progress under 
which Canada expects to giant reduc- 
tions on imports from Germany on high 
class textile products and a long list of 
finished manufactures in return for con- 
cessions by Germany in the way of re- 
duced rates on agricultural implements, 
agricultural products, cattle, etc. 


GERMAN TRADE IN CANADA 


It appears from the latest figures com- 
piled by the Commerce department on 
trade between Germany and Canada that 
during the period from 1904 to 1908, in- 
clusive, imports into Canada from Ger- 
many have increased, while the exports 
from Canada to Germany have increased 
in slightly larger proportion. The fact 
that German sales to Canada increased 
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only about $300,000, while Canadian ex. 
ports to Germany increased more than 
double that amount, is attributed to the 
Canadian customs system, under which 
Germany is compelled to pay a surtax 
above the duties under the genera! tarifj 
schedule, which will be abolished under 
the proposed new trade treaty. 

France also is just entering upon a new 
trade pact with Canada, which is expect. 
ed to havea like favorable effect in in- 
creasing the trade of both countries, 
The concessions which Canada has made 
upon her tariff system in favor of France 
are in Jarge part the same as those con- 
tained in the pending treaty with Ger. 
many. 

FOREIGN TRADE INVESTIGATION 


It is evident that an active campaign 
should be made by the exporting manv- 


' facturers of the country to induce Von- 


gress to be more liberal in the matter of 
appropriations for the Commerce de part- 
ment, and particularly for the Bureau of 
Manufactures of that departmen:, to 


cover necessary expenditures incurred 
in promoting foreign trade. 
The report that the bureau is short of 


funds and must curtail for the present 
the publication of special agent ani con- 
sular reports regarding foreign ‘rade 
conditions and opportunities for A meri- 
can exports in foreign markets, is © seri- 
ous reflection upon Congress. Ir jced, 
it has long been the opinion of those who 
have followed the work that Congress 
has done in establishing the s)ecial 
agent service that a too parsimonious 
policy has been pursued in connection 
with the entire work. 

The latest difficulty confrontine the 
department is scarcity of funds to print 
the daily bulletin which contains ‘hese 
reports and the mass of inforn ition 
which is sent in from time to tim» by 
diplomatic and consular officers. !1 has 
been necessary tor the departmen: offi- 
cials to reduce materially the size ©! the 
daily publication containing the reports 
from foreign countries. It therefore be- 
comes a matter of interesting in juiry 
whether it is desirable for Congress to 
continue appropriating funds for ‘hese 
investigations into foreign fields if the 
fund intended to be utilized in sending 
the information to the business men of 
the country is permitted to fall below the 
line of actual necessity for such work. 

Exporting manufacturers in all parts of 
the country would be rendering a valu- 
able service if they individually, and 
through their organizations, petition 
Congress to supply adequate funis for 
continuing the investigations into for- 
eign fields and for publishing fully the 
reports made concerning such investiga- 
tions. 


FOREIGN BREADSTUFFS MARKETS 


In a report received at the Bureau oi 
Manufactures from a consul in Germany 
on the subject of general plans for enter- 
ing upon a trade campaign in that coun- 
try for American exports, some sugges- 
tions are included regarding breadstuiis. 
Among other things, the report says: 

‘tSome one should be sent here thor- 
oughly capable of making bread and 


many other things from corn meal, anda 
commencement should be made with a 
baker. When once the business is on a 
good footing in Berlin trade, it can be 
extended to other cities. There is a 
great future for American corn meal in 
Germany when once the matter is taken 


up with intelligence and perseverance. 
Great results should not be expected at 
once. The business should be thorough- 
ly organized and pushed in several! ‘irec- 
tions, and good results will eventually 
follow.”’ 

In connection with this report t!° sta- 
tistics are furnished by the bur: iu to 


show exports of corn meal ranging ‘rom 
half a million to a million dollars’ worth 
during the past two years, again-' an 


average exportation of corn to Germany 
of about $8,000,000 worth. 
Advices have come from Yokoh a to 


the effect that Japanese autho ities 
quote advances of from 2c to 4c per ag 
on flour in the Japanese markets. [his 
is due to scarcity of stock, both erl- 


can and Japanese. This Japanes 4u- 
thority says: ‘tThereis no alter:«tive 
but to import American flour to me:! the 
growing demand in the domestic ™ar- 
ket.”? Japanese imports of flour iv: 1908 
amounted to about a million and « hall 
dollars’ worth, gold, against more ‘han 
three million dollars’ worth in 1907. The 
United States furnished practica!'y 4!! 
of the flour imports of Japan during 108; 
in fact, $1,300,000 worth. 

The bureau has received a report 'r0™ 
Calcutta which is said to cover‘) pe! 
cent. of the wheat area of India, in which 
the statement is made that the wheat 
area for the present year is about },000; 
000 acres larger than last year, but stil! 
about 2,000,000 acres short of the average 
for the previous five years. The cond 
tion of the crop is reported to be satl* 
factory, but the unirrigated crop !" me 
United Provinces is said to be poor 2 
a rainfall is greatly needed. 
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BLEACHED FLOUR APPEAL CASE 


According to the course pursued by 
the court of appeals of the District of 
Columbia in the argument which was 
made on the appeal from the supreme 
court of the district by the Alsop Proc- 
ess Co. on the application -to the court 
for a mandamus to compel Secretary Wil- 
son to recede from his determination to 
prosecute manufacturers and shippers 
of bleached flour, the decision of the 
court of appeals will be against the com- 

any. 

Pithis view of the situation is based up- 
onthe course pursued by the court of 
appeals. After hearing the counsel for 
the company, the court informed the 
government’s attorneys 
Secretary Wilson and the department 
that they need not submit any argument. 
While that is not a positive assurance of 
adecision favorable to the government, 
it gave rise to the suspicion in the minds 
ofthe lawyers on both sides that the 
court of appeals will sustain the decision 
by Justice Stafford. 

Immediately after the conclusion of 
the argument before the court of appeals, 
that court adjourned. It is expecetd 
that the court will render a decision in 
this case early in June, probably before 
the date fixed by Secretary Wilson, June 
9, when manufacturers and shippers of 
bleached flour must cease to produce and 
transport that productin interstate com- 
merce, 


WORK FOR SPECIAL AGENT DAVIS 


It is probable that when Special Agent 
M. H. Davis of the Commerce depart- 
ment returns here from his trip in the 
West and before he departs upon the 
proposed tour of the Central and South 
American states, where he will look into 
the subject of breadstuffs markets in 
those countries, he will bein position 
to render valuable service to exporting 
millers of the country in connection 
with the work now in progress here in- 
tended to bring about a more liberal 
drawback system in our tariff laws. 

Mr. Davis will reach here about the 
time the customs administrative sec- 
tions of the tariff revision bill are under 
consideration. He is so thoroughly famil- 
iar with the trade conditions and cus- 
toms systems of the leading countries of 
Europe that he will be in position to ad- 
vise with those senators and representa- 
tives who are giving close attention to 
this feature of the customs legislation. 

Copies of the reports made by Mr. Da- 
vison this subject have been placed in 
the hands of members of both houses of 
Congress, especially those reports which 
he has sent to the department describ- 
ing the policies pursued by the Northern 
European countries in discriminating 
against finished products and in favor of 
raw materials in their customs tariff 
laws, and the discriminations practiced 
by those countries in encouraging expor- 
tation of finished products. These are 
facts which should be brought directly 
home to the legislators in Congress, as 
well as the facts connected with the 
trade arrangements now being entered 
into by these commercial! nations of Eu- 
rope with the chief competitors of the 
United States in foreign fields. 

Another work Mr. Davis will have in 
hand for completion during his stay in 
Washington will be the review he is to 
make of European markets for American 
breadstuffs. This review will be used by 
the Bureau of Manufactures as the open- 
ing chapter of the monograph which the 
bureau will publish embodying all the 
reports Mr. Davis has sent to the depart- 
ment reviewing trade conditions and 
Possibilities in Europe for the informa- 
tion of American exporting millers. 
Copies of this monograph, when pub- 
lished will be placed in the hands of ex- 
porting millers throughout the country. 

In the meanwhile the special agent 
will be engaged in obtaining informa- 
tion from the millers as to the needs of 
the trade in the way of information re- 
Sarding the Weat Indies, Mexico, Central 
= South America, It is expected that 
— fields will be covered before any- 

ng is done toward investigating trade 
conditions for American cereal products 
in the orient. 

Washi ARTHUR J. DODGE. 

ashington, D. C., May 31. 


A Commission Decision 


odd the case of the Chicago Lumber & 
pm A npany, against the Tioga South- 
cae rkansas, linois Central and other 
allroads, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
Mission has decided: 
tion erree is not guilty of discrimina- 
poe ecause it does not afford as favor- 
pei ne as others serving a different 
ao ‘tory, though the products carried 
War” are brou ht to the same market. 
Shinn competitive conditions among 
thar tee are the leading considerations 
- 7. uce a complaint, the commission 
Ah. ermining the reasonableness of 
ples ment have due regard to the trans- 
ation charges and the rights of the 


caippen well as the interest of the 


representing‘ 
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ADDRESS BY H. E. MILES 
(Continued from page 535.) 


Fifty-five per cent. is a pretty big pro- 
tection against the seven per cent. total 
pay roll. It is not fair. 

If you are protectionists, and I hope 
you are, don’t overdo it; don’t think you 
are protectionists in defending five times 
afair rate. When Congress says to a 
great aggregation, ‘twe will admit noth- 
ing that competes’’, (and it says that 
when it puts 55 per cent. tariff on 78 
per cent. wage) it says to those gentle- 


_ men, tt You may charge within the coun- 


try whatever you choose.”’ 

I have enough respect for these gentle- 
men to think that when Congress grants 
that permission, they make ample use 
of it. If they did not, I question if they 
would be entitled, as business men, to 
our respect. 

I mention this because I was startled 
two days ago to read ina prominent New 
York paper a statement from the presi- 
dent of this great aggregation, to the 
effect that three-fifths of their product 
goes into a certain trade. I will not 
name it. IL could mention ten, twenty 
or thirty aggregations as well as to con- 
fine myself to this one; sol will speak 
generally, so as to save the name. 

They are now going to open up retail 
stores and three-fifths of their product 
which has been going to small, inter- 
mediate consumers they will now take 
advantage of themselves. 
= What will that do to the 10,000 or 20,000 
intermediate consumers who depend up- 
on that great aggregation for their prod- 
uct? It will simply leave them in the 
hollow of the aggregations hands. That 
is not protection, gentlemen. 

Protect the consumer, based upon the 
integrity, the fairness and the facts and 
good judgment. 

Alexander Hamilton and everybody 
else down tothe present day— McKinley, 
Blaine, Henry Clay, John. Sherman, Gar- 
field—I don’t know how many others— 
have always stated with great emphasis 
that the consumers must be protected as 
well as the manufacturer. 

In other words, the 80 millions of our 
people must be protected, as a condition 
precedent to your protecting a man like 
myself, who makes agricultural imple- 
ments. Legislate first for the agricultur- 
al implements; then legislate for any 
and all within the 80 millions that you 
can. Then the consumer gets his protec- 
tion through competition. 

I saw Ben Butler once litfing his hand 
over 2,000 people in Boston and say, 
‘tWhat difference would it make to any 
of you if the tariff on 4c cotton was $1,000 
a yard? No difference, because 4 cent cot- 
ton is made in this country as cheaply as 
anywhere on earth and under severe 
competition; is sold at that low cost, 
plus a very narrow margin of profit.’’ 

‘tIt did not make any difference how 
high the tariffs were up to about 20 years 
ago. The consumer was protected, and 
I believe we ought to excuse our legisla- 
tors and have no feelings against them 
because they were justified in making 
the rates very high; and the rates being 
high, for them to trust to competition to 
deal fairly by individual members of so- 
ciety. 

But in the last 20 years, great aggrega- 
tions have come forward. I believe in 
them as much asIdo in anything, but 
we simply must, with this new condi- 
tion, make our tariff so that it will be 
only high enough, and never be very 
much too high. If you go above that pro- 
tection, you put the people in the hands 
of single great aggregations; or if you 
don’t do that, if the people in any indus- 
try will only get together, they can have 
the pleasure all to themselves. 

It is because competition has been les- 
sened so much that we now must be one 
thousand times more careful in making 
our tariffs. I believe everybody sees this 
to the extent that they are going to give 
us something in the way of a body of 
men that will come to you and to whom 
you may go—men with permanent head- 
quarters where anything you want with 
reference to foreign or domestic trade, 
so far as the tariff question is concerned, 
will be given the utmost consideration, 
and who will have time enough to listen 
to all you say and balance it against any 
and all other statements and interests. 

Some people think a tariff commission 
is not.constitutional. I was much inter- 
ested in discovering, a few weeks ago, 
that in 1888, the Republican Senate 
passed a tariff commission bill appoint- 
ing five men as tariff commissioners 
with salaries of $7,500 each and witb full 
powers, including among other things, 
the duty of reporting to Congress and to 
the executive in December of each year, 
and recommending any changes that 
ought to be made in the tariff. The Bill 
was passed by the Republican Senate 
Jan. 22, 1889. 

Senator Aldrich, Senator Allison of 
Iowa, and other great Republicans and 
stand-pat high protectionists men were 
on the Committee that reeommended the 
bill. They all voted for it. There was no 
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a aad vote on either side of the Sen- 
ate. 
The House at that time was engaged 
on the Mills tariff bill—a Democratic 
measure. I have been told by the men 
who voted for the Allison bill making 
this Commission, that the bill only failed 
to pass the House because it was put in 
the last few days of the session. 

We may believe conclusively from that 
bill and from the action of the Congress 
that the Tariff Commission is a good Re- 
publican protectionist proposition and 
should not be objected to on that score. 

As to what the Commission can do, we 
have heard from the Argentine Republic, 
for instance, that if you could only give 
her a concession on hides, she would do 
most anything for us—give us most any- 
thing. I do not know that we ought to 
give her a concession on hides, but asa 
business man among business men, I 
submit to you that when a tremendous 
business proposition is put up toa na- 
tion, it should be considered. 

We have heard from Germany, that 
some of her present minimum rates 
would be further lowered if we would 
ey her further reasonable concessions; 

ut at this time we have nobody to nego- 
tiate with; we cannot even consider her 
proposal in a business way. If we had 
six or eight or ten men _ absolutely 
pledged to look at this thing as the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
the Judges look at a proposition of 
equity, they could consider it. 1 cannot 
imagine that this great nation, which is 
splendid at bargaining and trading, and 
great in regard to business propositions, 
would be unable to enter into interna- 
tional agreements and marvellous plan- 
ning of international] trade that would be 
advantageous to us as a nation. 

There are only four great manufactur- 
ing nations of the world—England, Ger- 
many, France and ourselves. We are the 
greatest. 

The other three nations study trade 
conditions; have a great body of men 
zealously studying trade conditions; 
men of judicial temperament. This na- 
tion not only refuses to study them, but 
turns its back upon any and all interna- 
tional opportunities. 

You gentlemen go abroad, each one in 
his individual capacity, and try to find a 
market. When you get over there you 
are told about discriminations; that we 
make discriminations; that we are un- 
fair and extreme, and you run againsta 
feeling of ill-will. 

Our nation does not back you up in 
any large way. Imagine for a momenta 
German in any business wishing foreign 
trade, and with Germany absolutely and 
completely organized as a nation for the 
getting of foreign trade. 

If I want to get implement business in 
any part of the world, I must send a man 
out alone. He may be wise on domestic 
conditions, but ignorant on foreign facts. 
If ten other men in my business want to 
do likewise, each has to send out his own 
man. If we had in effect the arrange- 
ment Germany has, we could go to head- 
quarters, and in thirty days, be wiser on 
foreign trade than our single emissaries 
can make us in five years. 

A Tariff Commission will adjust all in- 
terests and all! these things. 

There are 1,200,000,000 people looking 
for their manufactured supplies to these 
four great manufacturing nations, and 
we are one of the four that absolutely re- 
fuses to pledge it. We just hold aloof. 

We ship abroad now of manufactured 
goods, $1,087,000,000 a year. You will hear 
people, in answer to a statement such as 
I make, say ‘twe are really a great ex- 
porting nation,’’ but of that $1,087,000,000 
exported, 63 per cent. is only far enough 
removed from crude stuff to make it fit 
for use. It conststs of hides; lumber in 
its crude form; skins and flour; manu- 
factured products, of course, but very lit- 
tle of labor in them; of petroleum, with 
six per cent of labor only in it; of copper 
in bars and pigs; of pig iron—all that 
crude stuff. 

So today we are only a great feed door, 
bearing down to the ships of the sea, 
semi-crude and crude material for the 
use of the employes of foreign factories. 

There is no reason why we should not 
take this proposition from where Mr. 
Sanders says it is a mere swap and put 
it upon a high judicial level. There isno 
reason why $650,000,000 of crude stuff 
should not go abroad in higher forms, 
with two or three times the present 
amount of American labor in it. 

This is nota matter of parties. You 
realize what was done by the Republican 
Congresses, and what was done by the 
Democratic Congresses. It is a national 
proposition. Some of us worry over 
tariff agitation. Some people say a tar- 
iff commission would make endless agi- 
tation. 

Our tariffs are so bad that the day after 
they are made they have to be apologized 
for more or less. You have got to agi- 
tate to guard against error and mistake. 
Germany made her tariff with this maxi- 
mum of care as I have described, and she 
made it right; the tariff when right 
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ought to stand and there is then no 
chance for quarrel, argument and wrang- 
ling. Make our tariff right; base it upon 
the findings of a commission and it will 
stand. 

I would be glad if you would pass reso- 
lutions to the effect that the tariff should 
be taken out of politics and make it a 
business proposition, looking out for the 
interest of all of you, and looking out 
for the interest of everyone, on the same 
fair and honest basis. 

Vice-President Mennel: Mr. Miles, on 
the part of the millers of this convention, 
I thank you very much for your able ad- 
dress, and I hope resolutions will be 
passed approving the establishment of a 
Commission to look after the tariff mat- 
ters. 

Ex-President Burk: We hear a great 
deal of talk these days about the tariff 
and trusts. No doubt some of it is unjust 
—Talk about great combinations of cap- 
ital, which are modern necessities for 
the carrying on of the great business en- 
terprises of the country. I would like to 
ask Mr. Miles, as a business man, and 
as aman who has gone into this thing 
deeply, what he has to say that would 
throw some light on this question for 
the millers. 

Mr. Miles: I want to thank you, be- 
fore answering that question, for what 
your Federation has already done and 
the great assistance your secretary has 
rendered for this movement. 

I believe the millers must feel, when 
they look abroad, that something is 
wrong with our international trade rela- 
tions. I know people have gone abroad 
to Jook after their interests and have 
been met with statements about our tar- 
iff that show that foreign nations are 
dead sore. I know when I go into a cus- 
tomer’s office anywhere in the United 
States and want todo business with him, 
if he is dead sore, the first thing that is 
up to me is to get the soreness out of 
him. Itis in that way that you gentle- 
men can eventually advance your inter- 
ests. Get the soreness out. If you will 
do that, you wil] have to take out of the 
tariff some of its glaring inconsistencies. 

I believe in trusts. I believe that the 
greatness of a nation’s prosperity is 
evidenced by the greatness of its commer- 
cial units. The greatest industrial units 
on earth are American. They are going 
to dominate the markets of the world. 

When you consider the feelings of an 
angry customer, you cannot afford to let 
another day go without considering the 
feelings of the 80,000,006 people who live 
in this country and who rule this coun- 
try. Their objections, so far as the tariff 
goes, are based upon this simple, plain, 
absolute fact: some of our rates are two 
and three and five times higher than 
they would be if they were measured 
merely by the difference in cost of pro- 
tection here and abroad. 

I believe Senator Aldrich is doing the 
best he can; is doing fairly. He is the 
uncrowned king of this country. He 
makes the laws seemingly; it is because 
his fellow workers trust him. You have 
got to look back of everything to the 
plain facts that some rates are not right; 
they are too high. Where the rate is too 
high, but there is competition, the peo- 
ple are saved by competition. 

Where rates are too high, and there is no 
competition, those splendid men who 
are furthering American interests; who 
are working for their stockholders by 
the formation of great industrial units. 
to which our friend refers as trusts— 
those men are, of business necessity, 
taking advantage of the excessive rates. 
Why shouldn’t they? 

I know one of these aggregations that 
has a tariff rate of 50 per cent and a wage 
cost of 4 per cent. That’ is, the manu- 
facturing wage is 4 per cent; the tariff is 
50 per cent. 

I know another witb a tariff that runs 
from 100 to 200, and while the manufac- 
turing expense—the wage cost—is 20 per 
cent, 

Those things are not right, and the 
people who enjoy those rates know they 
are not right. However, so long as it is 
the fashion and God is waiting, if I may 
use the word reverently, from my stand- 
point, they are pretty nearly privileged 
to use it. 

You can do things when the people 
don’t know it; you are excused from do- 
ing things yourself when you don’t know 
it; but the light has been turned on the 
whole proposition and we have got to 
make our tariffs with more judgment and 
more fairness. 


Spring Wheat Flour Quotations 


_ Common quotations of Minnesota mills 
in Eastern markets, for standard patent 
flour, are covered in the following range: 


196 lbs 
IN CE SORE ETE PER PETE PE OE $7.15@7.25 
NE Ode oe Ee ea aa cans 6.70@6.80 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, jute....... 6.65@6.80 
Iowa, Illinois and Wisconsin, cotton.... 6.65@6.80 
New York, Albany, wood............... 6.95@7.05 
New York City, wood.....cccccccccccece 6 95@7.05 
Syracuse, Rochester, wood............. 6.85@6.95 
Baltimore and rate points, wood.,...... 6.95@7.05 
Upper Michigan, cotton................. 6.65@6.80 
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HE MARKETS 


CHICAGO, MAY 29 


FLOUR-Prices, carload and _ round 

lots, f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % sacks or 

wood, per 196 Ibs, less usual discounts 

for cost to retail merchants.........-.. $7.00@7.30 
Minnesota spring wheat patent, jutes, 

dh nee ee tte 6.75@7.15 
Minnesota spring wheat, straight, jute.. 5.90@6.15 
Minnesota clear, 140 lbs, jute............ 4.90@5.40 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute................ 3.40@3.75 
Low grade, 140 lbs, jute................-. 3.39@3.40 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute..............--606- 3.10@3.35 


City mills, spring patent, 196 lbs, bulk... 5.90@6.10 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, per bbl, jute........... 6.50@6.75 
Straight, southern, per bbl, jute......... 6.10@6.30 
Clear, southern, per bbl, jute............ 5.40@5.90 
Patent, Wisconsin, per bbl, jute......... 6.50@6.50 
Patent, Michigan, per bbl, jute........... 6.40@6.60 
Straight, Michigan, per bbl, jute......... 6.15@6.30 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, hard, per bbl, jute. 
Patent, 95% Kansas hard, per bbl, jute.. 


6.30@6.60 
6.00@6.15 


Olear, Kansas hard, per bbl, jute........ £ 5.00@5.25 
RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, fancy white, jute.............. 4.20@4.30 

Rye flour, standard, sacks............... 4.00@4.20 


MILLFEED-—An easier market was re- 
ported in millfeeds, although prices were 
quoted by those who are well sold ahead 
for June at little change. Bran and mid- 
dlings were held at $25.50@26 in 100-lb 
sacks, but good pastures everywhere cut 
into the demand. In some cases the 
above prices were shaded, 

CORN GOODS ~— The trade in corn goods 
is a waiting one. There was some in- 
ferior stuff on the market for immediate 
shipment but prices were held at $1.64 
for meal and $1.65 for grits because desir- 
able grades of corn are scarce and dear. 

RYE—An advance of about 2c for spot 
and futures was recorded in this market. 
Manufacturers had to supply their wants 
from elevators as receipts were light. 
No.2 rye sold 87(@89c, No. 3 83@87c, No. 
4 quoted 75@82c. At the close May was 
87c bid, July 82(@83c, Sept. 807 82c. 

WHEAT~—Feeling in the cash wheat 
trade was firm. and prices advanced 3 
4c. Sales of round lots were liberal early 
in the week but later the buyers held off 
anticipating a break in price for June. 
No. 2 red ruled $1.47@1.54, No. 3, $1.40/@ 
1.50; No. 1 hard, $1.40; No. 2, $1.327@1.42; 
No. 3, $1.27/7@1.35; No. 4, $1.31@1.32. In 
spring wheat an advance of 3(@4c was fol- 
lowed by a decline of l@2c. Prices ruled 
$1.32(@1.37 for No. 1 northern; No. 2, $1.30 
(21.36; No. 3 spring, $1.27(@1.35; No. 4, 
$1.05/@1.32. 

Week's receipts —- Shipments -— 
















May 20 May 31 May 29 May 31 
1909 1908 1909 1908 
Flour, bbls.... 134,111 183,724 116,923 144, 916 
Wheat, bus... 131,000 370,832 505,459 231,122 
Corn, bus..... 3,188,000 2,402,283 1,29: 886,744 
Oats, bus..... 2,343,000 1,566,225 1,55( 1,848, 033 
Rye, bus...... 3,000 20,000 12,362 9,860 
Barley, bus... 360,000 220,061 204,929 105,083 
MILWAUKEE, MAY 29 
FLOUR— Wholesale prices: 
Hard spring wheat patent, wood......... $6.75@6.85 
Hard spring wheat straight, wood....... 6.35@6.65 
Export patent, sacks.............. -- 5.90@6.10 
Export straight, sacks. 
First clear, sacks ..........+-+0. oa hs 
Second ¢ lear, DN cccdknéané ease ands chee 2£ 
OEE cv cscccechebasenaneneues #04 @3.45 
Kansas straight, wood ..........0.sceee00 oes @6.40 
ae flour, city, 195 lbs, wood............. 4.55@4.65 
pap Seer. country, sackS,..........0..0.: 4.10@4.20 
Kiln dried granulated white corn meal, 
EN RR Oe rrr rere ere rer ore @1.04 
Kiln dried granulated yellow corn meal, 
Roe a wc canbe AG ncn Cae e RR @1.89 
MILLFEED~— Lower, with demand fair 


for immediate shipment; buyers holding 
off on feed for future delivery. 


eh Se MOE ca neh canes aceaver Sikes @24.75 
Standard fine middlings, 200-lb sacks.. .....@25.00 
BD SG, SPER GUNIIE. 00s cccccccccccces ccees @24.00 
Flour middlings, 100-lb sacks .......... ..... @27.75 






PG, SEE Ove cc cbecccccccovce seees @29 50 
Old process oil meal, 100-lb sacks...... .... @31.50 
Milwaukee No. 1 screenings, 100-lb scks. ..... @23.00 


WHEAT SAMPLES— Advanced lc for 
the week, with demand good at all times 
for choice wheat, offerings of which were 
light. Receipts for the week were only 
fairand more choice could have been 
placed to advantage. Light receipts are 
looked for next week. No. 1 northern, 
$1.357@1.386'4; No. 2, $1.338@1.35'.; No. 3 
spring, $1.28; No. 1 macaroni, $1. 25; No. 3, 
$1.2(@1.24; No. 2 velvet, $1,32'4(@1.33. 


No. 3 

—No.ln—- -—No.2n— spring 
Monday ......... 136@137 133@134 118@129 
Serer @136 134@135 ‘a 120@ 125 
Wednesday...... ... @136% ...@135} 120@ 126 
Thursday........ 135@ 136 <4  @iadts @128 
Pc evcnee e6e @135 1382@133 @125 
Gatarday......00 oss @135 - -@133 @126 
BARLEY — Advanced “@lc early in the 


week, later another lc, closing steady. 
Demand was fair from maltsters for best 
grades, while shippers bought medium 
and low. Receipts for the week were 


THE 


light and the bulk of offerings were west- 
ern. Extra No. 3, 73@77c; standard, 74% 
(@iic; No. 3, 75(@76c; No. 4, 74% s@TASAC} 
feed, 72(@75c. Wisconsin barley was in 
good demand, but offerings light and 
sales were made to arrive at 734%@a77c. 


RYE—Advanced *%@lc early in the 
week, later market declined %c, closing 
steady. Millers and distillers were in 
the market buying freely of choice, but 
tough samples were dull and neglected 
and offerings carried over from day to 
day. Receipts for the week were light 
and more choice was wanted. No. 1, 88% 
(@89c; No. 2, 87@88c, and No. 3, 84@86c. 

CORN SAMPLES — Advanced 1c early 
in the week, later market was easier, 
closing 1@1%c lower, with demand good 
at all times for all grades. Millers 
bought white corn, paying a premium of 
1c over yellow. The locai trade bought 
freely of yellow, while country dealers 
took all grades, paying a lioeral premi- 
um for strictly yellow. Receipts con- 
tinue light. No. 3, 73% a@75\%c; No. 3 yel- 
low, 74(a76c; No. 4 yellow, 74@75c; No. 
4, 72%a@74\4c; no grade, 60(@72c; No. 3 
white, 75@76%c, and No. 2, 74c. 

OATS SAMPLES ~—Strong, early in the 
week, advancing Ic, later reacted, clos- 
ing %@l1c lower. Demand was good at 
all times for strictly choice, while low 
and barley mix samples were dull most 
of the time and difficulty was found in 
placing. Receipts for the week were 
light and more good oats was wanted. 
Standard, 60@62%4c; No. 3 white, 57%4@ 
62\4%c; No. 4 white, 57(@62c; No. 2 white, 
60'.(@624c, and No. 4, 58@59c. 

FLAXSEED-—Strong, advancing 5c for 
the week, with No. 1 northwestern, 
$1.75'4(@1.80%4; bag lots discounted 8@ 
10c. Receipts for the week 1 car. Old 
process oil meal advanced $1 to $31.50 
and cake $29.50 in carloads. 


Week's receipts -—Shipments— 

May 29 1908 May 29 1908 
Flour, bbls.... 45,325 63,175 50,178 75,159 
Wheat, bus.... 52,800 252,000 20,950 77,261 
Corn, bus ..... 77,000 17,000 58,800 31,090 
Oats, bus...... 148,500 163,200 82,362 153,512 
Barley, bus.... 49,400 174,000 56,700 230,116 
Rye, bus....... 5,000 21,600 4,000 16,481 
Feed, tons..... #95 1,025 5,133 4,759 


ST. LOUIS, MAY 29 


FLOUR- Following are nominal quota- 
tions for soft winter wheat flour, carload 
and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis, in wood, 
per barrel of 196 Ibs: 

Red winter— 


DIMAE MRS sc ivcp camics tid his 6@Ks cele ween $6.60@7.00 
ee ge PEPE TIT Teer Te. 6.45@6.80 
DENN Jy 2 25 sis ue nieh ea ns ncePaee ze 4026.65 
Medium and low grade (jute).......... § 3.50@4.15 


Hard winter wheat grades are quotable 
in jute, per barrel of 196 Ibs, f.o.b, St. 
Louis: 


Fancy patent ........--.seeeceereeeeeeees $5 -90@6, 05 







Low grades to sec 
Rye flour, in wood 
MILLFEED—'rbe following are quota- 
tions per 100 Ibs to-day: St. Louis soft 
wheat bran, $1.33; bulk bran, $1.23/@1.26; 
mixed feed, $1.31/¢1.33; middlings, $1.35 
(@1.40, 
CORN GOODS — Following are quota- 


tions for kiln-dried corn products per 
barrel of 196 Ibs: 

CR MOORE, ia akdcite tka sera deh eee ache enews $3.60 
CRD SINR os oven okin Gee arscterk teccesases 3.80 
Pear] meal, grits and hominy................ 390 


WHEAT PRICES 
Closing prices of wheat in St. Louis: 








7-2 red— -—-3 red— —2 hd— 

157@158 152@ 155 137. @140 

. 157@158 ...@156% 1374%@140 

157@158 156@156'% 137 @140 

sak ae alee @157 156@157 138'4@140 

.. 158@160 156@157 138 _@140 

29....... 158@160 156@157 137 @140 

May 30, 1908. ...@... ee 4 Ps @... 

*Holiday. 

—July— -~—Sept— 

Mg 114° @ 114% svat @110% 

OO See rae @114%_~—Ci..... @109', 

} 11334 @uls?. viaea @109% 
Ms 11284 BOOTS cccies @108 

May 3 1124@112%__..... 107% 

er were oe @1ls% intl ave @107"% 

oS See are er Biecis cvses @..... 


*Holiday. 
GRAIN PRICES 
—Corn— —Oats— 


No. 2 mixed 74 @74% 58@58% 





No. 3 mixed.. 73 @73%  @nThe 
No. 2 white 744@75 -. @61 
No. 3 white ----@74 592@60 


WHEAT INSPECTION BY CARS 


May 29 '08 May 29 '08 
ooo Ia 





3 43 Winter— 

S Be Bis cncccscces 15 44 

4 red S PO. Beiicixsenexccns 414 
tor. and other.. oS wT UPR 1 5 
‘Week's receipts —Shipments—. 

May 29 May 30 May29 May 30 

1909 1908 1909 1908 

Flour, bbls.... 37,070 34,920 35,460 51,920 
Wheat, bus... 58,070 = 185,374 a ee 295,100 
Corn, bus...... 404,485 710,105 462,120 
Oats, bus...... 227,200 348,800 26" 580 327,910 
Rye, bus....... 3,000 3,000 650 6,280 
Barley, bus.... 70,200 18,200 15,600 12 400 


WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ST. LOUIS STOCKS May 30 
May 29 May 22 1908 
ere 107,354 139,277 343,805 
RMI fs te dbs ceceeses 80,289 54,633 114,067 
CED cccrpiveiccccess 157,188 158,057 149,621 
BG io 6s 00bsvseeress 3,793 2,915 803 
BY cestevinecsice 83,698 100,421 15,244 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES 
No. 2 red wheat..... 941 2,821 211,537 
No. 2 hard wheat.... 62,787 82,914 44,666 
No. 2 mixed corn.... 43,488 9,391 79,499 
No. 2 white corn..... 16,737 17,045 12,776 
No. 2 yellow corn... 13,086 20,387 15,015 
No. 2 mixed oats.... 4,255 2,693 26,859 
367 394 92 





KANSAS CITY, MAY 29 


FLOUR-Following are the nominal 
quotations for all grades of hard winter 
wheat flour, carload and round lots, f.o.b. 
Kansas City in jute, per barrel of 196 lbs: 
Patent....cce« $5.90@6.10 Clear......... $4.75@5.25 
Straight ...... 5.65@5.90 Low grade.... 3.00@3.75 

Established differentials are observed in quoting 
flour in wood or cotton packages. 

Quotations to buyers in Central states are based 
on $5.75@6.00 per barrel at Missouri river, for 
straight patent hard wheat flour, in cotton quarter 
sacks, arrival draft terms. 

In Central states high patent is quoted 20e higher 
than the prices for straight patent given above. 
Prices are on basis of arrival draft. 

Kansas mills hold 95 per cent. flours at $5.70@5.90 
net, jute, Kansas City. 

By “straight” or “straight patent”’ a 95 per cent. 
flour is usually meant—5 per cent. low grade off. 

‘High patent” is usually from 65 to 80 per cent. 


MILLFEED — The market is a very 
small one with light offerings and only 
a local demand. Interior mills are able 
to sell most of their output locally at 
better than shipping prices. July-Au- 
gust bran is fairly active at $20 here. 
Quotations for feed, etc., in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b. Kansas City, sacked, 
in cents per 100 lbs, follow: bran, $1.30; 
shorts, $1.30@1.40; corn chop, $1.35. 

WHEAT — Receipts were about the 
same as the previous week. The cash 
market was rather draggy with only a 
few outside mill orders in. Prices main- 
tained an unchanged relation to the op- 
tions. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 
$1.36@1.40; No. 3, $1.34@1.40; No. 4, $1.10 
(21.36; soft wheat, No. 2, num. $1.53@1.56; 
No. 3, nom. $1.48@1.45. 

CORN-— Receipts were much larger and 
there was a moderate local and shipping 
demand. Prices closed 1@1'%c lower on 
the week. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 





2, 70% @71c; No. 3, 70%@70%c; white 
corn, No. 2, 71%@72c; No. 3, 71%e 
Week’s receipts —Shipments— 
1909 1908 1909 1908 
Flour, bbls....... 1,250 2,000 24,750 37,500 
Wheat, bus....... 123,2¢ 446,250 127,600 221,550 
COP, DUE, «<< cscs 2 172,700 228,850 135,300 
Cee. WOR 6c cesses 106, 500 48,000 150,000 37,500 
Perea WN. sae cases 2,200 1,050 Lee aweeeue 
OO, WOM cné cetwdan ssesecn, siesces 1,000 
Bran, tons....... 80 60 1,200 840 


NEW YORK, MAY 29 


Flour quotations in car lots: 








Sacks 

Spring —Clear ..cccccecccecs $4.65@5.10 

Picngséssetneseuxsnes 6.00@6.20 

Ds div snanaeuseanewee 6.25@6.40 
Winters—Low egrade..... .. 4.30@4.70 a 60s. 00 

ROT. inc Vale Une uss ciedas sa Ee 30@5.75 

RE EER re 6.10@6.30 6. oo 60 

1 ES ae ee 6.00@6.40 65@6.70 

pS eee .. 6.45@6.55 87 75@6.85 
Kansas straights .. 6.00@6.10 .2-@. 
TEMGOE CHPGNE vids vcerssacees 4.75@5.10 ee St 

EXPORTS FOR THE WEEK 
Flour Flour 

To— Pkgs To— Pkgs 
Liverpool......... 935 Bremen........... 500 
eS 8,750 Baltie ports...... 3,339 
Southampton .... 1,000 Mediterran'n pts. 300 
SNE ss 60 ve0,s00's 5,113. West Indies and 
Glasgow.......... 2,225 South America... 31,485 
Hamburg .....0. 2,121 
Rotterdam ....... 5,487 iidexkcuess 61,255 

Buckwheat: To Hamburg, 9,648 bus; to Rotter- 


dam, 6,258 bus. 


Out of 231,000 bus of wheat shipped 
from New York the past week, 48,000 
‘were destined for Bristol, 115,000 for 
Hamburg, 25,000 for Antwerp, 18,000 for 
Bremen and 25,000 for Baltic ports. 


WHEAT-—The future market has been 
decidedly irregular, with sharp fluctua- 
tions on the conflicting reports from the 
West regarding the prospects for the 
new crop and the wind up of the May de- 
livery. There was very little outstand- 
ing short interest left in the New York 
May and settlements were effected on 
small quantities. The rice of cash 
wheat has been nominal. Phe export de- 
mand has been completely out of line 
and no business has been reported in 
American or Canadian wheat for a num- 
ber of days. A good deal of wheat has 
cleared from Montreal during the past 
three weeks, but thisis wheat which was 
sold for export weeks ago, opening of 
navigation shipment. Prices: 





June 2, 1909 


IN BRIEF 


No. 2 red, contract, nOM............e+-seeees 146% 
No.1 macaroni; f.o.b nendebbbeberedeesessosce 128% 
No. 2 macaroni, f.o.b....... " 
No.1 northern, Duluth, nom.. 






- 138% 


No. 2 northern, Duluth, nom...... ava. 198% 
eG EN WA a cvecs bron cavesdiersepeciocces 140 
WO: De ME accra ow dees \eastin cod snes ss l 141% 





No. 1 northern, Manitoba 
No. 2 northern, Manitoba 
No. 3 northern, Manitoba...............00... 133% 

CORN—High record prices were made 
for corn futures this week, with a decid- 
edly strong cash market, due to the very 
small offerings from the interior. ‘Ihe 
local demand was very small, however, 
at the advance, and there has been no 
export business reported for days. ‘ihe 
shipments of Argentine corn are sup)ly- 
ing the entire foreign demand. 


OATS—The market was strong at rec- 
ord prices for the season, with on'y a 
light trade, the market showing s:me 
reaction at the close of the week. ‘he 
decided scarcity of cash oats here and 
the small offerings from the West were 
the factors bringing about the advance, 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and firm. A jair 
jobbing business was reported on the 
basis of $4.35 in sacks up to $5 in wocd. 

MILLFEED—Dull, with prices slowly 
working off in the absence of dem. nd, 
Feedstuffs of all kinds have been at rec- 
ord prices for the season during the past 
week. Cash corn has been very strong 
and the movement of oats was at the 
highest level of the season. Hay has heen 
very strong, selling as high as $22 a ion. 
Owing tothe very high prices, buyers 
have been taking stuff very conserva‘ ive- 
ly. Prices: 

Spring bran, 100-lb sacks, to arrive....$.....@ 27.85 
Standard middlings, 100 lbs, to arrive.. ..... 
TE RSME sc nip sc daesc bead sce otyee once 
Red dog, 140-lb sacks, to arrive........ ..... 
City bran, bulk at mills 
City bran, 100-lb sacks..... 
Heavy feed, bulk .......... 
Middlings, 200-lb sacks 

CORN MEAL-—Prices are very 
owing to the continued strength of : 
corn, but the volume of trade at th: = 
vance has been disappointing, buyers 
both domestic and foreign showing very 
limited interest in the market. Prices: 
Kiln dried, as to brand, per bbl......... ess 3.90 
Hominy, as to brand, per bbl............ 4.300 4.40 
Granulated yellow meal, per bbl......... 4.20 
Granulated white meal, per bbl.......... 4.200 4.40 
Fine yellow meal, in sacks 
Fine white meal, in sacks................ 
Brewers’ meal, per 100 lbs 
Grits, per 100 (1 eae 








BUFFALO, MAY 29 


FLOUR — Prices per bbl in wood |car- 
loads): 





Spring Winter 

NMR ices cccdwcns $6.45@6.65 $6.85.06.95 
MANN corc<swaccserces 6.35@6.60 6.55.26.70 
Co cutestvatiaenns cosas 5.50@5.60 6.1046.25 
ico Die tuachedds eccewe 4.75@5.25 Dison 
MILLFEED-— Quotations per ton, 200-1b 
sacks: Bufk Sacks 
Spring bran, perton.... ............ ar $27.00 
Standard middlings, per ton......... ..... 27.00 
Spring mixed feed, per ton........... ..... 27.0 
Flour middlings, per ton 29.00 
Hominy feed, per ton................ } 0.50 
Cg EES oe eae 26.70 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, per ton.. ..... 31.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton........... 28.50 0.00 
Corn meal, kiln dried, per ton....... 29.50 31.00 


Cottonseed meal, per ton 5 
Oilmeal, car lots, per ton.. 
Rolled oats, barrel, wood 
Oat hulls, domestic, per ton... - 19.00 
Oat hulls, Canadian. per ton 19.00 


WHEAT -— Little change in limits ©) No. 
1 northern c.i.f. until near the Se, 






when the feeling was easy and this » rade 
was offered at 15%c over Chicago July 
in store, c.i.f., and prompt = shipient. 
Carload limits declined 1c and ther was 


only a light demand. Millers took (uite 
a fair amount of c.i.f. wheat early the 
week, both spot and shipment. 
roni wheat in fair supply and e:-ier; 


c.i.f. being offered at $1.20 at the se. 
Winter wheat scarce, only a few c °s 0 
no grade being offered for which *1.15 
was asked. No. 2 red, on track s ‘dat 


$1.51@1.52 to points near Buffalc, but 
held at $1.55 at the close. 


Bi, EGE, CUNO RIR nado cece cade cecsces- 16% 
No. 1 northern, carloads...............--- % 
Macaroni, No. 1, carloads..........-.-.++ 22° 
Macaroni, No. 2, carloads..............+-- 20% 

CORN-Spot corn in very light supply; 
but there was only alight dema lor 
track receipts or store lots and ices 
declined %@1%%c late in the week. The 


trade is looking for a decline of « fe¥ 
cents this week. 


No. ) Peer 78% 





No. 2 ‘yellow, 
No. 3 | in store caidas 
All on track, through- billed. 


OATS—Dull and lower. gh of 


Althou 
ferings of choice are light. Lower prices 
are expected, especially for store . 


Closing prices: No. 2 white, 63%c 
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June 2, 1909 


white, 62%c; No. 4 white, 61%c, through 
billed; No. 3 white, 62c; No. 4 white, 61c 
in store. 

BARLEY — Fair demand for malting 
and offerings of spot light. Feed offered 
at 77@78¢e and malting 79@81c. 

RYE-—Dull, No. 1 to arrive by lake 93c 
asked. No.1on track, through billed, 
95c; No. 2, 94c asked. 





DETROIT, MAY 29 


FLOUR-—Prices are as follows for car 
lots in wood, 196 Ibs, with the customary 
differentials for other packages: 


Michigan patent, best..............--000 $6.60@6.70 
Michigan patent, ordinary............... 6.35@6.40 
Michigan straight ........ccccccccccccccs 6.25@6.30 
Michigan ClOOPs.<0s00cccccccccccccccccvcs 5.95@6.00 
Michigan low grade@........--ssessececees 5.05@5.20 
Spring patent (Detroit made)............ 6.20@6.25 
Minnesota patent 6.50@6.60 






Minnesota clear.. 


MI LLFEED— Demand is well sustained 
and wheat feeds are steady. Corn feeds 


are 25c lower. -Prices are as follows for 
car lots in bulk per ton (2,000 Ibs): 
Bran 
Coarse mid- 
dlings..... 24.50@24.75 
Mixed feed.. 26.75@27.00 Corn and oat 
Fine mid’lgs 27.25@27.50 chop...... 26.50@26.75 
CEREAL PRODUCTS — Demand is only 
fair and the market is quiet at the fol- 
lowing prices for car lots in wood, with 
the customary differentials for other 
products: 


Rolled Ont8, 100 ties acesecvesdessessces $....@6.00 

Yellow granulated meal, 200 lbs.......... 3.45@3.50 

Yellow cream meal, 200 lbs .............. 3.35@3.40 

White granulated meal, 200 Ibs.......... 3.70@3.75 

White cream meal, 200 Ibs............... 3.60@3.65 

GRAIN—Closing prices, May 29: 

2 red wheat......++- A158 BOOED ccc -nccocces 7419 

Diy ; -<ccscecasancse 118% 3 yellow corn ..... 75% 
September.......c0. 112% 3 white oats....... 63 
1 white wheat....... i a | ean 92 

Week’s receipts —Withdrawals— 

May 29 1908 May 29 1908 

Biour, DRs«; “cece 3,600 6,150 1,400 

Wheat, bus.. 6,560 Set.  Bcaae saxede 

Corn, bus... 53,229 26,268 5,750 1,528 

Oats, bus.... 32,937 30,394 14,931 4,262 

Reve, DQBices:  “Seess : <Sslasks, “Sodas 

STOCKS (IN BUS) 

May 29 8 May 29 1908 

Wheat.. 249,033 142,528 Oats..... 53,257 31,680 

Corn ... 116,448 100,912 Rye...... 1,441 9,918 





PHILADELPHIA, MAY 29 


FLOUR—Receipts during week, 9,960 
bbls and 6,398,556 lbs infsacks. Exports, 
300 sacks to Kingston, 480 tons to Rotter- 
dam, 1,000 tons to Leith and 414 tons and 
45,000 sacks to London. 


Kansas* Winter Spring CityMills 
Patent .... Nominal 6.75@7.00 6.35@6.75 6.75@7.00 
Straight... Nominal 6 35@6.60 5.85@6.25 6.40@6.75 
Clear... sce caee @.... 5.65@6.00 5.25@5.60 5.75@6.00 
Low grade ....@.... 5.00@5.25 ....@.... .... peas 


Spring patent favorite brands, $6.85@7.00. 

City mills’ choice and fancy patents, $7.00@7.25. 

*Per 196 lbs in sacks. 

_RYE FLOUR—The market firm under 
light offerings, but trade slow. Quota- 
tions: $4.85@5 per 195 lbs, in wood, for 
Pennsylvania and $4.85@5 per 196 Ibs, in 
sacks, for Western, as to quality. 

MILLFEED~—Receipts only moderate, 
but trade very quiet and prices declined 
50c per ton. Quotations, car lots: 

Winter bran, bulk, per ton— 






On SROE.. cccdeces useaoe ks ccessrescces $29.00@29.50 
_ To arrive, prompt shipment......... Nominal 
Spring bran, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton— 

On 8008; tequbuedcesd tests scaveseetees 28.50@29.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail..... ......0. ..++. @27.50 


_ pring bran in 200-Ib sacks, 50¢ less 

City mills’ products, per ton— 
3ran in 100-Ib sacks ............+2000. 30,00@31.00 
Middlings in 100-Ib sacks... -+-+-@33 00 


OATMEAL—The market firm, though 


stew eeeees 


quiet. Quotations: 

Ground oatmeal, wood............ 7 
Patentent, wood. eens scence etioros 
Rolled, steam and kiln dried, wood...... 6.15@6.40 
Pearl barley, in sacks.................... 2.75@4.40 


CORN PRODUCTS - Little trading, but 


offerings light and values well sustained. 
Quotations: 


Kiln dried yellow meal, per bbl.......... 3.80@3.90 
aut dried yellow meal, per 140-lb sack... 2.60@2.70 
7ranulated yellow meal, per bbl......... 3.60@4.00 


rranulated yellow meal, per 100-lb sack.. 1.70@1.90 
Grea bat meal, per bbl ......... 3.60@4.00 
Tran white mea), per 100-Ib sack... 1.7 

Yellow table meal, per bbl —_ es 3 5003.90 


Yellow table meal, per 100- 
White table meal, A an bbl. “A = «neces 
White table meal, per 100-Ib sack s 
write Core Sour, Der DBL. .....cccceccces 
Vhite corn flour, per 100-Ib sack 
Yellow corn flour, perbbl ...... 
Yellow corn flour, per 100-Ib sack 
oar! hominy, per bbl.... 
Pearl hominy, per 100-lb sack... __ 
Granulated hominy, per case............ 1.30@1.40 
-.. mes T—The market has ruled firm 
Ps ad vanced 2c under small supplies and 
rp cables. Trade, however, very 
4 Li Receipts, 296,666 bus; exports, 
20; stock, 80,754. Closing prices, in 
car lots, per bushel: ‘ 


EXPORT ELEVATOR 





seeeeeee 3,80@4.20 








No. 2 red 146@148 Re 

fe. Sanaa 3S jected A......1 

So, a tezed. --.145@147 Rejected B...... lapias 
Noo g Red -+-00+145@147 TV nor., Dul |... -140@142 


+++-144@M46 2nor., Dul...... 138@140 
® 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CORN—Demand light, and with in- 
creased pressure to sell, prices of export 
deliveries declined 1c. Local car Jots in 
small supply and steady. Keceipts, 26,- 

bus; exports, nothing; stock, 1,389 


bus. Closing prices: 

No. 8 males ——Tame.oscccsvcevcsccvccescece 80@80% 
CAR LOTS IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 

Wig Weteas sas 80 @80% No. 8........... T71@77% 

Steamer ....: 7844@79 | OO See @68 


LOCAL CAR LOTS 
No. 2 yellow.... 83@83%4 No. 3 yellow.... 81@81% 
Steam. yellow.. 82@82% 
OATS—The market advanced %c un- 
der light offerings and a fair local trade 
demand. Receipts, 100,764 bus; exports, 


nothing; stock, 60,542 bus. Closing 
prices: 

LOCAL CAR LOTS 
No. 2 white..... 65@65%4 No. 3 white... 6244@63 
Stand. white... 641@6144 Rejected ..... 604@61%4 





BOSTON, MAY 29 


FLOUR-—Closing prices, at wholesale: 

Patent, per carload: In wood, per bbl 
Minnesota, special............cececeeeeee $7.20@7 
Minnesota, standard . : 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, country ...... 6.60@6.90 
Kansas special stencils .............20++ eee @6.90 
Kansas standa: 


COs cidecoxstecses 7.00@7.25 
Michigan.......... 7.00@7.25 
Indiana .. ° 6.90@7.10 
New York 25 6.25@6.75 
MILLFEED-—-The market for spring 
and winter bran in transit is quoted 
about 75c per ton lower with offerings 
liberal and a quiet demand. Middlings 
are fully $1 per ton lower, but mixed feed 
is steady and red dog quoted $1 per ton 
higher than last week. Cottonseed meal 
is steady. with linseed meal withdrawn 
from the market. Gluten feed firmer. 
Hominy feed 25c per ton higher, witha 
quiet demand. Stock feed firmly held at 
a slight advance. No demand for oat 
hulls; prices nominal. Quotations, 100- 
lb sacks, at wholesale, mill shipment.: 





Straight 
6.90@7.10 
6.25@7.00 
6.50@6.75 
6.00@6.75 









In sacks— Ton In sacks— Ton 
Middlings. ..$28.50@30.00 Hom. feed..$..... @31.75 
Bran, winter ..... @31.50 Cottonseed 
Bran, spring 28.75@29.00 meal...... 34.00 
pe rae @28.25 Lins’d meal. ..... ar 
Mixed feed.. ..... @33.50 Stock feed.. ..... @31.50 
Gluten feed. ..... @29.50 Oat hulls... ..... @17.00 


CORN AND OATS PRODUCTS-Kiln- 
dried corn meal in tair demand, with the 
market steady. Granulated corn meal 
and bolted corn meal steady, but quiet. 
Oat meal in moderate demand with the 
market held steady. Rye flour 10c per 
bbl higher and rye meal 25c per bbl 
higher. Graham flour steady, but quiet. 
Quotations at wholesale: 

In wood, per bbl 


Corn meal, granulated .............-+00: $4.15@ 4.25 
GPR MORE, HONING. nk oe a9 v0.00 sesecesses 4.05@ 4.25 
Corn meal, feeding, per bag............. 1.63@ 1.65 
COIL WOUND cz caceecacet sees eseecsses 95@ 6.20 






























Oatmeal, cut and ground ............... @ 6.80 
SSS RE Aa Se Re 5@ 5. 
Graham flour 5@ f 
EE caus tenGeunnsseedaénede sade unes. spee J 
Corn meal, kiln-dried, bulk, per ton ....32.00@32.50 
WEEK'S RECEIPTS -——STOCKS—— 
1909 190: 1909 1908 
Flour, bbls...... oe) i! aa 
Flour, sacks..... ‘15,472 13,533 ...... 
Wheat, bus...... 188,440 
CPE, DUE. ccccces 46,808 § 
Cees, WiBbsccocees 12,067 12,764 
Pe Wi vessceues (he re 
Barley, bus  (Saxeins 
Miilitesd. toms... “O80 - BBB ccovcs cseges 
Corn meal, bbls D. waseee “secon 
Oatmeal, bbls.... 1,149 BO cccass Shenae 
Oatmeal, sacks.. 7,998 Se iceccs. (aacece 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
-—Flour— Wheat Corn 
Destination bbls = sacks bus bus 
OO Pree 2,912 59,456 8,073 
RD vais cieisn «0 adi) “aetiaae eee 
ne COP OECT RETO OE Sree 
Deedes idaen Riween » calteck Sa 
Copenhagen.... nee 2,096 Oe 
Manchester ...° ...... 500 33,761 
pe ee |: ne a ee 
Totals ........ 100 5,508 274,434 8,073 
Since Jan. 1.... 3,968 318,624 3,368,699 1,332,292 
Same time ’08... 4,887 502.545 5,1§2253 810,348 
MONTH'S RECEIPTS 
1909 1908 
RN MAN a as dtaaee pnmniee eae 57,093 63,501 
SE ecadescpeancededases 59,271 129,676 
TR ncebaioaceraaevaarcks 671,324 1,081,123 
Gas ase aac ices bancabanes 128,215 153,406 
INE en orn fe eg eee, 402,906 262,108 
DE a dcddunuédeenanaceakewads 5,776 1,030 
OE ER res eee 83,971 2,656 
NR ks iecsesicaniacea 3,308 1,380 
CIE, WR ccc cvcnécdecccestcca 500 2,635 
NE I «xh gaeccsncacde 5,694 7,530 
Oatmeal, GAGhs. ...cccccccccccccce 14,925 8,625 





BALTIMORE, MAY 29 
FLOUR-—Closing prices, in car lots, 
per 196 lbs, wood: 





SR aoc adead atnan praskdbeaddecdake $4.50@ 5.00 
Winter super 4.70@5.00 
DNL: «oc ccyaieip'e scedsestewabias 5.10@5 40 
A nar rere 5.65@5.90 
IND ocnvbaakesanderses ne 6.25@6.50 
I oak ca kdectcnns c0eese 6.60@6.90 
Winter patent, special stencils.......... 6.95@7.10 
ES 5.00@5.15 
Rt SE Gaon as cup acecccrdaveciee ----@6.65 
Uy SE PEND occ dccectcctececees ++ --@7.10 
SES EI, PPP PETE «+ »-@7.40 
City mills’ second patent.............. -+-.@7.40 
Hard winter clear.......... -. 4.95@5 20 






Hard winter straight.. 6.2006.35 





WHEAT-—Firm. Receipts forthe week, 
6,377 bus; exports, 41,405; stock, 96,743. 
Closing prices: 

2 west., spot.. 14934@150 Soth.by sam .... @..... 
2 red, spot.... 14934@150 South. on gr 14534@149%4 
3 red, spot.... 14534@146 July........ 11534@116 
2Steam spot.. 145°4@146 August 11234@113 

CORN—Dull. Receipts for the week, 
52,421 bus; exports, 2,600; stock, 162,091. 
Closing prices: 





Contract spot. 80 @80%4 South., yellow ....@.... 
2 white spot.. 8074@81 WOR. Si ccc ates 80 @s80% 
Steamer mix..76 @76%4 July.......... 77 @77% 


OATS—Quiet and steady. Receipts for 
the week. 55,460 bus; exports, 90; stock, 
215,210. Closing prices: 

White, No. 2.. 64 @644% Mixed, No.2.. 62 @62% 
White, No. 3.. 63 @63% Mixed, No.3.. 61. @61)5 
White, No. 4.. 614%4@62 Mixed, No. 4.. 59%@60 

MILLFEED-—Steady. Quotations are 
as follows: spring middlings in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton, $27.50@28; spring bran in 
100-lb sacks, per ton, $27.50@28; city 
mills middlings in 100-lb sacks, per ton, 
$2829; bran, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, 
$29(@30. 


FLOUR — Mill quotations for car or 
round lots of flour, net per 196 Ibs, f.o.b. 
Duluth: 






May 29 1908 
First patent, wood.......... $6.30@6.40 $5.15@5.40 
Second patent, wood........ 6.15@6.25 5.05@5.: 
Straight, wood.............. 6.00@6.10 
Fancy clear, jute........... 4.60@4.70 3.75@4. 
Second clear, jute .......... 4.10@4.20 3.55@3.85 
Low grade, jute............. 3.60@3.85 2.75@3.05 


MILLFEED — Offerings continue light, 
with demand good, and mills well sold 
ahead. Quotations are a trifle easier. 
Prices per ton f.o.b. Duluth were: 


May 29 1908 


Bran, 200-lb sacks. ...... $25.50@26.00 $22.50@23.00 
Shorts 200-Ib sacks...... 24.00@24.50  23.00@23.50 
Middlings, 200-lb sacks.. 24.75@25.25 2%4.50@24.00 
Red dog, 140-lb jutes..... 25.75@26.50  26.00@26.50 
‘*Boston”’ mixed feed, 100 

| EE ee ee ae 27.25@28.25 =. ees Oi cees 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 

1909 bbls 1908 bbls 1907 bbls 
May 29...13,640 May 30... 7,830 June 1 ....16,630 
May 22... 9,580 May 23... 7,660 May 25....17,295 





May 15...15,630 May 16...14,850 May 18....15,945 
May 8....11,660 May 9....11,500 May 11....22,400 

SPRING WHEAT -— Irregular, and trade 
inactive. Outside news was mostly fa- 
vorable to the bear side and market was 
in reaction from a steady selling pres- 
sure, prices showing material decline all 
down the line. No especial interest was 
displayed in the closing of the May op- 
tion, which showed similar weakness 
and was entirely neglected at the end. 

Cash wheat continues in good demand 
but with light offerings. Receipts are 
practically nothing and mills are getting 
supplies from elevators. No. 1 northern 
is selling at 2%c over July. 


CLOSING SPRING WHEAT PRICES 
















May 24 13334 13134 131% 113°% 
May 25 , 131% 130% 11254 
May 2¢ 130% 153 112% 
May 27 129% 129% 11034 


May 28.. 129% 129 110 
May 29 .. 129 «128% 110% 
NN aa assn'n cg daeg Gavin. wden occult be ae eukas 
dune 1, 1006. ....<s.. 10834 107% ..... 106% 
*Holiday. 
DULUTH RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY WEEK 


—-Receipts—— —Shipments 





May 29. May 30 May29 May 30 

1909 1908 1909 1908 

bus bus bus bus 

Spring wheat.. 16,508 65.540 3 310,028 
Durum wheat.. 40,900 171,670 102,000 
el; -cacvacees 41,788 6 676 20,379 
Mcacviecece, Gatien  thesssee Sena  canwees 
Barley ...cccces 31,896 1,370 56,243 2,041 
Flaxseed...... 24,151 14,037 55,482 163,317 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
In Duluth-Superior elevators, in bus: 





May 29 May 22 1908 
Ce Beer * 461,763 739,895 44,348 
ee 3,771 3,77] 29,922 
Barley 91,963 116,310 233,843 
Flaxseed ........ 690,948 722,279 2,484,969 


WHEAT STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks and 
weekly receipts by grade: Receipts by 
—Wheat stocks— -—grade-— 


May 29 May 30 May 29 May 30 














1909 1908 1909 1908 
bus bus cars cars 
2 eae 520,985 20,523 ey ‘aan 
1 northern ..... 3,497,464 561,750 8 4 
2 northern...... 109,953 709,686 2 « @& 
ES Ae caidased a adeewd . 65,205 3 11 
| OY ee ee are 7 ‘aa 
ee RP CC TP ae er re 1,392 ean 1 
Macaroni....... 1,280,220 11 174 
Special bin..... 942,780 Ary? 
ee ee 1,652 ae aane 
Southwestern.. 6,759 pO 4 
MR ree ttatedean dacs 38,456 ee 4 
ere 283,866 164,126 
Totals........ 5,003,708 3,795,886 24 225 


DURUM WHEAT—The market was 
devoid of features. Easiness in spring 
and lower cables started a weakening 
effect that continued throughout the 
week, with very little business transact- 
ed. Closing prices are at low point, 
declining some 3c from the figures ofa 
week ago. Durum is now selling within 
12c of spring and 26c higher than last 
year, with available supplies light in all 
positions, 


DULUTH CLOSING PRICES DURUM WHEAT 
Track Arr May July Sept 





May 121 121 119% 120 101 
May ..120 120 118% 118% 100 
May 119 119 117% 117% 9934 
May 118% 118% 117 1174 98 
May 28.. 118% 118% 117 117% 97% 
md EE tages 11734 11734 116% 116% 9634 
BE BE evcse hv besveaes “Sena! CORSET Ci es sames. saeas 
June 1. 1906..6.5...605 91% 91% ..... 90% 80% 
*Holiday. 


FLAXSEED -The closing up of the 
May flax deal furnished considerable ex- 
citement, but it was mostly display, 
there being only one sale of 1,000 bus in 
this option recorded during the session. 
Longs let the market go when it be- 
came evident that shorts were all cov- 
ered and the price suffered a severe 
break of 8%c from the opening figure. 
The other options also showed weakness, 
although not so pronounced, with trans- 
actions of a moderate volume. 


CLOSING PRICES 








Track 

andtoar May July Sept Oct 
RRP Reece cc swes 1.77% 1.76% 1.7434 1.52 1.4584 
WAG Sb tsd esses eos 1.82 1.81 78 1.5534 1.47% 
OO Ere 1.82% 1.81% 1.78 1.55 
> Seer 1.80% 1.82 179 
POI os bcecese en's 1.77% 1.81. 1.77 
jE Lvs 1.7256: 1.78 
Bara dive cs sdaniey a cUren Cane: Shoes Sean 
June 1, 1908,....... Ee. aessies 1238 1.22 1.20% 


*Holiday. 
COARSE GRAIN CLOSE 
Daily closing prices of oats, rye and 
barley in Duluth: 





Oats Rye Barley 
No.3 white No. 2 
WRB wcntecrccs es cae 58% 81@85 674@69'% 
58% 81@85 70 @72 
58 81@85 70 @72 
58 81@85 70 @72 
57% 81@85 70 @72 
57 84@88 70 @72 
Veen os ceciscerce sinee ee cooe@.... 
50% 72@76 50 @60 


*Holiday. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 1 
Quotations to-day by Minneapolis and 
outside mills for flour in carloads or 
round lots f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
for prompt shipment, were within the 


following range: June 1 Year ago 
Standard patent, in wood...$6.35@6.45 $5.25@5.50 
Second patent, in wood..... 6.15@6.30 5.15@5.40 
Fancy clear, in jute......... 5.00@5.05 3.50@3.75 
First clear, in jute.......... 4.70@4.75 3.20@3.45 
Second clear, in jute........ 3.30@3.40 2.60@2.75 
pe ee @2.80 2.55@2.65 


Prices asked by Northwestern mills, 
including Minneapolis and outside, for 
prompt er per 280 lbs, in jute, 
c.i.f., including 2 per cent. commission, 
were to-day (June 1): 











LONDON Last year 

ONONE ac odiaseaasie'’s 36s 34@36s 6d 30s @32s 6d 
Fancy clear......... 338 64@33s 9d = 248 3d@25s 3d 
First clear.......... 30s 94@32s 238 64@24s 
Second clear........ 22s 64@23s 6d = 18s 9d@19s 9d 
eee eer Direxce 18s 3d @18s 9d 

GLASGOW 
MIN 25 5. Kc adhe a an aginst ee nlea ene 36s 3d @36s 6d 
First clear, standard.............. 308 91@32s 
WOOO GOES vn ccccnsaccvecennesavesvs 238 @23s 3d 

LIVERPOOL 
PORTE cauresaret ten secant ceeete<ee 35s 9d @36s 
First clear, standard ............... 8 6d@31s 9d 
BORNE DINOT se ec ceictesss ondennsteses 238 @23s 3d 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of local 
and outside mills were, to-day, per 220% 
lbs, in guilders: 

First ClOAY. 2.4 scccccccccscccccccces conden 

Second clear . “ 

NU eos ia Dal ean sala cade ikis aa 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output and foreign shipments 
of Minneapolis mills for four weeks, with 
comparisons, are shown in the subjoined 





tables: FLOUR OUTPUT BY WEEKS 
1909 Bbls 1908 Bbls 1907 Bbls 
Es 5 sca bawe June 6 ..231,620 June 8.,.298,300 


May 29.. 265,935 

May 22.. 265.670 May 24..265,625 May 25. .275,920 

May 15.. 280,025 May 16..264,225 May 18..250,175 
FOREIGN FLOUR SHIPMENTS BY WEEKS 


May 30..248,170 June 1...281,715 





1909 Bbls 1908 Bbls 1907 Bbls 
June 5.. as June 6... 27,815 June 8... 45,120 
May 29. 805 May 30.. 29,010 June l... 21,660 
May 22.. 15,380 May 23.. 42,285 May 25.. 22,135 
May 15.. 11,115 May 16.. 39,040 May 18.. 32,160 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments 
of Northwestern mills outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth have been by weeks, 
in barrels: 










Week No. Capae- ——Output—— -—Exports— 
ending mills ity 1909 1908 1909 1908 
Mar. 6... 69 46,050 167,035 135,320 4,710 3,855 
Mar. 13.. 75 49,600 173,595 156,405 10,290 5,840 
Mar. 20.. 66 49,450 148,650 9,805 2,005 
Mar. 27.. 70 50,150 164,335 11,215 10,005 
April 3.. 72 145,560 4,625 10,860 
April 10. 70 141,400 2,910 8,280 
April 17. 69 141,150 4,515 5,795 
April 24. 63 126,825 5,1 4,185 
May 1... 66 2 127,240 2,585 2,850 
May 8... 71 50,700 128,550 3,830 2,465 
May 15.. 67 47,200 149, 149,420 2,240 = 9,060 
May 22.. 60 46,850 13 0 133,870 7,570 4,370 
May 29.. 47 34,450 99,165 97,265 1,695 2,165 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed 
to-day (June 1) for prompt shipment (14 
days) per 2,000 lbs, were reported as fol- 
lows by brokers: 


100-lb sacks Year ago 
nth catadandedaesse ae $22 75@23.00 =$22.00@22.50 
Standard middlings... 24.00@23.50 22 00@22.50 
Flour middlings....... 25.00@26.00 25.00@25.25 


Red dog, 140-lb jute.... 28.00@28.25 25.00@25.75 
For feed in bulk, $1.50 less per ton ischarged and 
in 200-lb sacks, $1 less. 








552 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed 
is given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


June 1 Year ago 
Standard bran......... $27.75@28.00  $27.00@27.50 
Standard middlings... 28.00@28.50 27.00@27.50 
Flour middlings....... 30.00@31.00 30.00@30.25 


Red dog, 140- ib sacks.. 33.00@33.25 
CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
are: 


30.00@31.00 





Oracked corn, 2,000 lbs bulk...... eeeee $26.50@20.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk .....  27.50@27.75 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs, bulk ..... 28.50@28.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk..... 29.50@29.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks..... 23.75@24.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*........ 3.10@ 3.20 
ASOT Ty WME bo. css cece does cinseve 3.20@ 3.30 
SE, oon veccteccesecreeies 4.40@ 4.50 
BGO LOGE, WOES cc ccetesses vee sees 4.20@ 4.30 


4.00@ 4.10 
3.70@ 3.80 


Rye flour, standard white* 
Graham, rye, bbl* 








Graham, wheat, pure, bbl* 4.75@ 4.85 
Graham, standard, bbl*...............- 4.50@ 4.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood, 180 lbs. 5.75@ 6.00 
Buckwheat flour*............ 6.15@ 6.40 
Mill screenings, per ton........ -- 11,00@12.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.......... 11.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, ton............ 14.00@15.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton.............. 11.00@ 14.00 
Cr Gy IE DUET neacncsecesvaseceees csecd @29.50 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, in 100-Ib sackst.... @30.50 


*Per barrel in sacks. Where not otherwise stated, 
sacks are of 49 and 98 lb cotton. 

+Car lot prices. Less than car lots, $1.50 per ton 
additional 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


June 1.—July wheat in Minneapolis has 
covered a range of 3°4c during the week. 
High point $1.32%,c was touched a week 
ago, and low point $1.28%4 was reached 
to-day. The trade has accorded the 
growing winter wheat special attention. 
The drift of information has been bear- 
ish. Fluctuations have covered 1(@2c 
about every day. The advance of 1%c 
to-day was largely influenced by light 
receipts and the strong spot situation. 

The cash wheat “market today was 
quiet. Only one city mill was buying. A 
few outside mills bought a little wheat 
early in the session, but towards the 
close the market was quiet and weak. 
Premiums were a little lower. No.1 hard 
sold at 4@4%c over July; No. 1 northern 
at 8@3'%c over; No.2 at 1@1%c over and 
No. 3 at 1%c under to \%c over July. 

No. 1 velvet chaff sold at about 1l%c 
over and July and No. 1 durum at around 
$1.18'%. Demand for these grades was 
light, 

Compared with last 
and No. 2 northern 
were ic lower; July, 
2c. 

The appended table shows closing 
prices in cents per bushel, at Minneapo- 
lis, of No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern, 
No. 3, No. 1 velvet chaff, May, July and 
September wheat: 
une 1 nor 2nor ~—No.3-~ V.C, 

3 131 129° @130 
31% 130 


Tuesday, No. 1 
at the close to-day 
“ec and September 


May July Sept 
130% 13134 129%, 110% 


@131 132) 1324 130% 110% 


B. 135 3 131% @132% 133% 113. 134% 13154 
25.. 134% 1321 1304 @131% 132% 133% 130% 1124 
: 2% 13054@182 132% 133 130% 11134 

1 


*% 129% @130% 131% 132% 129% 1104 
3074 12834 @12934 130%4 131954129 109% 
- 30% 12734@129%% 130% 130% 129 109 
June 

1.. 133% 


& 

= 
ras S 
fe et tad tt 


131% 128% g@ 130% 13134 130% 110% 108% 


2t. 110% 108i 10234 aie Bea gien ieee 107% (92! 
43. 10034 9854 95 @ 06.2.5 ceeee 98% 98% 
41908. $1907. *Holiday, 


WEEKLY RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and enoments at Minneapo- 
lis by weeks ended Saturday were: 








RECEIPTS May 30 
May 29 May 22 1908 

ORD POEs sc ccccese 923,400 1,034,560 738,080 
eee 6,571 5,079 3,217 
Millstuff, tons...... 567 552 360 
eee 138,000 115,560 107,120 
ce ckenivece 152,900 148,750 157,320 
Barley, bus......... 190,800 148,470 75,530 
Rye, bus.... an 14,760 13,200 20,010 
a Dec ccciocess 20,020 11,200 120,000 

SHIPMENTS May 30 

May 29 May 22 1908 

Wheat, bus.......... 482, 040 403 1650 218,400 
Flour, bbls.. cae 99,874 3,606 236,409 
Millstuff, tons § 6,481 
Corn, bus..... aN 17 6,480 
SR reas cease : 282, 720 141,810 
Barley, bus......... 155,440 73,660 102,920 
Se WN a6 kacceaass 12,070 5,200 1,010 
2 ee 8,550 7,260 19,360 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ended 
Friday, the receipts of wheat by cars 
were as follows, with comparisons: 

May 30 Junel 
May 28 May22 1908 1907 








ee Pee 25 23 — 166 
No. 1 northern....... 304 361 63 530 
No. 2 northern....... 190 255 162 204 
Bs Misceeenstesaceses 110 135 61 169 
OO asap eines 15 17. 19 37 
EE ONE 1 17 15 41 
No grade............. 17 7 5 31 
Totals spring...... 676 815 325 1,178 
Hard winter......... cae abe 221 107 
Macaroni 99 114 48 7 
OS™ PRCT ll 12 9 27 
Western ees eas 2 one 
Velvet “a ee 27 42 eas cape 
Totals LR *815 983 605 1,386 


*Report covers only five ie 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
was reported as follows by the Chamber 
of Commerce on dates given, in bushels: 





May 30 

May 29 May22 May 15 7 1908 

No. 1 hard. 473,189 563,482 593,009 50,502 
No. 1nor.. 3,976,547 4,199,759 4,458,074 1,626,204 
No. 2nor.. 1,214,479 1,400,597 1,657,513 ......... 
pO a Seen, Faery 117,026 129,950 
Others.. 2,391,605 2,465,086 2,564,488 2,087,078 
Totals .. 8,055,820 8,628,924 9,390,310 3,843,734 
In 1907.... 12,087,435 12,002,330 11,711,106 .......... 
In 1906.... 12,744,257 13,552,939 14,550,403 .......6. 
In 1905.... 7.111.888 7,158,467 7,434,316 ...<..... 


*Included under “Others.” 
COARSE GRAINS 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yel- 
low corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and 
the range of quotations on barley at Min- 
—, during the week were, per 
bus 

--Corn— —Oats— -—Rye— —Barley— 


May 26.. 73 @73% 5734@58%% 84 @86 724%@73% 

May 27.. 713%4@72%4 5657 8394@8594 724%4@74 

May 28.. 70%@70% 5 182 564 8334@86% 70 @72 

May 2, TW Aa 70% 557 0i@56/4 scaaeire 70 Sat 

Te ae’ Pe ee er see 

June 1... Ori isto 567% 33/7 868; 70 O78 
*Holiday. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public eleva- 
tors at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: 


May 30 

May 29. May 22 1908 

Dc cencvcscsesees 10,308 11,691 4,357 
Ccstscrneeses sees 761,094 837,809 196,005 
eee 150,727 163,552 611,281 
Binccwentwesvevces 58,357 60,727 17,758 
ee ee 3,008 1,669 40,339 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing prices of macaroni wheat 
in Minneapolis were: 


No.1 No.2 No.3* No.1 No.2 N.3* 
May 26..121 ae 3 Pans May + 119 118 
May 3i..1a0 FR FS PAS Boi icccce sxige ceene 
May 28..119 118 June 1. 118% 117% 11634 
*Average of cash sales. tHoliday. 
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June 5. Several Northwestern men are 
preparing to be present. Attorney Al- 
bert E. Clarke and James C. Andrews 
will be of the number. 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour quoted by 
agents from Minneapolis in cents per 
100 Ibs, June 1, were for prompt shipment 
(14 days): To London, 25.00; Liverpool, 
21.50; Glasgow, 23.50; Amsterdam, 26.00; 
Rotterdam, 25.00; Bristol, 24.00; Leith, 
26.00; Copenhagen, 31.00; Christiania, 
31.00; Hamburg, 26.00; Hull, 28.25; New 
Castle, 30.00; Bremen, 26.00; Dublin, 
27.50; Belfast, 27.00; Dundee, 28.00; Aber- 
deen, 28.00; Manchester, 27.00; South- 
ampton, 27.00; Antwerp, 24.00; Baltic 
basis, 30.00. These rates are based on 
the 2%c reduction, expiring June 26. 
They are effective mainly from Minne- 
apolis and points tributary to Duluth. 


COARSE 


Corn is in good demand. Receipts are 
good. Spot No. 3 yellow sells at 7l1c. 
To arrive, quick shipment, commands 
practically same price as spot, but de- 
ferred shipment corn is about Ic lower. 
Oats are strong, with receipts light. No. 
3 white oats sell at 57@57%c. Choice rye 
isin good demand at 86@88c, but poor 
grades drag. Barley is firm and in good 
demand, both by feeders and maltsters. 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


The export demand for linseed oil cake 
is good. Importers are bidding freely on 
supplies for shipment during the summer 
on the present basis of prices. Conti- 
nental stocks of linseed oil cake are re- 
ported to be light, with receipts just 
about equal to the consumption. Today 
(June 1) cake is quoted at $29.50 per 2,000 
Ibs f-o.b. Minneapolis, for shipment up 
to November. 

Linseed oil meal is in good demand for 
domestic consumption at $30.50 per ton. 

Raw oil has advanced, owing to 
strength in spot flaxseed, and is held 
firm at 56c per gallon f.o.b. Minneapolis 
in car lots. 

Spot flaxseed is scarce and high. {On 
Thursday, May 27, No. 1 northwestern 
seed sold at $1.79%4, or just 54\%c per bu 
higher than on the same date in 1908. 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
says that flaxseed is becoming so scarce 
that crushers are closing down, except 
in the case of a few, favored with sup- 
plies. The new crop will not come in 
freely until October. The high price of 
seed explains the importation from Ar- 
gentina of a cargo by a large Eastern in- 
terest. 

W. H. Stokes, president of the W. H. 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, 8. D., is 
quoted as predicting the heaviest flax- 
seed crop this fall in the history of 
South Dakota. A mucb larger acreage 
pee been planted this year than ever be- 

ore. 


GRAIN 


TRANSPORTATION 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic 
ports, as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, 
were as follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 
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DETROIT 
Freight rates on flour, in cents per 100 
lbs, are as follows from Detroit to the 
points named: 














r From: 
Phil New 
New Bos- Balti- del. Mon- 
To— York ton more phia treal ieee 
Aberdeen ........ 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 ..... 
Amsterdam ...... 9.00..... 11.00 10.00 11.00 11.00 
8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 ..... 
12.00 16.00 10.71 ..... 
BASOe shoes tasds scone 
Seub’s aiwee pues OOP icoces 
ELT OME CL oe 
4.00 16.00 15.00 15.00 . 
4.00 16.00 15.00 15.00 
SED sexes As ar 
Ss Pee 11.78 
3.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 ..... ..... 
3 aaa 7.00 8.50 8.00 8.00 
ce al pewee's 1980 cc0s0 0.00 19.00 19.00 ..... 
Hamburg... -. 9.00 11.00 11.00 10.00 ..... 1 
DEE cca eiscvede vices veese ae 10:00 *...40¢ 
PG cscs cénce: Wuncn BOUEE wiwes CFbEs ccbee 
_ Oe RE MOD: avecs: execs sever seeee 
pe eo eer eae. WE scat, bewes 
Liverpool ........ 7.00 5.00 6.50 6.00 6.00 7.00 
London... 8.00 8.00 10.00 9.00 8.00 10.00 
Londonderry...c. coccs socce WEA sxsies. thes ‘ 
Manchester...... 10.00 10,00 ..... 10.00 10.00 
Newcastle........ 13.00 13.00 15.00 14.00 ..... ..... 
Rotterdam....... DAP conse 10.00 9:00 10.00 10.00 
[Se a eee 16.00 c2d56 Cy AR 
=> j/ SOMME Revnds Vee ey: Ghats. anne sone's 
ERP a ee ee” 
St. Soha’ Bi. Die Mocs SM cetee untied 12.00 11.25 ..... 


Owing to ates changes, these rates are sub- 
ject to confirmation. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates from Minneapolis 
and the Minnesota Transfer are as fol- 
lows in cents per 100 lbs: 








Boston 25.0 Baltimore*......... 17.5 
Boston* - 19.5 Washington........ 20.0 
Portland* 19.5 Syracuse........... 20.0 
NOW SOERs csecvewss 23.0 Rochester.......... 20.0 
New York*......... 19.5 Mount Morris...... 20.0 
pO re Buffalo 16.5 
NO is cus tedeawedes Cleveland 16.5 
Schenectady..... Fairport 16.5 
Philadelphia.. Erie -. 16.5 
Philadelphia* Newport News *t... 19.5 
Pittsburg ..... wie Montreal*.......... : 185 
NG stan cetige bane © Berane << 960.00- 21.0 
Baltimore.......... s Chiense (local)..... 10.0 





Rates from Duluth are 5c less. 
*Applies on flour for export only. tAll rail. 


KANSAS CITY 
Following are rates on flour for domes- 


tic shipment all-rail from Kansas City to 
points named: 





ta am bateapecs 29.00 
LLP R SS 31.00 
Philadelphia inane 27.00 
Pittsburg..... . 22.50 
Albany..... .. 28.00 
Syracuse.......... 26. 





00 
Virginia com.points 26.00 a 

Points reached via lake and rail 2e per 100 lbs 
less. 

FEED—Feed rates to Eastern points are uni- 
formly le under flour rates quoted in foregoing 
table, being based on le less per 100 Ibs to the 
Mississippi river crossings. 

Inland rates on flour for export, Kan- 
sas City to ports named, are: 


RE . ccvacs ones 25.50 Philadelphia ...... 24.50 
New York......... 25.50 Baltimore ......... 23.50 
Virginia ports..... 21 


sake-and-rail rates to all save Virginia ports 2c 
per 100 Ibs less. 

May 31, current rates on flour in sacks, 
lake-and-rail, via Atlantic ports, Kansas 
City to ports named, were as follows: 





Aberdeen.......... Glasgow........... 31, 25 
Amsterdam........ Hamburg.......... .f 
AUGWOED 0000 ceccce i ee 
Be, udewscsnese i ee 
MANOR. 5 wu x/kksesins Liverpool.......... 
ee London....... 
Christiania .. Manchester. 
Copenhagen. . os Newcastle .. bacat 
RN ccansancess Rotterdam........ a 
pS ee Southampton 





On certain ports, lower rates may be had through 
Gulf ports. 

Rates apply only on carload minimum of 60,000 
unless capacity of car is less. 


8ST. LOUIS 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, from East St. Louis to foreign 
ports, lake and rail: 
Amsterdam........ ae 


BUEIOED scccccses 
Belfast............ 





Lake and rail rates on flour for export, 
in sacks, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Ce ee 14.50 Boston ............ 14.50 
Philadelphia ...... 13.50 Baltimore......... 12.50 
Newport News .... 14.50 

Domestic rates, lake and rail, on flour 
and feed products in sacks, in cents per 
100 lbs: 
eee 3 Vouk 





Scranton.......... *18.00 





nee Baltimore... *17.00 
Philadelphia”. Washington ......*17.00 
Pittsburg.......... pees eae *10.50 
na cccnecé Newport News....*17.00 
fe Richmond, Va..... *17.00 
Syracuse.......... Rochester ......... 7.00 
All Virginia com- Cleveland.......... *12.00 

mon points Indianapolis ...... * 7.50 
*All-rail. 








Godbews Chips 


Conducted by FREDERICK J. CLARK 





MINNEAPOLIS, TUESDAY, JUNE 1, 1909 








M. D. Corkry has sold his member: hip 
in the Hennepin County Barrel Co., 
which operates one of the three co-opera- 
tive shops of Minneapolis. 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by four Mirne- 
apolis shops as follows: elm staves, 3 
cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 3; tutal, 

The use by Minneapolis flour mi!!s of 
20,170 bbls for the week ended Satu-day 
represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 57,000 patent hoops, 57,000 hick- 
ory hoops and 48,000 wire hoops. 

Decreasing 9,000, Minneapolis bsrrel 
sales were extremely small last week. 
Compared with the figures in 1908 and 
1907, they made a most unfavorable siiow- 
ing, but slightly exceeded those of ‘106. 
The shops all dida light business. ‘I)ere 
was no special! cause, the flour mills sim- 
ply using more sacks than usual. All 
the shops ran, and the make of barrels 
exceeded the sales by 7,000. The mi iing 
situation is unchanged. Flour goes s'ow- 
ly and with prices very high, there is no 
special incentive for buyers to take {our 
except to fill absolute needs. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by four \ inne 
apolis shops for the weeks ended on the dates viven 








below were: Sales \lake 

1909 1908 1907 1906 1909 
May 29. *20,655 34,870 49,285 19,715 27,930 
May BE .ccs00 29,805 25,620 33,675 37,945 305 
May... 6.0.0. 26,945 28,575 26,770 41,925 21,270 
pd SAR 27,935 36,740 33,785 55 255 325 
pa 20,520 335245 42,940 40,740 25.305 


*These figures include 966 half barrels, two half 
barrels being counted as one barrel. 

Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment, f.o.b. cars, Min- 
neapolis: 





Michigan elm staves, M.............. Bosses 10.50 
Basswood heading, set............... 6).@Te 
eS ee 9.75@ 10.25 
Patent hoops, 534 ft.....ccccccccceses 9.50 10.00 
Birch and maple staves, M.. ; 9.50@ 10.00 
Beech staves, M...... ----.@10.00 
ee Be ree 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M............. .320@ 40 
Head linings, small lots,carload, M... 40a 50 
Wire hoops—No. 11, }6inch, perM........@ 6.15 
Wire hoops—No. 11, 63 inch, per M.. «ee. 6.86 
Wire hoops—No. 8, 62inch........... ooo @ 9.00 
Wire hoops—No. 8, 624% and 63in.... ... 9.12 
Wire hoops—No. 8, 71% <a 710,28 


The E. & B. Holmes Machinery Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., long in the cooperage ma- 


chinery business, has favored this o/fice 
with a catalogue which it might be to 
the advantage of all cooperages using 


machinery to possess. It is an excee:ing- 
ly nice piece of printing, illustrated with 
fine cuts. Coopers desiring this cata- 
logue should ask for 'tCatalogue G. 

Geesey Bros. & Coble’s hoop and stave 
mill at Dowagiac, Mich., was wrecked 
and six men killed by a boiler explo:ing, 
May 26. De Forest Geesey and frank 
Geesey, two of the proprietors, were 
among the victims. The water in the 
boiler is believed to have been Jow and 
filling it with cold water, caused tlc ex 
plosion. 

Special reports to the Northwestern 
Miller, from Northwestern shops out 








side of Minneapolis, as to the use o! flour 
barrels, are as follows: 
-—Barrels— N« 1908 
sold made shop- sold 
5.650 6,325 5 4,960 
7,760 7,350 6 So 
7, 640 5,165 R 1,500 
7,240 7,320 8 
6,515 7,910 7 
4,070 4,475 7 | 
Following are the points reporting: N im 
Mankato, Faribault, Red Wing, and Hi ngs 
Minn. 
The same shops unloaded one car patent ps 
2 cars elm staves; lear birch staves; | ead 
ing; 1 car patent hoops. 
Flaxseed 


Receipts of flaxseed for week 
Saturday and stocks in store, at Mii \e4p" 
olis and Duluth, are shown bel. 12 
bushels (hundreds omitted): 

Receipts —In -‘ore— 


1909 1908 19-10" 

Minneapolis.............. 20 «120 yy, 
ED cercccvcseccgesss 24 14 6912.46 
2 a RR ee 44 «134 69,025 


Daily closing prices per bushel 0! {ax 
seed in Minneapolis, Chicago an) DU 


luth: 7 ——Duluth——_ Che? 
Spee $ To arr Spot vals Sept Spot 

May 26..... Ls 3 78% 1. 79% 1 1.55 Be 

May 27..... $4 17 ths 1.80% eH 15 “ 

May 28..... Lie Lae 4 1. 78% 1.77 1.54 is 

May 29.21. $4 1.7384 1.74 1.73 1511.68 
BY Da coe cc ccsccccccesesesseceeseser** ated 
MEGS ccs 1.74% 1.74%, 1.75 1.74 1.52 
*Holiday 


Dees sa eta 


1909 


per 100 
5 to the 


- 17.00 
- 12.00 
- 13.00 
- 12.00 
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SOME IMPORTANT CONVENTION PAPERS 


FLOUR MILL COST FINDING 
By H. DirrmeEr, El Reno, Okla. 


When circumstances, ten years ago, 
precipitated me into the field of flour 
mill accounting its most striking feature 
was the method of cost finding; or more 
properly speaking, the lack of it. 

The first rule forced upon me was to 
add ving og cents per barrel to make it 
“high.’”? Not understanding this, search 
rewarded me with the information that 
the reason for this was because this rule 
nad been handed down from the dead 
past. This was far from being satisfac- 
cory and a little figuring on our own ac- 
count soon convinced us that any differ- 
ence in the price of clear and low grade 
ind the per cent. of same caused this 
amount-to-add to fluctuate; not only 
slightly but materially. As it is a phys- 
ical impossibility to convert the entire 
amount of flour produced into high pat- 
ent, of 75 or 80 per cent. grade, by paying 
someone twenty cents per barrel, we 

oon discarded this method of comput- 
‘ng cost of high patent. 

A little analyzing soon taught us to 
consider clears, low grade and feed as 
by-products, the value of which could be 

scertained with reasonable certainty at 

il times. This led us to the practice of 
ieducting the amount we could realize 

ut of the by-products from the cost of 
the entire barrel, including the feed; 
thus giving us the cost of the amount of 
high patent actually produced. We still 
follow this method. 

As our accounting system at that time 
consisted chiefly of the omnipresent and 
much abused merchandise account, with 
the accompanying expense, labor and 
sack accounts, our methods for finding 
accurate costs were somewhat crude and 
unsatisfactory. 

Research in the archives of accounting 
brought forth excellent systems describ- 
ing, to the minutest detail, methods of 
cost finding galore for all manner of 
manufacturing businesses, — foundries, 
wood working shops, mines, etc., but 
hardly a word regarding flour mill ac- 
counting. 

Inquiry among other mills revealed a 
peculiar state of affairs. First we found 
the miller who relies for his cost figures 
altogether on his competitors’ quota- 
tions. Luckily he is getting scarcer 
every year. I know none of him is pres- 
ent here to-day, for he is usually too busy 
arranging for more credit with his bank, 
to get away. He does not believe in 
coming to any meeting of progressive 
millers anyway. Weall have a similar 
opinion of him and we will dismiss his 
class witha sigh and a prayer, that some 
day he will see the light. 

Next we met the miller who makes a 
‘‘test run’’ every year or so, on which to 
base his quotations. He reminds one of 
Uncle Sam’s war dogs when about to in- 
terview afoe. He clears the deck for ac- 
tion. Everybody on the job, from the 
miller down, rolls up his sleeves, spits 
on his hands (the reward for a good run 
is probably a box of cigars or something 
more substantial) ,every belt is tightened, 
the wheat is weighed up and, now! ''the 
test run is on.”? If, by any chance, they 
meet with a break-down, and they seem 
in a fair way to obtain a true test, the 
race is declared off and they try it all 
over again next week. Is it any wonder 
that when, at the end of his six months 
or year, he balances his accounts, he 
finds his profits to be out of proportion, 
like the image in a reversed telescope? 

Yet Mr. Test-run-miller is in the tield 
to-day, and numerously. If any of him 
are here to-day I should like to meet him 
personally. 

Next we find the man who estimates 
his manufacturing costs occasionally by 
figuring his daily expense against a day’s 
output. Let us ask him if he himself 
does not often find items he has left out, 
and does he take into account the ex- 
penses for the days when his mill is shut 
down. Does he figure the apparently 
smail items of expense that nevertheless 
mount up into the thousands column 
on the debit side, in the course of a year, 
such as car service, repairs, plant depre- 
ciation, brushes, brooms and other mill 
incidentals, car paper, executive’s ex- 
penses, stationery, telephone and tele- 
graph, postage, express on samples, etc. 
Even insurance and taxes are often left 
out. All of them together very, very 
often surmount any legitimate profit he 
desires. What becomes of: him who ig- 
nores these items in his cost figures, and 
then sells on the basis of such figures? 

Many of these expenses are not of daily 
occurrence and a little adroit question- 
tne will usually prove that not many of 
eo class of cost finders include them 


Finally we come to the class most nu- 
erene to-day. He charges his expense 
nto labor, power, selling and general 
expense accounts, with possibly some 


other subdivisions, in his ledger. Then, 
for any given time, he divides the totals 
of these accounts by his output, to get 
the cost figures per barrel. He gets 
nearer to it than any of the others; but 
let us look just a little closer on what 
appears at first a faultless method. 

Are there not many items of expense 
that do not represent actual outlay dur- 
ing any short period covered? Such as 
depreciation of buildings and machin- 
ery, for instance? Does he get these in- 
to his costs? Not many do so; neither 
do such items as taxes, interest and in- 
surance enter into cost figures with any 
degree of regularity in proportion to the 
time covered, especially if he figures 
costs for each month. 

However the most serious drawback of 
this good old method lies in the fact that 
the labor, power, general expense and 
other accounts become so large and un- 
wieldy that they are quite capable of 
successfully hiding leaks and drains 
large enough to ruin the business. What 
I mean is this: if your labor account, 
for instance, shows a high per barrel 
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Jet distinct items that go to make up 
your per barrel cost of production. Then 
and only then is your accounting system 
worthy of the name of cost accounting. 

Other lines of manufacture have cost 
systems more or less. perfect; why 
should not ours, one of the leading, most 
useful and, I might say, one of the oldest 
industries? Is it because our practical 
mill managers shy away from any dry 
treatise of cost accounting, bristling 
with such unfamiliar terms as fixed 
charges, direct and indirect labor, fac- 
tory burden, accessory material, etc? 

Then let us tackle this proposition of 
cost finding from a common sense, an- 
alytical point of view, call a spade a 
spade, and see if this mountain of accu- 
rate cost finding is not only a myth and 
will be a level path when we approach it 
rightly. 

What we all strive for in cost account- 
ing is, to predetermine the actual deliv- 
erd cost of our product; either to intelli- 
gently add a legitimate profit or to deter- 
mine how large a margin any offer we 
may have leaves us over cost. 
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average cost, there is so much laor cost 
in this one account that it is quite im- 
possible to tell which class of labor is the 
cause. If you split these accounts up in- 
to more minute divisions to remedy this, 
it entails too much clerical work to keep 
it up. And any system of cost account- 
ing that entails more expense than any 
saving it might effect, defeats its own 
ends. 

If, as is usually the case, these expense 
accounts are carried for six months ora 
year and then the barrel average is fig- 
ured from them, the amounts have be- 
come so large and unwieldy that they 
will invariably shield any leaks and 
weak points. 

Furthermore when the year has gone 
by it is too late to remedy the past. At 
the end of each month is when you want 
to know, and know absolutely, the per 
barrel cost as well as the earnings or 
losses made,—the latter to prove that 
your cost figuring is accurate and you 
actually earn the margins your selling 
price shows over delivered cost. 

Your accounting system should give 
you these at the end of each month for a 
guide to next month’s business. The 
costs should be given with a confidence 
inspiring accuracy of all the numerous 


The cost systems of most factories are, 
roughly speaking, based on keeping 
track of material and productive labor 
cost on any given job. On these is based 
the cost of the article manufactured by 
adding a certain per cent. of the produc- 
tive labor cost to cover non-productive 
labor, power and all other items of ex- 
pense. The ratio or per cent. is based 
on comparisons of past pay rolls and 
records. If the ratio of productive labor 
cost to the other expenses varies, the re- 
sults are more or less inaccurate. 

The reason for using the productive la- 
bor cost as a basis is that it usually is 
the most important item of the whole 
cost of any manufactured article and it 
is the easiest one to apportion to any 
certain = and the easiest item to ascer- 
tain or keep track of with accuracy. 

Comparing the manufacture of flour 
with other manufacturing industries 
shows us ata glance that we have the 
best of them in ascertaining costs. Our 
output never varies in nature as is the 
case with any machine shop, foundry or 
similar factory. No matter whether we 
operate our mill 24 hours a day or only 
four hours, we have always the same 
unit of output to reckon with, namely, 
the barrel of flour. 


What easier then than to record the 
number of barrels manufactured and di- 
vide the cost of any class of labor or any 
items of expense directly by this number 
to find the per barrel cost? There is no 
adding of any uncertain per cent. to any 
one class of expense to obtain an idea of 
the whole cost. 

The paramount features of cost finding 
for a flour mill are to accurately record 
the output as well as all expenses. It is 
of the utmost importance that no item of 
cost is omitted and that our figures are 
accurately computed. 

Strange as it may seem many items of 
expense never figure as such in comput- 
ing costs. Many items that are nothing 
more or less than expenses become !ost 
by finding their way into material costs 
or as deductions from sales accounts. 
This is especially true where the old 
time merchandise account holds sway. 

To simplify and explain what items go 
to make up costs, we have here a chart; 
(see cut). 

To begin with we have five main com- 
ponent parts of selling price: namely, 
material costs, expense at the plant, sell- 
ing charges, transportation and profit. 
All of them added make our selling price. 
Take the first four and compare it with 
the offer you may have and your possi- 
ble profit or loss is shown. 

Material costs simply consist of the net 
cost of wheat and packages. All we have 
to guard against is to keep out of the 
wheat account any expenses, such as 
purchasing expense, car service, etc; a 
very common error. 

The next step adds expenses to con- 
vert the material into the finished prod- 
uct. The chart divides them into seven 
distinct classes: grain receiving, pow- 
er, manufacturing labor, mill incident- 
als, shipping, administration and gener- 
al expenses. Each class is subdivided 
minutely for the purpose of detecting 
leaks and weak spots. 

Grain receiving we split up into five 
parts: purchasing,—consisting of pur- 
chasing, salary and expenses,—elevator 
labor, grain car service, elevator mainte- 
nance or up-keep and elevator deprecia- 
tion. The total] cost of each is shown and 
reduced to a per bushel basis on each 
monthly report. 

Power is divided into engineers and 
firemen, fuel, lubrication, waste and 
packing, power incidentals, power plant 
maintenance and power plant deprecia- 
tion. 

Manufacturing labor divides into three 
component parts: millers, oilers, sweep- 
ers and helpers, and packing labor. 

Under mill incidentals we show the 
cost of mill depreciation, (a charge to 
create a fund for the replacement of ma- 
chinery and buildings) and mill up-keep 
and incidentals such as brushes, etc. 

Under the head of shipping we have 
four divisions: warehouse and loading 
Jabor, mill car service, clerical (ship- 
ping and stock clerks), and shipping in- 
cidentals, covering such items as car pa- 
per, etc. 

Five divisions compose what we term 
administration. They are executive sal- 
ary, executive’s expenses, sales mana- 
ger’s salary, sales manager’s expenses 
and accounting and clerical. 

The balance of expenses at the pJjant 
are grouped under the head of general 
expense and consist of the following 14 
divisions: stationery and office supplies, 
office maintenance and _ depreciation, 
telephone, telegraph, postage, general 
advertising, samples and express, collec- 
tions and exchange, insurance, interest, 
taxes, watchmen and incidental labor, 
charity and donations and unclassified. 
Some of these seem rather insignificant, 
yet they run up into several hundreds of 
dollars in the course of the year. 

Now each of our monthly statements 
of costs shows, not only the total cost of 
each of these subdivisions, but also the 
per barrel cost of each item, figured to 
tenths of mills. The reason why we fig- 
ure these per barrel items to the tenth 
part of a mill becomes obvious when you 
consider that one cent per barrel fora 
six hundred barrel mill amounts to near- 
ly $2,000 in the course of a year. Did you 
ever stop to think of how much one cent 
per barrel added to your costs amounts 
to in your mill, and then multiplied it by 
five to see what a nickel means to you 
when you add it on to each barrel you 
make? 

The result of our method is that we 
can compare the report with that of a 
previous month of similar run and if 
there are any high points of cost I assure 
you they will loom up. H, for instance, 
the manufacturing labor is high, the sub- 
division costs wlil point out the very 
item or class of labor that caused*pit. 
The per barre] cost is very sensitive and 
will not stand for even one loafer on the 
pay roll. Again if your men in charge of 
power are firing carelessly or are waste- 
ful of oil and supplies, it will automatic- 
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ally show it up. It points out the results, 
promptly and accurately. Then it is up 
to you to determine the reason, weed it 
out or excuse it. 

These sub-divisions can be arranged 
in any manner to suit any conditions. 
The one vital point is to include all ex- 
penses incurred. If you will note care- 
fully our classification of the expenses 
at the plant, you will see that we include 
practically no items but what are in- 
curred in the manufacture ofall products, 
regardless of where destined. 

Adding these expenses, on a per barrel 
basis, to the material costs, (the market 
price of wheat and packages) gives us 
the actual cost of an average barrel 
placed in the car at our plant. This aver- 
age barrel consists of 196 pounds of flour 
and its accompanying feed, quantity ac- 
cording to yield. If desired we can part 
company at this point with the by-prod- 
ucts, and reduce the cost figure to the 
extent of the resulting revenue, peered | 
the cost of the patent alone to be carrie 
on to destination by adding the selling 
cost, of the special district we are figur- 
ing on, the freight and transportation 
insurance, if any. The result is our de- 
livered cost. Sweeten to taste and we 
have what we ought to get for our flour. 
The sweetening should primarily be suf- 
ficient to cover interest on the invest- 
ment, reserve for ttcome-backs”’ and for 
bad accounts. 


This arrangement of cost finding may, - 


at first sight, seem like a tangle of red 
tape and I can give you no better answer 
than that we effect the procuring of prac- 
tically these same figures monthly fora 
600-barrel mill with but one book-keeper. 

I will give you a brief description of 
the methods we follow to effect this mi- 
nute classification of expenses. Instead 
of opening ledger accounts with all our 
different classes of expenditures, we have 
no expense accounts at all. We carry all 
nature of expenditures for labor, fuel or 
anything whatever in a special column 
in the cash journal, voucher record or 
any other record of disbursement you 
may choose. We charge these items not 
by name of classification, but by number 
of account. The total of this special col- 
umn is charged monthly to a controlling 
account in the ledger. Wecall] it the 
'tM. M. & E.’”’ account, meaning, manu- 
facturing, maintenance and expense ac- 
count. 

The items composing this column are 
distributed on a sheet having the num- 
bers at the head of columns. Add to the 
totals thus obtained the inventories of 
those accounts carrying an inventory, 
deduct the credits and the new inven- 
tories and you have the actual cost for 
the month. Such items as taxes, insur- 
ance, interest, etc., that are not paid 
regularly every month, we handle by 
opening unpaid taxes, etc., accounts 
and crediting these accounts with the 
amount chargeable tothe current month. 
When we pay such item, we pay them 
out of the funds thus created. It is need- 
less to say that all labor and salaries are 
entered and charged against each 
month’s business. 

If time permitted I should like to go 
more into detail of our methods of ob- 
taining the analysis of our costs, but 
tnat will have to be relegated to some 
other paper. Suffice it to say that this 
arrangement is not based on any ‘‘test 
run’, but that it does test the run 
each and every month. It tells every 
item of cost, figured on a per barrel 
basis to the tenth part of a mill. It 
enables the mill manager to place his 
finger on the weak spots and helps him 
find the remedy. 

I thank you all for your kind ‘tendur- 
ance”’ and hope we will, some day, reach 
the ideal when all millers, great and 
small, know absolutely their costs and 
can bleach their products to their heart’s 
content and without any interference. 


F. H. PRICE 


Water Ways; The Bill of Lading, the In- 
surance Certificate and the Bankers’ 
Draft; and Wheat Speculation, constitut- 
ed the subjects of a paper read by F. H. 
Price, export agent for the Federation. 
Mr. Price said: 

It has been within the province of the 
traffic manager or export agent of this 
Federation to point out the many prac- 
tical details of the export flour trade, in 
order that oxperting millers might be- 
come thoroughly familiar with all the 
various hazards which the property has 
to encounter before arriving at foreign 
destination. 

The object of this has been primarily 
to show in what details our shipments 
compare with those of foreign competi- 
tors, and to point out remedies or make 
suggestions, with the object of enabling 
our exporting millers to know what they 
have to do in order to put their flour on 
the foreign marketsin as good condition 
as is done by foreign competitors. 

This is all very well in Fee way; while 


it is just as essential to-day to watch out 
for quality of your packages, the loading 
of your cars, and facilities at your dis- 
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posal at the seaboard, it is more incum- 
bent upon us to look further afield for 
remedies which will put new life into 
American export trade. 

Our wheat crop has not kept pace with 
our growing needs, as millers for the 
home and export trade. Nevertheless, 
we have exported enormous quantities of 
raw material to foreign countries, some- 
times because of lower freight rates of- 
fered either on the lakes or by lake and 
rail, and as often because of the great de- 
mand abroad for raw material, which, 
however, has been brought about in the 
first place by the unreasoning rate wars 
in the past, which deprived us of the raw 
material at a time when it was the part 
of wisdom, as far as this country was 
concerned, to have kept it here:and en- 
courage our manufacturing industries. 

We are almost like children; when we 
had a large surplus of wheat we almost 
gave it away; we were too rich and em- 
barrassed by our riches. Our foreign 
friends saw their opportunity and invest- 
ed large sums of money in building up 
new milling plants, and we have kept 
them going profitably more or less ever 
since. 

This has changed the face of our own 
trade, and now we not only have to re- 
vive the foreign trade in American brands 
of flour, but we have to compete very, 
very closely with all grades of flour made 
from all kinds of wheat in Great Britain, 
which are cheaper than ours, and we 
must bring our prices down to their lev- 
el if we wish to do business atall. The 
great cry of ‘‘quality’’ has been lost in 
the overwhelming demand for cheap 
flour. 

It is precisely because of these facts 
that I now draw your attention further 
afield in the matter of export flour. We 
must compete on a cheap basis, and to 
do that we must seek facilities for land- 
ing our flour in Great Britain and the 
Northern countries of Europe in sucha 
manner and by such means, as will give 
us every advantage which this country 
can give to us. 

For the sake of comparison, regard the 
map of Northern Europe closely. There 
are a number of rivers having their 
sources in the various central ranges of 
mountains and flowing northward by 
more or less devious courses into the 
North Sea and the Baltic. 

These rivers are not better than ours, 
and yet these European rivers are the 
great highways over which European ex- 
porters send their products all over the 
world in acute competition with Ameri- 
can manufactures. 

We have so long compared the inland 
freight rates of our railroads with the in- 


land freight rates of European railroads, * 


that we naturally come to think that we 
have a tremendous advantage, and so we 
would have, if the European always used 
his rails for an outlet, but whenever a 
European can take advantage of water 
routes, he does so. 

The provinces of Germany and the 
large towns of interipr Europe situated 
on rivers have had a broad conception of 
their duties to their country and to their 
communities and have raised money by 
means of bonds, whereby they have 
straightened river courses, built wonder- 
fully effective wharves and public ware- 
houses , which have been connected 
either by persuasion or major force by 
the railroads to the trunk lines. 

'’he wharves are studded with cranes 
made in America. The river vessels, like 
our barges, open at the top, and enor- 
mous cranes stretch out their long arms, 
perhaps over one or two other barges if 
necessary, and raise the contents direct- 
ly from such barges into the warehouses, 
or vice versa. The cranes and ware- 
houses are both public property and are 
maintained by a light toll paid by the 
traffic. Human labor is superseded by 
modern machinery wherever possible. 

Every inland town on a river bank of 
importance is the scene of tremendous 
activity. The wharves are modern and 
well built, usually of stone, and the 
charges for operating these wharves, 
cranes, warehouses, etc., are so light as 
to be hut a light burden on the traffic. 

At the bourses in Rotterdam, Amster- 
dam and Hamburg, where I was last 
year, it was customary for the merchants 
to meet three times a week, at which 
time numerous barge captains attended 
the Exchange, and after the sales of the 
day were accomplished, or while they 
were being accomplished, the buyers or 
sellers, as the case may be, approached 
the barge captains, inquiring at what 
rate they would carry their goods up or 
down the river. Hence transportation 
and sale were accomplished at the same 
time. No Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was required to regulate the barge 
rates. It was all in the open market, 
subject to the ordinary conditions of the 
trade, and this is so eminently satisfac- 
tory, that as before stated, to-day North- 
ern Europe is exporting enormously all 
over the world. 

We have the Mississippi river—desert- 
ed—and that river is capable of carrying 
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every pound of flour along its banks 
from Minneapolis -to St. Louis and from 
St. Louis to New Orleans and out by that 
natural water way to Europe, at freight 
rates which ought to put usin a position 
to compete with our foreign competitors. 

Our relief to-day is across the Great 
Lakes and by the rivers that approach 
the seaboard, and thereis no reason why 
all river towns where flour is produced, 
should not have their own public or pri- 
vate wharves and cranes; barges drawn 
by steam tugs up and down the river, 
both for imports and exports; an enor- 
mous wharf at New Orleans, fitted up 
with warehouses and cranes for the im- 
port and export traffic, where all freight 
could be handled, re-loaded and unload- 
ed at a minimum cost. 

Are we so powerless, that we cannot 
agitate and bring about this state of af- 
fairs? Millers ought to be in Congress; 
in the Senate; in municipal govern- 
ments; in state legislatures. In the last 
50 years we find very few millers in any 
of these public bodies, and as a result, 
millers have not procured the advantages 
which they ought to have in considera- 
tion of their importance to the country. 

The millers’ and farmers’ interests are 
absolutely mutual. The farmer, because 
he is in the country, and therefore, more 
remote from the municipal government, 
naturally looks to the miller, who isa 
city dweller, and who occupies a posi- 
tion in the mercantile world somewhat 
more influential, as far as the individual 
is concerned, and who ought, therefore, 
to fight his fights, and provide for his 
taking advantage of the facilities which 
they and the millers naturally require 
for the output of their products. Farm- 
ers, millers and other manufacturers 
should work for this in unison and ac- 
cord with each other, and ultimatley suc- 
cess would crown their efforts. 

We should not be ashamed to go abroad 
to learn our lesson. This country is pop- 
ulated by either Europeans or their de- 
scendants, and if youcome to think of it, 
our European connections have main- 
tained their ideals, and fought against 
every sort of economic disadvantage, 
whereas we, their younger sons, have- 
revelled in a national wealth, unsur- 
passed in the history of the world, and 
like all wealthy revellers, we have neg- 
lected those economic measures, which 
would insure to us the continuance of 
our wealth. 


THE BILL OF LADING, THE INSURANCE 
CERTIFICATE, AND THE .BANKERS DRAFT 


Another phase of our export conditions 
is that we have learned to lean too much 
upon the facilities offered us by the car- 
riers; by the banks, and by the insur- 
ance companies. 

You will recall from history that Julius 
Caesar, when he landed in what is now 
Great Britain, found a warlike and hos- 
tile nation, whom he fought and con- 
quered. For 400 years the Romans held 
the Britons in subjection; taught them 
the gentle art of peace and to lean upon 
the Roman for help in time of war, and 
then the Romans went back and left the 
Britons to fight their own battles. They 
had then forgotten the art of fighting, 
and the use of arms, and in their efforts 
to fight against the Picts, Scots, Danes, 
and various other tribes of Northmen, 
the Britons were again subdued ané@ con- 
quered. 

We, too, have had to fight our own 
fights for our foreign trade; we knew 
what it meant to fight against tremen- 
dous odds, but now we havea through 
bill of lading, which gives us every pro- 
tection which the law can give us; we 
have banks that will finance your drafts 
in the West and collect the money in 
Eastern countries; we have insurance 
companies who will bear the burden of 
the perils of the journey, and the result 
of all this is that you lose a large portion 
of your interest in yourexports; you are 
not as much in touch with them as you 
ought to be, and they arrive in Europe, 
you know not when or how, except as 
your friends abroad complain. 

Our European friends usually have no 
through export bills of lading, they have 
to deal through expediting agents, and 
only secure a port bill of lading finally 
when the goods are Seltvecel to the 
steamship lines. Until that time, the 
property is theirs; the banks do not asa 
rule carry them, and the insurance com- 
panies do not offer them the great scope 
of protection which we are accustomed 
to in this country. 

I ask you not todepend too much upon 
the bill of lading; upon your bank or up- 
on your insurance company. Keep your- 
selves closely in touch with your manu- 
factured product, and be as solicitous 
for its proper carriage and delivery 
abroad, as you would be if you werea 
seaboard exporter, and maintained your 
own office in Europe; as though you had 
no bank to finance you, and had to de- 
pend entirely upon your own resources 
to land your goods where you are to sell 
them. 


WHEAT SITUATION 

Having. considered the foregoing, we 
have to look to the raw material from 
which we make our flours Under present 
day conditions, the wheat-raising farm- 
ers are able to make as much money out 
of. half a crop, as they formerly made 
from a whole one. 

The result has been tremendous afflu- 
ence among the farmers, without in- 
crease in production, and that situation 
has played directly into the hands of in- 
corrigible and unscrupulous speculators. 

It ought to be a crime, punishable by 
a heavy fine or imprisonment, for specu- 
lators to take steps to raise arbitrarily 
the price of national necessities, wheth- 
er food or clothing. 

We raise one of the homeliest of prod- 
ucts; flour is flour the world over and 
nothing more, the poor man’s food and nx 
man’s luxury, and yet it is taxed to th: 
utmost by not only the national govern- 
ment, if we importit, or the raw materia! 
from which it is made, but by unscrupu 
lous speculators, and the result is that 
not only do the people of the countr) 
suffer as regards the price of their mos: 
elementary food, but it handicaps us i: 
our export trade. 

The European governments lead us i: 
this respect. It is acrime in many Eu 
ropean countries for anyone to unscru 
pulously raise the price of wheat by ser 
sational and untruthful reports. Th 
first offense is punishable by a fine, th 
second by a heavier fine, and then by im 
prisonment. So heavy are the penaltie: 
that few indeed indulge in the luxury 
improper speculation in wheat, but ou 
government has not been able to tak 
any steps to protect the people again 
such pirates and we are, therefore, « 
times at their mercy. 

In time possibly our government wi 
help the miller, but before the mill«: 
gets that help, he will have suffered, an«: 
only the national demand for adequat: 
protection at home will finally result i: 
our government taking radical steps t 
protect us from the unfair wheat specu 
lator, the crop killer and his kind. 

We can ourselves look after the littl: 
details of our business, but we need th: 
help of the national, state and city go\ 
ernments for protection against speculs 
tion, and for the extension of our wat: 
way facilities. 





A. L. GOETZMANN 


The following paper on ‘tA Tariff Con 
mission and the Milling Industry’’ wa 
read by A. L. Goetzmann: 

Time'was when consumption and pro- 
duction in American flour balanced on« 
another. Time will come when that ba! 
ance will be restored. In the meantime 
the Divine institution known as our tar- 
iff system must engage our attention. ©» 
long as conditions continue out of ba!- 
ance, it must not only engage our atten- 
tion but bea part of our business. in 
the proper working out to the extension 
of our foreign trade rests your futu 
success and advancement, or the rever 
means your future struggle and retr 
gression. 

There is a scene in ‘tAlice in Wond: 
land’”’ where Alice and the Duchess rin 
hard but make no progress. They ha\e 
to run as hard as they can to stay whi 
they are,and to my mind there is a cl: 
analogy between modern present < 
milling and this scene. We have to run 
as hard as we can to stay where we « 
And a consideration of the tariff in |‘s 
effect upon our trade is but a part of t 
race. I look upon this tariff commiss 
movement as the natural result of si! 
lar conditions in other lines of indus! 
and as the result of a national awak 
ing to the widespread effect the ta 
has upon all classes and upon all 
people. 

The milling industry is growing, 
must advance, it must extend its n 
kets. In our life there is no standi 
still. We must advance or retrograd¢ 

Upon our own tariff depends the ext 
sion of our foreign markets. Betw« 
nations as between interests and s 
tions there is ever a quid pro quo} 
gling of tariff schedules and of tarilfi 
ministration, and that method of ta 
building or tariff administration whi 
while protecting the home industry 
the home laborer, adjusts that protect 
most nearly to the actual needs of ' 
industry and labor, will best consé¢ 
that freedom of trade between nati 
upon which we depend for the profita 
exportation of our surplus production. 

n the good old agricultural town 
where I was born and raised I was tauy\' 
early that to get the most effective p 
out of a team of horses they were to 
hitched as close to the wagon as po 
ble. The methods always followed |" 
this country, of attending to this mat''' 
of tariff making for us, was like hitching 
the team at the extreme outer end of '''° 
tongue. We want to hitch our team c! se 
up to the load and we want to breed 'P 
a team of the right kind of pulling stock. 
We want to breed up draft animals w° 
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know how to settle their necks in the 


lars and pull. 

a you will permit a homely illustration, 
which is not entirely true but strongly 
analogous, the present method of tari 

making reminds me of the road building 
of the farmer road_ supervisor. This su- 
pervisor leaves his road until the com- 
Jaints over his township become too 
ware for him, and then, after much de- 


liberation and much formality, he issues 
notics to the neighbors who have road 
taxes to work out and who are beholden 


une particular spot he decides needs 
tention, to meet on a certain day. Now 
who have been raised in a rural com- 
know the process. The crowd 
together at 7:30 or 8 o’clock in the 
ing with a collection of more or less 
ted tools furnished by the town- 
\ long time is consumed looking 
place to be fixed; many anec- 
e told of poor roads and other 
-s: much discussion is expended as 
and means, and along about 10 
. start is made along the lines of 

t approval. 
veighty subject and should not 
red upon lightly or without great 
ation. They don’t work very 
‘'s generally hot; it’s township 
:yway, and nobody cares much; 
bacco is consumed; many trips 
«eto the well to fill the water jug; 
ime is taken at noon to eat; an 
onal farmer comes along, notes the 
y and tells the supervisor what a 
r he is and prophesies a bright 
future, possibly sheriff some 
and along about 4:20 or 5 they all 
off to get home in time to do the 
nd fix up that fence along the 
rty that needs attention before 
d when they quit the job is done. 
u ever drive over one of those 
roads? It’s a fearful and won- 
i job. On either side a good deep 
guaranteed not to drain, has been 
cd out. A long mound about six 
ide, of good, black, rich soil, ina 
very ‘'ridgey’”’ condition, is placed in the 
center of the driveway, and the job is 
it is impassable for a load and re- 
quires mighty careful driving, until 





gradually under traffic the good old ruts 
are back, ‘Then, after crops are moved 
with much difficulty and great expense 
F of time, the fall days come along and 
everybody prays for a freeze so that it 
will be passable at least. 
it’s neveragood road, It’s never right. 
The entire principle is wrong. The tools 
are wrong. The material is wrong, and 


the supervisor isn’t educated, isn’t ex- 
pert on that work. In spite of results; 
in spite of everything, did you ever criti- 
cize results or methods to a road super- 
Visor? 

The thought of doing so reminds me of 
the man who asked the policeman how to 
reach St. Anthony’s Hospital. ‘'Go 
down two blocks to the corner, stick 


your head in Finnegan’s saloon and yell 
‘To hell with the Pope’ and in about two 
hours you’ll wake up in’ St. Anthony’s 
hospital.’’ In some states down East the 
people have actually had the effrontery 


to rise up in revolt and hire trained en- 
gineers to build their roads and they 
actually have roads that are passable, in 
April. It is presumed much hard feeling 
Was stirred up with the old and real road 
builders, but the people want roads and 
they applied science to getting them. 
About a year ago in company with 
about 60 representatives of the manufac- 
turers and producers of this country, I 
went to Washington to present to the 
Congressional leaders our wishes and 
What we felt to be our necessities in the 
Way oi bringing about a safe, sane, intel- 
ligent re-adjustment of the tariff sched- 
ules. We recommended the application 
of science to the building of our roads. 
We wanted a road that would be passa- 
me all the year and that would not abso- 
utely shut off traffic-driving for a long 
time after completion. We wanted our 


ditches to drain, and the drive-way 
- rth and, since it was our load to be 
auled, we felt we had a right to speak. 


We had a respectful hearing, but I 
ptr k that when our upsheombe. Mr. 
ty n ¢ leve, president of the National 
“anutacturers’ Association, woke up, it 
was up in St. Anthony’s hospital. e 
ek re told that what was good enough for 
= ‘athers, was good enough for us. 
4 her y haw always made tariffs in one way 
at lat Way would be followed this time. 
m.. *w, a8 I said in the beginning of the 
. uetration of the road builders, this is 
mor entirely a true analogy, it is true to 
- 1S extent: no le islator, be he en- 

owed with the wisdom of a Solomon 
peed had any special one of his thou- 
“7 icrislative uties the time this one 
«i = requires. He cannot become an 
een ane wont our tariff needs at this 
some de rained, scientific revision by ex- 

Germany spent five 

; years of the full 
ae of a score of her ablest men in per- 
ome ing her tariff law. Does it seem rea- 
ae € that our Congress can in a few 
a weeks or months, with the most 
me oer sort of hearings given the people 

nterest, produce a satisfactory law? 
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If you are curious to know how thor- 
oughly a manufacturer or producer may 
be stimulated in his trade through a tar- 
iff law, study the German tariff law in its 
treatment of flour, millfeeds and meats. 
Now our congressmen are desirous of 
avoiding an impassable road during its 
repair, they don’t want to disrupt busi- 
ness and am constrained to believe 
their opposition to atariff commission is 
due to an honest fear of such disruption, 
rather than any dislike of relinquishment 
of power or privilege. 

If a commission, such as is asked for, 
should be so so ae instructed by Con- 
gress, that their deliberations would 
cause the disturbing effect upon busi- 
ness feared by their opposing congress- 
men, then the matter should most cer- 
tainly not be entered upon, 

During our hearing with Messrs. Uan- 
non and Payne, Uncle Joe, with the 
shrewd, gentle insinuation for which he 
is famed, asked a tanner of our delega- 
tion what he wanted in a way of a sched- 
ule, and then started a cattle raiser after 
him, after which he drew a moral from 
this Jittle play to show us the absurdity 
of our position. It was beautifully done 
and showed consummate skill, moreover 
it had its effect on some of our delegation, 
particularly the politically inclined. 

At this hearing he also explained the 
‘tstand pat’? idea of a maximum and 
minimum tariff and said that was what 
we wanted, and I’m _ not sure in our 
dazed condition but we agreed to his 
ideas. He said: ‘tYou want a minimum 
tariff which shall be the prevailing tariff 
and a maximum with which to beat the 
other fellow over the head if he doesn’t 
give you the best he has in the shop.” In 
other words, we wanted what we have 
to-day, and we wanted to maintain the 
dear, old, rock-ribbed, dyed-in-the-wool, 
stand-pat Republicanism, which is just 
exactly what everyone of us absolutely 
did not want. 

Now, I don’t intend to talk politics, 
nor do I intend to talk tariff in general, 
notwithstanding the fact that Senator 
Sorghum says that it is the one thing on 
which we may gain reputation by little 
knowledge and much talking, for what I 
don’t know about the subject in general 
‘tif placed end on end’’ would make a 
very, very long line. 

I do, however, want to draw your at- 
tention to just a few of the necessities of 
the flour milling trade, which will show 
you the interest we have, not alone in 
tariff revision, but as well the need of 
and our ideas of the present possibilities 
of a tariff commission. 

The fiour milling capacity of the Unit- 
ed States is capable of grinding every 
bushel of wheat raised in this country in 
from 144 to 150 days. We raise in this 
country on an average crop, 700,000,000 
bus of wheat. Of this 550,000,000 bus are 
required for home consumption and seed 
perannum. The balance is exported in 
the form either of wheat or flour. The 
milling industry of this country of course 
profits by the milling of the product at 
home and the exporting of the finished 
product. We make the best flour made 
on earth and the consumer abroad wants 
it. Hundreds of thousands of operatives 
in our plants profit by our so doing. 

The farmer possesses a potential earn- 
ing of approximately $25,000,000 by our so 
doing, in addition to which the dairy- 
man and cattle feeder would gain in 
cheaper feedingstuffs an amount vastly 
in excess of this. But, although Europe 
needs this wheat (either as wheat or 
flour) for bread, the milling interests of 
the various European or other countries 
by various methods disbar our flour. 

To illustrate: 

First. Germany imposes a discrimi- 
nate tariff of approximately 64 cents a 
barrel on our flour over that imposed on 
an amount of wheat necessary to produce 
it. 

Second. Germany pays what amounts 
to an export bounty of approximately 40c 
per barrel on every barrel of flour ex- 
ported. 

Third. Due to this bounty, a tariff 
agent flour is eminent in Holland (one 
of the two free countries left us in Eu- 
rope). 

Fourth. Belgium imposes a tariff of 
35c per barrel on our flour and admits 
our wheat free. France and Spain im- 
poses discriminative tariffs on our flour. 

Fifth. Each of these countries exports 
flour. Each uses our wheat in produc- 
ing this export flour, which enters into 
competition in the free countries of Eu- 
rope against our own manufactured 
product. 

Our great industry, fourth in point of 
value of production, asks of Congress to 
protect us against a discrimination, 
(caused, we must admit, by our tariff re- 
strictions), by the following means: 

First. A maximum and minimum tar- 


iff. 

Second. Revise the tariff schedules 
on the basis of affording adequate (but 
not excessive) protection to all Ameri- 
can industries. 

Third. Place the application of the 
minimum tariff or revised list in the 
hands of the chief executive, with in- 


structions from Congress to apply such 
minimums to the products of the coun- 
tries of the world only when proof of 
non-discrimination both direct and in- 
direct against our flour, is shown. 

And last. Place at the helm to investi- 
gate and decide when countries are giv- 
ing us fair and reciprocal treatment, a 
commission of men big enough and 
broad enough and who will give their 
whole time to it, so that we may have a 
cna | of fair play in every country of the 
world. Also a commission hitched close- 
ly to the wagon, a tribunal before whom 
we may go with our needs and to whom 
the Congress and the Executive may 
look for that knowledge which no body 
of men, or no department of our govern- 
ment, is now in a position to give them. 





A. MENNEL 


The following address was delivered 
by A. Mennel, of Toledo, Ohio: 

At the request of your secretary, Mr. 
A. L. Goetzmann, I have. prepared a pa- 
per on Yield, Invisible Loss and Evapora- 
tion, and to make such a paper as accu- 
rate as possible, Ifound it necessary to 
take the actual workings of a mill whose 
fiscal year ends June 1, 1909, for a period 
of eleven months, beginning with June 
1, 1908, and ending with May 1, 1909. The 
accuracy of the figures given I vouch for, 
knowing that they are absolutely cor- 
rect. 

Expressed in the regular way, the 
yield, grinding 1,365,665 bushels of re- 
cleaned No. 2 red winter wheat, was 4.20 
8-10, and the same yield from uncleaned 
wheat was 4.29%. 

1 think, however, the yield should be 
recorded by getting the percentage of 
flour contained in the wheat, the per- 
centage of feed coming from the same 
wheat and the percentage of evaporation 
in grinding it. Taken on this basis, the 
results are as follows: 

Instead of expressing the quantity of 
wheat in bushels, it is more convenient 
to have all the products converted into 
pounds, 

The cleaned wheat ground amounted 
to 81,939,900 lbs, out of which was pro- 
duced 61,071,266 Ibs of flour, equal to 
74.53 per cent; 19,628,324 lbs of feed, equal 
to 23.96 per cent; 1,240,310 Ibs of evapora- 
tion, equal to 1.51 per cent; the total 
pounds of flour, feed and evaporation 
amounting to 81,939,900 Ibs, being exact- 
ly the number of pounds of cleaned 
wheat ground. 

To arrive at the pounds of flour pro- 
duced, it was necessary to deduct the 
weight of all sacks in which the flour 
was packed, so as to have exactly 196 Ibs 
of flour to the barrel. On flour shipped 
to Southern territory, where sacked flour 
is shipped in 12, 24,48 and 96-lb sacks, 
the shortage of four pounds was taken 
into account, instead of being usually fig- 
ured in as flour. 

Short weights in the South run all the 
way from 4 to 36 Ibs to the barrel; the 
36-lb shortage occurs when flour is 
shipped in 10-lb sacks. It is true most 
millers give 19 sacks of 10 Ibs to the bar- 
rel or 6 lbs short of the legitimate 
weight, but the consumer is not told 
that he is not getting as much flour as 
his neighbor who buys a 12-lb sack. As 
long as flour is sold at 196 Ibs to the bar- 
rel and fractions, such as 12% for 1-16’s 
and 24% for \’s, there will be irregulari- 
ties in weights. 

The same details could be given when 
the yield is figured from uncleaned 
wheat, a correct record having been kept 
of the coarse matter, such as sticks, 
strings and straws, of which the quanti- 
ty for the eleven months amounted to 12,- 
295 Ibs. This material was either used 
for bedding cars Or was burned up as 
worthless. 

The yield from uncleaned wheat can- 
not be given as accurately as on cleaned 
wheat from the fact that when a large 
amount of wheat is taken in in the fall 
of the year, the screenings are usually 
very much in excess of what they are 
later on when the wheat has been re- 
cleaned a number of times. 

I would therefore call your attention 
particularly to the yield from cleaned 
wheat. 

It will be noticed that the amount of 
evaporation in converting wheat into 
flour is a much larger item than is gen- 
erally supposed, amounting to the large 
figures of 1,240,310 Ibs for eleven months. 

At the beginning of this paper, the 
items of yield, invisible loss and evapo- 
ration are mentioned. The invisible 
loss, however, should be eliminated, as 
there is no invisible loss not accounted 
for in the above calculations, evaporation 
constituting what is generally known as 
invisible loss. 

In submitting these figures and con- 
verting all the products to pounds, I 
take this opportunity to state that wheat 
should be purchased at so much per hun- 
dred pounds, instead of bushels, inas- 
much as flour and feed are figured ona 
pound basis. 

It would also be desirable if, instead of 
selling flour on the basis of 196 Ibs to the 
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barrel, millers would adopt the plan of 
selling at so much per hundred pounds, 
in. packages of 100, 50, 25 and 10 Ibs. 
Some millers object to this, saying it is 
unnecessary to give 100 lbs of flour, when 
98 will do for a half barrel, overlooking 
the fact there would be no barrel basis, 
and the price would be entirely fixed at 
so much per hundred pounds. 

The importance of handling wheat on 

acental basis is illustrated in a more 
forcible manner when we handle ear 
corn, a bushel of which ranges from 68 
to 90 lbs or over, according to the dry- 
ness of the corn. In some parts of Ohio, 
dealers buy ear corn by the bushel, 
adopting an arbitrary number of pounds 
to constitute a bushel. In other sections, 
ear corn is bought at so much per hun- 
dred pounds. We probably all agree that 
the 100-lb basis in handling ear corn is 
much more desirable than in handling it 
on a bushel basis, when the number of 
pounds vary according to the dryness of 
the corn and cob. 
_ Inasmuch as the weight of the wheat 
is arrived at in pounds, in unloading 
from wagons and cars, it seems quite 
useless to convert these pounds into 
bushels, and I hope the time is not far 
off when wheat, corn and oats are han- 
died on a cental basis, the same as is 
now the case on the Pacific coast and in 
the state of Florida. 

It may be that before many years the 
metric system will prevail in our coun- 
try and in that case the change would 
not be a radical one, going trom the cen- 
tal to the metric system. 

. The mill from which the above records 
were taken has been in the business for 
over twenty years, and during most of 
this time, it has hedged its cash pur- 
chases of wheat by the sale of options in 
various markets. 

Owing to the manipulated markets we 
have had during the last eight or ten 
months, the hedging system has not 
been satisfactory, and it would seem as 
if suitable legislation should be passed 
to abolish option trading. I do not think 
that the trading in options can be regu- 
lated so as to eliminate the gambling fea- 
tures, and the only way to let supply 
and demand regulate the price of wheat, 
is to do away with trading in futures. It 
matters little whether the bulls or the 
bears are in the saddle; violent fluctua- 
tions, up or down, interfere with the 
legitimate milling and selling of flour. 
Inasmuch as there are many sides to this 
question, I do not wish to make any fur- 
ther comments on it, leaving it to the 
millers of this convention to express 
their own views on the subject. 


WILLIAM G. CROCKER 


Profitable Milling Due to Proper Mark- 
eting of By-Products, was the subject of 
a paper read by William G. Crocker, of 
Minneapolis, manager of the feed de- 
partment of Washburn-Crosby Co. Mr. 
Crocker said: 

This is a rather broad, and at the same 
time intricate subject. For the past 15 
years it has been my privilege to man- 
age the feed department of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., and I have long since 
come to the conclusion that a great deal 
of money can be made or lost, according 
to the methods employed in disposing of 
our by-products. 

These by-products constitute approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. of our output. 
dollar made in the feed department is 
just as good as a dollar made in the flour 
department. Do not overlook the fact 
that a dollar per ton equals approximate- 
ly 4c per barrel. When the wheat mark- 
et advances, ordinarily, unless you have 
money to burn, you advance the price of 
your flour. Although the cost of the 
raw material, from which it is made, ad- 
vances, the price of your millfeed does 
not advance. Hence the flour must bear 
the burden of the additjonal cost. 

Did you ever stop toc onsider the actu- 
al cost of your millfeed? For instance, 
supposing that wheat to-day is worth 60c 
per bushel. This is not an extreme sup- 
position. We had wheat in the fifties in 
1893-4-5. Sixty cents per bushel is a cent 
a pound, or $20 per ton. Therefore, your 
millfeed costs you $20 per ton. With 
wheat at 60c per bushel, we will say, you 
are obliged to sell your feed at $10 per 
ton, being a loss of $10 perton. Now, 
with wheat at $1.20 per bushel, the feed 
costs you $40 per ton, while we will say 
it brings $20 per ton, loss therefore $20 
per ton. 

This is, of course, a purely theoretical 
statement. You will be inclined to con- 
sider it a very absurd problem. Now, it 
is not as absurd as you may think. But 
if you still maintain this opinion, please 
tole your pencils and figure it out. When 
it comes down to an abstract statement 
of facts, it is absolutely correct. Of 
course were there not mitigating condi- 
tions, we could not remain long in the 
milling business on this basis. 

In 1903 we received a letter from our 
correspondents in Belfast, reading as fol- 
lows: . 

‘tIreland has been for very many years 
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a stronghold for bran, a higher price oft- 
en being paid for it than for wheat, so 
you will see our farmers know the worth 
of bran as a food for cattle.”’ 

This should impress upon us the im- 
portance of securing full values for our 
by-products. , 

Unfortunately it is a self evident fact 
that sales of millfeed are governed, not 
by the cost, but by the law of supply and 
demand, together with values of coarse 
grains and competing feeds. We must 
concede a general relationship between 
all feedingstuffs. In September, 1896, we 
sold bran at $3.50 per ton, bulk, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. At the same time No. 3 
oats were selling at 14c per bushel, or 
$8.75 per ton; No. 3 corn at 17c per busb- 
el, or $6.07 per ton; while wheat was 
worth ‘about 55c per bushel, or $18.33 per 
ton. At that time you will see that we 
were losing nearly $15 per ton on our 
bran, compared with the price of the raw 
material. Although these figures now 
sound like fairy tales, you will remember 
they were due to abnormally large crops. 
To-day No. 3 oats are worth approxi- 
mately $34 per ton; bran $23 per ton. 

In 1904, Prof. C. D. Smith, of the Agri- 
cultural College of Michigan, wrote us a 
very strong letter on the values of mill- 
feed. Among other things, he said: 

‘tNo claim can be made that wheat 
bran or any other of the by-products of 
the flouring mills are indispensable, but 
it is undoubtedly true that a more satis- 
factory ration can be made with wheat 
bran as a basis than can possibly be 
made without it. A farmer who has corn 
and oats will seldom find a time when, 
at current prices, he can afford to feed 
his oats rather than exchange at least a 
part of them for wheat bran. For in- 
stance, with oats at 32c per bushel, or 
$20 per ton, he would better sell them 
and buy bran if he can get it at anything 
less than $24 per ton. He will get his 
protein cheaper, and besides will get-the 
advantage of the peculiar physiological 
effect of the wheat bran itself.”’ 

On this basis to-day, with oats at $34 per 
ton, the farmer would be justified in pay- 
ing $40.80 per ton for bran. Now, this is 
more like it. Therefore, compared with 
oats, we are getting nearer the value of 
our feed than in 1896. Admitting, how- 
ever, that the price of bran in 1896 was 
abnormally low, we find that on Sept. 1 
for the past seven years, Values were as 
foHows f.o.b. Minneapolis, in bulk: 


Bran No.3 oats No. 3corn No.1 wheat 

bu ton button bu ton 

1902....$11.50 .29 $18.13 .55% $19.82 .6644 $22.16 
1903.... 12,25 .33 20.63 .52 18.57 .86% 28.83 
1904.... 15.00 .31 19.38 .5234 18.84 1.17% 39.04 
1905.... 11.00 .2234 14.22 .50% 17.95 .84'@ 28.04 
1906.... 12.75 .26% 16.56 .4634 16.70 .76% 25.50 
1907.... 19.25 .44% 27.81 .59 21.07 1.07 35.67 
1908.... 18.25 .45% 28.44 .76% 27.41 1.01% 33.83 


A few weeks ago I had the pleasure of 
a long interview with a chief chemist of 
one of our Western states, (not Minneso- 
ta), on the value of millfeed. You all 
know him by reputation as an expert, 
and recognized authority. In reply to 
my question as to the value of wheat 
bran compared with oats, he replied that 
it was about the same. Confirming this 
opinion, I refer you to article No. 463 of 
‘'tFeeds & Feeding,’ in ‘which Prof. 
Henry says: 

‘tUpon the whole, bran and shorts 
proved of equal worth to oats for feeding 
horses and mules’”’ 

Also Art. No. 640: 

‘'These results agree closely, and from 
them we may assume that wheat bran is 
of equal feeding value for milch cows 
with a mixture of barley and oats.”’ 

I also refer you to article No. 719 in the 
same book, which says: 

'tNext to corn, wheat bran is the great 
cow feed of this country. Rich in ash 
and protein, carrying a fair amount of 
starchy matter, its light, chaffy charac- 
ter renders it the natural complement of 
heavy corn meal. Though its nutritive 
constituents approximate those of cottun- 
seed meal, it mixes well with that feed, 
causing it to lie more lightly in the 
stomach.”’ 

I hold that we should have more money 
for our feed because its intrinsic value is 
better known to-day due to the agricul- 
tural experiment stations, and a more 
thorough knowledge of its merits through 
intelligent experience. Prof. Smith in 
the letter referred to also says: 

‘'There are feeds that are richer in 
protein, like cottonseed meal and lin- 
seed meal, but none of them possess that 
peculiar adaptability to the wants of the 
dairy cow that characterizes wheat 
bran.”’ 

Therefore, the value of oats to-day be- 
ing $34 per ton, we are not getting 
enough for our bran, or other grades of 
feed. $23 may sound high for bran, but 
only by comparison with the price in 
previous years. It is entirely too low 
compared with oats and corn, and con- 
sidering its intrinsic value. 

I firmly believe that the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation should institute a cam- 
paign of education, setting forth the 
merits of our;millfeeds. Some of you 
will recall a pamphlet issued in the 
eighties by the Minneapolis Millers’ As- 
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sociation, entitled ‘t How to Make Beef,”’ 
and distributed very generally. 

I think this campaign should be con- 
ducted not by any one company, but by 
the Federation, for the good of all, as 
each and every miller in this country is, 
or should be, vitally interested in secur- 
ing more money for his by-products. 

In September, 1904, bran was $15 per 


“ton, while oats were $19, or within of 


the price of oats. In September, 1905, 
bran was $11 per ton, while oats were 
$14, or within $3 of the price of oats. If 
there was a difference of only $3 or $4 in 
those two years, why should there bea 
difference of $11 to-day? We can only 
concede that there are other influences 
on the price in the shape of competing 
substitutes. 

Now, gentlemen, you have been very 
patient. Some of you undoubtedly have 
come to the conclusion that I have for- 
gotten my subject, and consider that I 
am addressing a farmers alliance. No, I 
have not forgotten my subject, but I sim- 
ply want to impress upon you the fact 
that our by-products are valuable com- 
modities, worth all that we can get for 
them, and more. I claim, and again re- 
peat, that a great deal of money can be 
made or lost in the marketing of our by- 
products. Do not treat them as a side 
issue. Do not discount the future, even 
if you are obliged to take lower prices 
when the time comes. Your doing so 
will in itself have a demoralizing effect 
upon the market. 

For this very reason, I want to put in 
a plea right here that we all discontinue 
the custom of selling feed for season 
shipment. Nine times out of ten there 
is nothing in it for the miller. If the 
market goes to the season price, all well 
and good. Give your trade the benefit. 
You can afford to take a chance on the 
market just as well as some broker. If 
it is a good purchase for him, it is a good 
gamble for you to take. So much for sea- 
son feed. 

Now, let us turn to feed in split cars 
with flour. It is an old story, but for 
many years, it has seemed to be the rule 
of the trade to expect to buy feed in split 
cars with flour at a discount, and you 
know very well that these discounts run 
from 25c to $1 per ton on feed less than 
you can secure for straight carlots. 

Now, part of this paper has been theo- 
retical, but this particular section is de- 
cidedly practical. For instance: assume 
a split car containing 25 bbls of flour, 
balance of the car 17% tons of feed; the 
latter discounted 25c per ton; the dis- 
count on the feed amounts in reality to 
17%c per bbl on the flour. Now,a dis- 
count of 50c on the feed in this car would 
amount to 35c per bb! on the flour; 75c 
per ton would be 52%c on the flour; $1 
on the feed would be 70c per bb! on the 
flour. 

You may say that you do not sell split 
cars of this kind. es, you do; and you 
are mighty glad to have the orders. But 
I venture the assertion that if one of your 
salesmen would report such a car as I 
have cited, and secure full limits for the 
feed, making the equivalent discount in 
the price of the flour, you would quickly 
refuse to confirm the sale, or else you 
would give him some positive instruc- 
tions regarding further business. 

Did you ever stop to think of the injus- 
tice to yourselves and the large jobber 
who buys his flour and feed in straight 
carlots at full limits, in selling split cars 
even at limits, to say nothing of selling 
at adiscount? In the first place, this 
dealer generally orders 25 bbls of flour, 
poem 50; and two at least, or proba- 

ly four kinds of feed. He is buying less 
than carload lots at carload prices, or 
less. Now, in the second place, possibly 
values are such that he does not care to 
take greater chances on the market, 
either flour or feed. In the third place, 
possibly and _ probably, he couldn’t 
handle a straight car of each if he wished 
to do so. 

-Therefore, the fact of the matter is the 
buyer of such a car should pay a premi- 
um, not only for his flour, but also for 
his feed, and I believe that the day will 
come when this will be done. Think this 
over. Why can’t we all use a little com- 
mon sense and hold firm on this kind of 
business? 


PROFITABLE MILLING DUE TO PROPER 
MARKETING OF BY-PRODUCTS 


This simply simmers down to doing 
business on business principles. Values 
of millfeed are frequently speculative. 
Study conditions. Study the coarse grain 
crops. The flour output. The wheat 
market in its relation to the flour mar- 
ket. For instance, a short wheat crop in 
one or all sections means curtailed out- 
put. Hence, firmer prices on feed. Asa 
rule the worse the flour market, the bet- 
ter the feed market, and vice versa. 

Never solicit bids. It only weakens 
the market. Offer at a special price if 
necessary, and possibly accept a counter 
offer, but never ask for offers. If you 
cannot secure what you think your feed 
is worth, do not be afraid to store it for 
atime. There are seasons when this is 


warranted. Ido not approve of storing, 
excepting as a last resort; not as a gen- 
eral thing. When the market is sick, 
then you should hold your prices firm, 
and store if necessary. 

You can afford to speculate on your 
own feed at a sacrifice just as well as 
some broker or jobber. At a discount 
the chances are better for an advance 
than for a further decline, ordinarily. 
There are always times when you cannot 
give your feed away, or at least some 
one grade or possibly more. But the 
pendulum of demand will swing back 
again, and the orders willcome. The 
longer the dullness, the better the trade 
later on. Remember that whether you 
sell or not, the good old cow is doing 
business every day regardless of the 
market. 

Always be a bull on feed, because you 
start with the handicap that you are not 
getting what it is worth. If you can se- 
cure $1 per ton, or even 50c per ton over 
an indiscreet competitor, think what it 
amounts to on a year’s output. One dol- 
lar per ton is only five-tenths of one mill 
per pound. This excess on your output 
will give you 6 per cent. on your capital, 
if you are not overcapitalized. Really it 
is worth thinking about. 


Now, while not pertinent to the sub- . 


ject given me, I would like to touch on 
the feedingstuffs laws. During the last 
few years many restrictions have come 
up regarding the selling of millfeeds in 
different states. Many of these laws are 
unjust. Many of them are being replaced 
by more stringent ones. As millers, we 
should welcome all fair laws. We do, al- 
though they cause us more or less incon- 
venience and expense. But it does not 
seem right that we should be obliged to 
pay a tax on millfeed shipped into Iowa, 
Indiana, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
other states, although the buyer in these 
states must pay the tax. We charge 25c 
per ton additional to cover the cost and 
annoyance. 

You recall the efforts a year ago to se- 
cure a uniform feeding bill. At present 
this seems quite impossible, owing to 
various conditions in different localities. 
Nevertheless, we should have a uniform 
feeding bill, and we must work vigorous- 
ly to secure it. A package of millfeed 
should be like legal tender, good in any 
state. We should not be subjected to one 
set of restrictions in New York state, an- 
other in Pennsylvania, and stili another 
in Virginia. Any state which cannot 
maintain this police protection, without 
taxation, has no right to establish such 
a law. 

The reason given for taxation in some 
of the states is that the legislatures will 
not make appropriations to carry on the 
work of an inspection department. 
Pennsylvania does this. Hence we hold 
up the Pennsylvania law as a model law, 
as being perfectly fair tothe miller. This 
law is our idea of a uniform feeding bill. 
We should give such a law our hearty ap- 
proval for the reason that, as manufac- 
turers of pure feeds, it protects to a cer- 
tain extent against sugar coated and 
various other adulterated dopes offered 
as substitutes for our products. 

The stricter the laws the better for us; 
excepting that the states have no right 
to adopt standards which are inconsis- 
tent. For instance, owing to the stand- 
ards adopted by the Southern Chemists’ 
Association this year, some, if not all of 
us were unable to secure registration of 
our bran and standard middlings in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina; that is early 
this year. These standards were for 
bran: 14.5 per cent. protein; 4 per cent. 
fat; 9.5 per cent. fibre; for standard mid- 
dlings, 15-4-6 per cent., respectively. 

We maintained that these were too 
high for general guarantees, and that we 
should have for bran, 14-4-11 per cent; 
standard middlings, 15-4-9 per cent; and 
in this we were upheld by prominent 
state authorities of wide experience and 
reputation. 

Recently we have secured a temporary 
registration on a compromise basis, 
namely: bran: 14.5 per cent. protein, 
4.0 per cent. fat, 11.0 per cent. fibre; 
standard middlings: 15.0 per cent. pro- 
tein, 4.0 per cent fat, 8.0 per cent. fibre. 

These standards to hold until a meet- 
ing of the association next fall. We feel, 
and trust, that you will agree with us 
that the standards should be made for 
bran, 14-4-11 per cent; standard mid- 
dlings, 15-4-9 per cent. We earnestly hope 
that every miller will agitate with the 
authorities the adoption of these stand- 
ards. 

And, now let me plead for more pride 
in the value of our by-products. AsI 
have frequently said to our salesmen: 
‘tAnyone can give away feed, but it takes 
a good man to get what it is worth.”’ 

And now to conclude, let me, with 
apologies to the author, modify a well 
known verse: - 


It is easy enough to look pleasant, 
When feed goes off like a song, 
But the man worth while 

Is the man that can smile 

When the market goes dead wrong. 
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THE AMERICAN TARIFF 
AND FOREIGN TRADE 


(Continued from page 520.) 
longer exist, he shall issue a proclam;. 
tion to this effect, and thereupon anq 
thereafter the provisions of the venera| 
tariff shall be applied to the importation 
of articles from such country. Whenever 
the provisions of the general tariii of the 
United States shall be applicabl to gr. 
ticles imported from any foreign coup. 
try they shall be applicable to the prod. 
ucts of such country. Whether in, ported 
directly from the country of pro:uction 
or otherwise. 

It goes without saying that no ody fy. 
miliar with the facts believes tat the 
punitive general tariff will ever 0 into 
effect in any case. To begin \ ith, we 
have no trade troubles with Gre t Brit. 
ain, our largest customer, and p: ictical- 
ly none with any of the imports it com- 
mercial] nations, except France «1d Ger. 
many. There may be chance fc: a mis. 
understanding with Canada; bu this is 
doubtful. Hence it is fairly cert in that 


before March 31, 1910, is reache |, a ma- 
jority of the nations will have «> read- 
justed their relations with us : : to en- 
title them to a continuation of th. United 
States minimum rates; and ‘ooking 
towards an ‘ironing out’ of o: © differ- 


ences with such countries as m: ¥ be, in 
the judgment of the Executive enjorc- 
ing against us restrictions that operate 
harshly against products larely or 
wholly of American origin, it is further 
provided that: 

To secure information to as ist the 
President in the discharge of th duties 
imposed upon him by this sect on, and 
information which will be usefu! to Con 
gress in tariff legislation, and to ‘he offi- 


cers of the governmment in the « iminis- 
tration of the customs laws, t!:» Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized to em) »y such 
persons as may be required t» make 
thorough investigations and ¢<amina- 


tions into the production, comm: rce and 
trade of the United States anc foreign 
countries, and all conditions « ifecting 
the same. 

It goes without saying that “senator 
Aldrich’s plan will probably compel the 
extension to the United States «/ all ex 
That is to say it will 
probably obtain for us the best terms 
now accorded each other by the nations 
now operating under the dual-t»rili sys 
tem. Unfortunately in the case »{ many 
products in which the United Stites bas 
a special interest, the European mini 
mums are in many cases not as lowas 
they should be, and it will be up to Pres 


ident Taft and his advisers to «ndeavor 
to obtain better terms in such instances 
before extending indefinitely our mini 


mum rates. That he will bend «very en 
ergy in behalf of the export tradv« in case 
this is adopted, is his official assurance. 

Meantime France is revising ‘ver taril 
upwards more; especially wherever It 
touches American goods. J:pan and 
Brazil are also overhauling the:r sched- 
ules, with the aid of commissivns; soit 
behooves us to equip ourselves at once 


as best we can to cope with th: difficult 
and important problems now rapidly 
over-taking us in our trade ‘lations 
with the rest of the world. ; 
Observe the export totals. for the 
nine months ended April 1, 19) we sent 
abroad but $16,855,340 worth of |i: e stock, 
as against $28,000,000 during t corres 
sponding months two years ago, ind $27, 
000,000 for the same period one | «ar ago 
The total of meats and dairy — roducts 
for the same time was only $1. ,298,25, 
as compared with $152,000,000 in 90", and 
$151,000,000 in 1908. 
In breadstuffs during these s ‘me nine 
months we exported a trifle n re than 
in 1907, but the total, $139,078,4' io 0 
no 


000,000, below that for the nin: - 
ended April 1, 1908. A loss of — »,000,(0) 
is thus revealed for the first th e quar 


ters of the current fiscal year 0 ne 
products alone. Possibly preva’ ¢ hig? 
rices have some bearing, but‘ © acti’ 
‘ity of foreign agrarians isap nt fac 
tor at all times. Somebody mv — beg!? 
to fight the battle for Amer (0 — 
products abroad as well as at bh me 3 
fight hard if we are to keep ou jootin 
as against competing countries ; 
But somebody may say Ww: are of 
proaching the day when we wi! 14¥¢ re 
surplus either of breadstuiis ee 
sions for export, and therefore ‘e - 
safely neglect at the same time ' °S€ if 
eign outlets. So eminent an thee 
as my friend Mr. J. J. Hill has po! . 
out that with our present rate ©! nt 


of population in ten years tim: 
not be producing enough whea 
our own people. Again son 
Eastern friends will tell you t! it 
is little occasion for seeking for’! 
kets for our meats when 


ready costs so much money — 

These are points worthy of cons ay 

surely, and my comment is sim)!y a8 

As to wheat and corn; he is — is 
vent 


bold prognosticator who 


this day and generation to set bounds © 
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be possibilities of agricultural produc- 
on in the United States. When our 
rmers once begin a generous feeding 
‘their |and; when science shall guide 
ne hand of every man who ploughs and 
ows and reaps; when, as is easily pos- 
ible, the average yield of wheat shall 
» 2 instead of 13 bushels per acre, 
ith a possible harvest of 718,000,000 bush- 
Js instead of 300,000,000, will the grower 
eable to obtain an average price of 87c 
er bushel in the absence of world mar- 
ets? ifthat price can be maintained 
yhile production mounts to such heights, 
nincrease of $270,000,000 for the crop is 
hown as compared with present values. 
When that day dawns, when instead of 
Bbusheis of corn per acre we shall by 
ight methods of culture increase the 
ield to 50 bushels, if we have markets 
or the enormous total of 5,000,000,000 
ushels » hich such a yield would mean 

existing prices, the crop will be worth 
1,223,155, 40 more than the corn growers 
jor their crop last year. What 


eceive'i 

ill has:en this result more than any- 
hing ? I answer good markets; 
orld irkets; for we can feed the 
orld i} we only knew how to make the 
nost of our greatest natural heritage— 
he soil. 

And now as to meat exports; I know 
ouare ~ot specially interested in that 
bject, nut itis after all closely allied 
» other branches of food production; 
ndthe uestion of a vast expansion of 
urmea! making industries has such a 
ital bes:'ng upon the maintenance of 
oil fert ‘ity that I trust you will bear 
ith m for a moment while I speak 
riefly u; on that subject. 

Anima husbandry is the backbone of 
merica’) agriculture. By feeding our 
reat forage crops, our corn, our blue 
ass, our alfalfa, our oats and all the by- 
roducts of your mills upon the soil up- 
in whic; they were produced, we are 
proviny instead of robbing our land. 
ny other method of working the soil is 


ining, not farming. The curse of our 
griculture to-day is that too much of 
r whole grain is going to market, and 
o little of itis going back in the form 
if fertitizing material into the fields from 
hich it was produced. Hence the fun- 
amental importance of stock-feeding as 
n element in our agricultural prosperity. 
Now as to meat exports and the domes- 
c price of meats. There is a vast deal 
misinformation upon this subject. It 
true that steaks and rib roasts of good 
uality seem high in price in domestic 
arkets. The housewife who pays 28c 
er pound for a Porter-house believes 
ery word she hears about the so-called 
beef trust”’; and can’t imagine why the 
attle grower expects a better or addi- 
onal markets. What is the truth as to 
his situation? Any one in this hall can 
0 into the cooling rooms of any big 
acking-house in Chicago and buy a 
ood carcass of beef at 8%c per pound. 
he packer probably paid 4% to 5c per 
ound for the animal alive. It shrank 40 
er cent. in the killing; that is a 1,200- 
und bullock netted say 700 pounds of 
eel, The killer gets say $59.50 for the 
eef of the steer that cost him $54. That 
i course is little enough profit for any 
el invested in so hazardous an in- 
stry. 
But what happens when Mr. Retailer 
bmes to cut up his 8%ec carcass for the 
bnsumer? Simply this: 75 per cent. of 
he demand is concentrated upon 25 per 
pnt. of the carcass. We all want ribs 


hd loins. How many of us will stand 
Emecks and plates, and rumps and 
: ’ 


and fat and bone and fagends 
pnerally, when we feel like eating beef? 
What is bound to happen in such case? 
nybody can answer that question; the 
immed steaks and roasts have to be 
bid at irom 20 to 30c because the retail- 
Is forced to dispose of the balance of 
© carcass at any old price; say from 4 
9e per pound; besides he has to make 
ofit enough to pay his rent and sup- 
prt his family, 
What bearing has this on foreign trade? 
ust this: If we could open the doors 

Continental Europe to our fresh, 
ed ind barreled beef, it would en- 
all hands to get better prices for the 
8 that are a drug upon the American 
arket, enable the packer to pay the 
Ower more for the animal and enable 
meet tiller to do better instead of worse 

's customers. There have been times 


hen our cattle markets have been so 
“ ed with Northwestern range cattle 
B\, Packers took at their own prices 


pot-weights enough to fill their store- 
ace with more canned and barreled 
: shen they could sell during the en- 
pveer following. Naturally the grow- 
ue Oren such congestion of low- 
hile this is going on at home meats 
Germany have been beyond the reach 
ny ut the rich. Horse-meat and even 
‘3 meat has been consumed in quanti- 
moe shown by United States consular 
gl The hungry millions of Europe 
Ane wa from Copenhagen to Naples 
the elcome American tinned meats 
_ cuts which we in our fastidious 
eject; just as they would welcome 
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free American flour. Bread and meat is 
their crying need. 

I have only spoken of beef; when it 
comes to pork, the American consumer 
has little or no fault to find. Every 
part of the dressed carcass of the pig is 
valuable; hams, bacon, chops, and lard; 
there is no waste, no ‘tdog-meat”’ as in 
the case of the bullock. Moreover any 
small packer can handle a pork trade, 
and such houses are plentiful all over the 
corn-belt. France and Germany would 
offer an enormous field for the sale of our 
pork if we could get entrance on a fair 
basis to the ports of Hamburg, Bremen, 
Cherbourg and Havre. And no bounds 
can be set to the number of swine we 
could produce with our proposed five 
billion bushel corn crop! 

Every ship-load of machinery that 
leaves our shores for foreign parts, has 
helped to exhaust some mine or forest or 
both. Every cargo of meat that clears 
for the other side leaves the soil upon 
which it was produced richer instead of 
poorer. Every load of wheat that goes 
abroad impoverishes somebody’s farm, 
and if there were any constitutional war- 
rant for such legislation I would favor a 
law forbidding its export, as I would also 
the exportation of our precious phos- 
phates. 

Cotton has ruined ten thousand once- 
rich plantations in the South. 
great export crop, but it takes a terrible 
toll from Mother Earth and should be 
superseded in many cases by a well-or- 
dered system of mixed husbandry. And 
so you see, if you follow my argument it 
leads up to the proposition that as a 
means of preserving and extending our 
agricultural prosperity, this matter of 
fostering a great foreign business in food 
products is second to no other in eco- 
nomic importance. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that when 
the Aldrich clause goes to conference, it 
will prevail as against the rigid and 
wholly inefficient scheme proposed by 
the ways and means committee of the 
House of Representatives, and I trust 
that this convention will so express it- 
self. Personally I shall regard it as un- 
fortunate if Congress shall fail to make 
reductions in our schedules, wherever 
this can be done without real injury to 
our industries. We would then be oc- 
cupying a more conciliatcry position; 
one comporting rather better with our 
power and rank in the family of nations. 
As it stands, we will be compelling 
rather than courting trade; however, on 
this point of revision downward there is 
just this to be said: 

Until our 47 sovereign states, possess- 
ing as they do an almost infinite variety 
of natural resources, and boasting a 
thousand different industries, will come 
together in a spirit of mutual self-sacri- 
fice, each agreeing to lay something up- 
on the altar of the common weal, it is 
idle to expect any very heavy cuts in 
the American tariff; and that delectable 
exhibition is not likely to be witnessed 
by this generation, no matter what the 
political complexion of Congress. 

Knute Nelson of Minnesota hit the nail 
on the head in the Senate the other day 
when he remarked that a tariff bill is 
just like a river and a harbor bill; the 
inference being that it is a case of each 
grabbing for as much ‘'pork”’ as he can 
get away with; and we may add that 
such effort is never limited, frequently 
expressed opinions to the contrary not- 
withstanding, to any one section of the 
country. 

The American Reciprocal Tariff League 
and the journal with which I have for 
twenty-five years been identified, have 
made every effort possible to have the 
dual-tariff system adopted, because in 
this day and generation it is essential to 
the protection of our interests abroad. 
We have done what we could to get, the 
power afforded by this system lodged in 
the hands of the Executive instead of be- 
—Se with Congress. 

e have urged that he be given prac- 
tical, capable advisers; believing that 
wisely employed, some substantial ad- 
vantage may be gained for our various 
exports in foreign lands. To this extent 
only have we touched the tariff question. 
We freely concede to all, the liberty of 
individual opinion upon _ individual 
schedules. e have dealt only with the 


method of utilizing such reductions as. 


may be made in the interests of a larger 
demand for our breadstuffs, provisions 
and manufactured goods on the other 
side of the sea; and we believe that good 
is ultimately to come’ from this endeav- 
or. 





Frank Trachsler, of San Francisco, 
Cal., has patented a means for heating 
bakers’ ovens. It consists of a gas pipe 
and an air pipe; means for forcing air 
under pressure through the air pipe; a 
common pipe connected to the air and 
gas pipes to convey the commingled air 
and gas; a vertical pipe rotable about its 
axis upon the Jast named pipe, witha 
handle on the vertical pipe whereby it 
may be turned, and a horizontally direct- 
ed nozzle leading from the vertical pipe 
and directed into the interior of the oven. 


4 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this department 
is 20 cents per line (seven words to the line); mini- 
mum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, adver- 
tisements of Situations Wanted will be ted at 
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OMPETENT HELP-MILLOWNERS IN NEED 
of experienced managers, flour salesmen, book- 
keepers, head millers, operative millers, engineers, 
millwrights, packers, etc., can write to the North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. They can be 
placed in communication with the best of help. In 
asking for men, state wages, length of employment 
ete. 





one-half the above rate. 10 cents per line (seven 

words to the line), minimum charge 50 cents. 
“Display” advertisements will not be inserted at 

aang rate, but will be charged at $3 per column 


neh, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special Notice 
classification will be accepted for publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are transient 
and the advertiser’s responsibility is not neces- 
sarily vouched for by the Northwestern Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this department must 
reach us by Saturday to appear in the issue of the 
following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








\ ANTED—EXPERIENCED MILL MANAGER 

for 500-bb], up-to-date spring wheat mill, hav- 
ing fine established trade. Unlimited local wheat 
supply. Ample financial backing. Opportunity to 
acquire personal interest for man of ability. Ad- 
dress 755, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ANTED—600-BBL KANSAS HARD WHEAT 
mill wants salesman to cover Illinois, Indi- 

ana and Ohio, commencing about July1. Want 
experienced man with established trade. No 
trouble to agree with right man about salary. Ad- 
dress 776, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


SSISTANT MANAGER WANTED — BY 
strictly up-to-date 600-bbl mill. Must be thor- 
oughly experienced and energetic. High references 
required. Good salary to man who can demon- 
strate his ability and develop an Eastern trade on 
a high grade spring wheat flour. Address 742, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








OSITION WANTED — BY FIRST-CLASS 

flour packer; Northwest preferred; can come 

at once; state wages and capacity of mill in first 

letter. Address ‘‘A’’ 318, Fifteenth street, Rock 
Island, Ill. 


WANTED—POSITION ON ROAD OR IN OF- 

fice by young man with 4 years’ experience 
in flour mills, in office and on road. 
ences. Address 778, 
Minneapolis. 
WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 

in flour mill, from 100 to 500 bbls; 20 years’ 
experience with all wheats; the best of references; 
ean come at once. Address 792, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





Best of refer- 
care Northwestern Miller, 


Flour SALESMAN OF EXTENSIVE EX- 

perience desires to represent mill on a salary 
basis. First-class references. Pennsylvania or 
Ohio and Indiana preferred. Address 775, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





OSITION WANTED—YOUNG MAN WITH 
good experience desires position as head miller 

in mill up to 200 bbls capacity, or second in larger 
mill; best of references; can come atonce. Address 
R. B. 791, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





ILLER OF LARGE EXPERIENCE AND FA- 
i miliar with business department, seeks posi- 
tibn as superintendent miller or as manager of 
small mill. In prime. Close yield; best results. 
References. Address 772, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


Pesttion WANTED — BY EXPERIENCED 
miller as head miller in medium sized or sec- 
ond in large mill. Especially understand country 
conditions and different wheat. Can produce close 
yield and make good flour. Address 786, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





lwo SALESMEN, ESTABLISHED TRADE— 

good records, at present employed, want to 
represent good spring and Kansas mill in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware. Flours 
must have merit in strength, color and uniformity. 
oo 781, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo- 
is. 





WANTED — POSITION AS HEAD MILLE} 

Experienced all departments. medium, 
large and small Northwestern mills. Can do close 
milling. Control and deliver considerable Eastern 
and Northwestern trade. May take small work- 
ing interest. Address 791, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 


WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OF 150 

to 300 bbl mill, or as tant manager of larg- 
er mill, by experienced, energetic man who has 
held positions as manager and assistant manager 
of mills; also some experience in buying wheats; 
good references regarding character and ability. 
Address 793, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED—AS ASSISTANT MAN- 
ager, or in some similar capacity, by young 
man with two years clerical, four years milling 
experience. Thoroughly familiar al] details. Capa- 
ble of handling department, but prefer general 
work under manager. Satisfactory references. Ad- 
dress 782, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








OSITION WANTED—AS HEAD MILLER, 300- 
1,000 bbls capacity. in Oklahoma, Kansas or 
Texas. Highly experienced in progressive milling 
and all standard makes of mill machinery. Fine 
references. Guarantee highest results of mill. High 
salary not so much an object as well equipped mill. 
Address ‘‘Southwest’’ 761, care Northwestern Miil- 
er, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WANTED — AS HEAD MILLER; 

100 to 500 bbls, with good firm in town with 
good schools; age 42, married; 23 years’ experience; 
in Iowa, Minnesota and Oklahoma; familiar with 
reels, sifters, bleaching processes; understand 
milling of rye, buckwheat and corn meal; good 
millwright worker; can overhaul and reflow mill; 
first-class references; will go anywhere, but prefer 
Western or Northwestern states. Address H. W. 
Egert, Sheldon, Iowa. 











MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








OR SALE OR RENT — THE BEST 75-BBL 
water-power mill in Nebraska. Good residence, 
barns, cribs, yards, and about 14 acres of land, A 
snap for somebody. Address Lock Box No. 121, 
Laurel, Neb. 


OR SALE—TWO HUNDRED-BBL MILL AND 
fifty thousand-bu elevator in hard wheat dis- 
trict; cheap, fully modern, in good order; or would 
take partner with capital. Address V. Schwalm, 
Glenboro, Manitoba. 








ILL FOR SALE—NEAR DENVER, COLO., 
good railway facilities, local soft wheat. Ca- 
pacity 100 bbls flour, ample elevator capacity, feed 
mill, water power. Plant good repair. Local mar- 
ket for flour and feed. Department, 612 Postal 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





WO HUNDRED AND FORTY-BARREL MILL 

for sale—Elevator, 50,000 bus capacity, in con- 
nection; water power; located in the great Judith 
Basin, the greatest hard wheat country in the 
world; town of 4,500 inhabitants. If interested 
write Morton & Martin, Lewistown, Mont. 


BARGAIN EXTRAORDINARY — FIFTY-BAR- 
Tel water and steam power grist mill, up-to- 
date machinery, first-class condition, both machin- 
ery and building; excellent location, good custom 
trade, plenty wheat raised near mill. Property cost 
$8,000. Must be sacrificed and no reasonable offer 
will be refused. Must be sold at once. National 
Investment Co., 582 Brandeis Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


Fror SALE—400-BBL SPRING WHEAT MILL 

and elevator in Minnesota. Strictly modern 
and up to date. Have long list of customers and 
mill running every day. Location in a city of 15,000 
population. Three railroads. Will accept part 
eash and time paper from responsible parties for 
balance, or will make a trade for something we 
can handle. Address 669, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


ILL FOR SALE—CAPACITY PER DAY 200 
bbls flour, 250 bbls meal, 600 sacks chops. Ele- 
vator 35,000 bus capacity. Two separate mills and 
separate grain storage operated by one steam 
plant. Large local wagon grain receipts, both 
hard and soft winter wheat, also white, yellow and 
mixed corn. Large dairy district; local flour and 
feed business practically pays expenses. With- 
in 20 to 40 miles of four large Missouri river 
cities. On Union Pacific and Missouri Pacific rail- 
ways. Favorable milling-in-transit rates.. Will 
sell or exchange for farm. Splendid opportunity 
foraliveman. F. & E. Department, 612 Postal 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


SACTORY SITE WITH WATER RIGHTS AND 
some machinery for sale; between canal and 
railroad; Buffalo freight rates; an opportunity for 
your Eastern branch; grain by boat. Address W. 
T. Wells, owner, Melbourne, Brevard Co., Florida. 


WANTED — AT HANLEY, SASK., FLOUR 
mill and elevator; capacity 50 to 100 bbls 
daily. Free site and trackage, exemption from tax- 
es for a term of years, and at least one-third of 
stock subscribed in local town. Apply for further 
particulars to J. H. McKenzie, Hanley, Sask. 





Wheat Dampener 


J.S. Barker, superintendent the Hed- 
ley Shaw Milling Co., Ltd., Canada, 
says: ‘‘Weconsider this (Kirk Dampen- 
er) one of the bestand most valuable ap- 
pliances placed before the milling pub- 
lic.” QWrite A. H. KIRK, 1A Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 








FOR SALE—A BARGAIN 


125-barrel mill on North-Western road 


in Eastern South Dakota. Modern 
equipment and electric light plant. 
Large flour and feed warehouses and 
50,000-bushel elevator. Mill operates 


steadily the year round and enjoys an 
unusually profitable local trade. This 
isa decided bargain to one who can 
handle it. Owner has made a compe- 
tency and desires to retire from busi- 
ness temporarily on account of illness 
in his family. For particulars, address 
R. B. 690, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. ; 








Forty-Three Milling 
Companies 


are using original designs 
for stationery designed 
and printed by us. Can 
we submit sketch free ? 
If interested, write 

Louis F. Dow Co. Quality 


St. Paul, Minn. Printers 
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The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


THE STRATEGIC MILLERS 
MILL FOR THE MILLIONS 


For Winter Wheat Flou:, 
your “‘short cut’’ is to ovr 
unequaled brand manufa:- 








Your ‘‘short cut’’ to an 
absolutely pure Spring 
Wheat Patent Flour is our 
patent made from No. 1 Du- tured from No. 2 Soft R«d 
luth Hard and No.1 Northern Wheat. We know it to he 
Country Run, a higher grade than THR BAKING the highest grade patent that can !e 
any made by any other Spring Wheat . made from Soft Red Winter Whe: :. 
Mill. It is— TRADE We call it — 

ures that the baker wants. 


OSOTA | Si: CUTTERS BEST 


Consider the strategy of it — the location of Toledo once more and the The point of strategy—this mill is 
strategic location of this mill with 3pprt haul () he custonkiy then de. located to better advantage than any 
regard to the Spring Wheat fields. livery can be made from the North- Winter Wheat mill in the country. 
All of our Spring Wheat comes from “Oi, mitt capacity is 4,000 bbls. per LOledo is the only Soft Red Winter 
Duluth when navigation opens and day. Our elevator capacity forwheat Wheat market in the country and 
we get the lake rate of freight. This ‘* 07 274? Dat Dushels. usually is cone of the lowest mar- 
feature gives us a tremendous advantage over those kets — as compared with Chicago or St. Louis. 
mills in the Northwest which are compelled toship We can ship mixed cars of Spring and Winter 


either all rail or lake and rail. Patent and mixed cars of flour and feed. 


NATIONAL MILLING CO.—THE STRATEGIC MILLERS—TOLEDO, OHIO 


finds in Osota the ideal flour for the 
baker—the strategic flour in baking, 
the flour that has exactly those feat- 








The Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co. 


Millers and Exporters of 


Mixed Cars 


Winter Wheat Flour 


Pure Wheat Feeds, Corn, Oats, 
Chicken Wheat, Rye, Ete., 


at 
Full Car Prices 


Bakers’ 


Convention 
Selected Pure Winter Wheat Flour aa = 


for Domestic and Foreign Trade 


Mills: Toledo 
Loudonville 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


Office, 44 and 45 Produce Exchange 


Toledo, Ohio 


THE ALLEN & WHEELER CO. 
Troy, Ohio 











ef 
f 


THE WARWICK CO. 


Clinton Milling Co. 


Clinton, Ohio 


Choice Winter Wheat Flours 
for Eastern Markets 


Connections wanted. 


MASSILLON, OHIO 
Makers and From Choice 
Shippers of FLOUR Winter Wheat 


Write for Samples and Prices 





FEEDS Oe 


CORN OATS BARLEY 


The Pioneer Cereal Company 
Akron, Ohio 











‘‘Brown’s 
Hungarian” 
The Best Flour 


for Bread or 
. Pastry 


The Hicks Brown 
Milling Co. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


iy nny ORES Barrels 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


MERCHANT MILLERS 
Kent, Ohio, U. 8. A. 


Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour. 
All our wheat is grown on ‘Western Re- 
serve’’ and bought from the growers at 
elevators we own and operate. 

















The Standard Cereal Co. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Winter Wheat Flour and 
Wheat Feeds, Hominy, Grits, Corn Flour, 
White and Yellow Meal and Corn Feeds. 

Make a specialty of mixed cars. 
Write today for samples and prices. 








TheQhioCereal Co. 


Kiln Dried 
Cracked Corn 
Unbolted Meal 
Corn and Oats Chop 


Choicest 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Wheat Feeds 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 


Minneapolis 
August 24-27 














Barnard & Leas Mfg.Co. 
Builders of the Ball Bearing I eed 
Moline Roller Mills, the Pla: er, th 
Silent Gear Flour Packer 4 ‘ bon 
plete line of Flour Mill and evalo 
Machinery and Supplies. 

Moline, Til., U. 8. A. 














